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REVIEW OF THE TRADE OF INDIA IN 1936-37. 


PART I— REPORT. 


CHAPTER I. 

General. 

World Economic Conditions. — The year under review was marked by a 
distinct acceleration in the process of economic recovery which started in 
many countries from the middle of 1932. In the earlier stages, the improve- 
ment was confined to particular countries or industries, but in 1936, the world 
appeared to have definitely emerged from the paralysing conditions of the 
great depression. The recovery, however, is still national in character and 
the rate of growth, as well as the level attained, varies considerably from 
country to country and from one business activity to another. The upward 
movement began in what may be called the “ sterling group of countries 
soon after the United Kingdom went off the gold standard. The movement 
spread to Japan and the United States of America when these countries also 
devalued their currencies. In 1934 and 1935, stocks of primary commodities 
were being gradually worked otT and restriction schemes for the regulation 
of production of various commodities w^erc adopted on a voluntary basis by 
some of the chief producers. In addition to tliese restrictive efforts, the 
droughts which occurred in North America and other important countries 
greatly helped to reduce stocks still further. As a result, the general level 
of commodity prices had begun to show an upw^ard trend even before 1936. 
But in the latter half of that year, these tendencies received a fresh impetus 
by the collapse of the gold block under the lead(‘rship of France and the de- 
valuation of the erstwhile gold currencies in September. The cumulative 
effect of these causes was a sharp rise iii the prices of many commodities 
during 1936 and the first quarter of 1937. Super-imposed on these general 
forces towards recovery was the influence of heavy Government expenditure 
on armaments in many countries which gave a great stimulus to the heavy 
industries. Prices of iron and steel manufactures soared high as a result, 
and the boom conditions thus created naturally led to increased investment 
in these industries which were precisely the industries in which employment 
and investment had been most depressed since 1929. This had an exhila- 
rating effect on the general economic situation. The rocovt^ry, being how- 
ever still mainly national in character, did not lead to a similar advance in 
international trade, which was 15 per cent less in volume in the year under 
review as compared with 1929. Conditions of international trade were no 
freer than at the bottom of the depression when such devices as high import 
tariffs, quotas, clearing agreements, and other measures regulating trade were 
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adopted by several countries. In recent times, especially since the devalua- 
tion of Continental currencies, the movement towards freer trade and the 
removal of artificial barriers has gained greater popularity and strength, 
especially in the three leading democracies of England, America and France, 
but still there have been few tangible results of this change in 
opinion. 

The progress of economic recovery in the world as a whole may be clearly 
seen from the graph below which shows the movement of the following three 
series : — 

(1) Industrial production. 

(2) Stocks of commodities. 

(3) International trade. 



Industrial production in the world decreased almost without a break jfeom 
the last quarter of 1929 up to the middle of 1932, tiie world index of indus- 
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trial activity recording a drop of over 30 per cent in that year. Thereafter, 
production increased steadily and in 1936 it was 10 per cent more than in 
1929. International trade, on the other hand, did not recover to the same 
•extent. Since 1929, the quantum of world trade shrank by a quarter in 1932. 
There was hardly any change in the year following but a slow recovery set 
in from 1934. The level attained in 1936 was, however, still 16 per cent 
below that of 1929. The third series showing the stocks of commodities 
followed a complementary course to that of industrial production. Stocks 
•continued to accumulate from 1929 till the middle of 1932 when they showed 
a rise of over 60 per cent. Thereafter, a process of gradual reduction set in. 
At first the rate was fairly slow, but after 1934, the pace quickened and stocks 
were rapidly liquidated, until by the end of 1936, they returned almost to the 
level of 1929. 

It has been stated above that the recovery was national in character and 
that the rate of growth as well as the level attained in each country differed 
x’onsiderably. This is brought out clearly in the graph below : 


General Indices of Industrial Production. 

[Base: 1929=100.] 
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General. 

iDdustrial production in tie world reached its lowest level in 19S2. Since* 
then recovery started in many countries though in varying degrees. Ex- 
cluding U. S. S. E., the largest increase was in the case of Japan where pro- 
duction in 1936 was over 50 per cent more than in 1929. In the United 
Kingdom, industrial production, after dropping in 1932 to 83"6 per cent of 
that in 1929, rose to 116 per cent in 1936. In the first quarier of 1937, 
the index was 123. The fall in industrial activity in the United States 
of America in 1932 was much greater than in the United Kingdom, pro- 
duction dropping to nearly half of wdiat it was in 1929. The decline was 
arrested after that year and in 1936, the index of activity was only 12 per 
cent less than in 1929. By March, 1937, the level attained was almost the 
same as in the pre-depression year. The course of industrial production 
in France was substantially different from that in either the United 
Kingdom or the United States of America, as, apart from the differences 
in economic structure, France followed a different monetary policy and 
maintained tlie old gold parity of the currency till September, 1936. Pro- 
duction in France fell by nearly a third in 1932. There was a slight revival 
in the following year, but again a decline set in which took the index back to 
67 in 1935. After the devaluation of the franc, production slowly recovered, 
the index in March, 1937, being nearly 75. The recovery vroiild have been 
greater but for the strikes in many French industries in recent months. In 
the other countries also, production showed a general rise since 1932, notice- 
able among them being Germany where production in 1930 was 6 per cent 
more than in 1929. 


The effect of rearmament on the progress of recovery can be seen, to some 
extent, from the marginal table which gives llie world production of steel 

(Ingots and Castings) since J929. The total 
production of steel fell from 1J7 miilioii metric 
tons in 1929 to 49 million metric toT)s in 1932 
or a fall of nearly 58 per cent. Since ihen, pro- 
duction rose very considerably, espocdally in 
1936, when it amounted to 118 nbllioji metric 
tons and was a litlh^ more than in 1929 : as 
compared witJj 1932, the in(T*‘ase was nearly 
two and i lialf times. The eiiorinf>ns growth 
sinc.e that year, especially during 1930, shows 
Italy rind Jui> i'N(iudiup Spain. the cffcct of rearmament and of the increased 
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activity in (he building and constructional industries. 


The progress of industrial recovery may also be gauged by the rise in market 
values of industrial shares and by the growth of profits. Industrial profits 
fell to extremely low levels in most countries in 1932 as compan'cl with 1929' 
and in some cases were actually negative, indicating a net loss in industrial 
enterprise. Since 1032^ profits gradually increased, the rc^covery being more 
rapid than the rise in industrial output. This is a normal development in 
every business eyede : profits tend to fluctuate more widely between the 
bottom and peak years as compared with the physical output of industry. 
As profits fluctuate, so does the market value of industrial shares and here 
also the/ range of differ once between the highest and the lowest points is 
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tnach wider than in industrial output. The graph below shows the trend of 
market values of industrial shares in the principal countries. 


Indices of market values of Industrial Shares. 


[Base: 1929^100.] 



ii)29 1930 1931 1332 1933 1934 1935 J»3G 


Fluctuations in share values were less violent in the United Kingdom aa 
compared with other countries. From'lOO in 1929, the index of industrial 
shares fell to 60 in 1932. Thereafter, recovery was rapid and consistent, the 
index in 1936 being 116 or 16 points more than in 1929; as against 1932, 
this meant almost a doubling of the market value of industrial shares. There 
was a slight recession in April, 1937, when the index dropped to 112. The 
course of prices of industrial shares was more violent in the United States of 
America where the index fell from 100 in 1929 to 24 in 1932. Thereafter, 
there was a great improvement which was particularly remarkable in 1936. 
From 24 in 1932, the index rose to 48 in 1936 and 67 in 1936. It is interesting 
to note that in August, 1935, the index was only 50, whereas in March, 1937, it 
xose to 80 or an increase of 60 per cent in a year and a half. In the gold block 
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countries led by France, the recovery in industrial share values had hardly 
started before 1936. Prices of French industrial shares fell from 1929 to- 
August, 1936, the index dropping from 100 to 25 in the latter month. Since* 
then, there was a sharp rise, the index in March, 1937, being over 51, or more 
than double of that in August, 1936. The Netherlands followed almost a 
parallel course to that of France. Belgium carried out its devaluation in 
1935 and, as a result, recovery started in that country earlier than in France.^ 
The Belgian index of share values fell from iOO in 1929 to 31 in 1934. Since 
then, it recovered, the rise being particularly noticeable in the last eighteen 
months when from 36, in September, 1935, the index rose to 69 in February 
1937. 


Chain Jndrjr of Indvhtrial Profitft 
(lu Britain). 


10 : 


20 « 100 


Comprehensive indices of industrial profits are compiled and published 
by very few countries and those available are not strictly comparable. A 
few samples of the materials available in certain countries may be briefly 
given. By far the most comprehensive index of profits published is that 
of the Ecommist for the United Kingdom. The marginal table gives the 

chain index of profits as published by that 
journal for the United Kingdom. It will be 
seen that profits decreased in 1932 to less than 
two-thirds of what they were in 1929. In 
1933, there was hardly any recovery , but profits 
began to expand after that year, the index in 
1936 being over 96 or only 4 points less than 
in 1929. Similar profit figures are not available 
for 1936 in most other countries. But in the 
United States of America, statistics published 
by the National City Bank of New York show that the rate of return on 
nominal capital which had fallen from 13*5 in 1929 to a negative figure in 
1932 rose to 5*1 in 1935. In Belgium, the percentage return on paid-up capital 
fell from 20*2 in 1929 to 1*6 in 1933 ; since then, it rose to 3*7 in 1936* 
These figures, incomplete as they are, show that profits have shown a marked 
rise since 1932, especially in the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. 
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World Prices. — One of the most important indications of business ac- 
tivity is the movement of wholesale prices. The catastrophic fall in the 
price level since 1929 was the most visible expression of the trade depression^ 
while its rapid rise during 193fi has been the most obvious indication of 
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returning prosperity. The course of prices since 1929 in the more important 
countries is shown in the graph below : 


Indices of Wholesale Prices. 

[Base : 1929=100.] 



ment from the second quarter of 1929 and fell almost uninterruptedly till 
1932 when the index was 75 per cent of that in 1929. In the next three years, 
prices rose very slowly, the average index for 1935 being only 78 and that 
for 193G, 83. Since the middle of 1936, the rate of increase has been con- 
siderably accelerated. From 81 in June, 1936. the index has risen to 97 in 
May, 1937, or an increase of nearly 20 per cent. In the United States of 
America, prices declined from the middle of 1929 to the first quarter of 1933. 
After the devaluation of the dollar, tlie price level rose, the increase being 
greater than in the United Kingdom. From the middle of 1936, American 
prices have advanced rapidly, the index being 92 in April, 1937, as against 
83 in June, 1936. The downward trend of prices in France was more pro- 
longed than in either the United Kingdom or the United States and it was 
not till the middle of 1935 that prices took an ujuvard turn. By that time, 
the index had fallen to nearly half of what it was in 1929. A small rise in 
prices occurred up to the middle of 1936, but since the devaluation of the 
franc, a spectacular increase began, the index being 88 in April, 1937, as com- 
pared with 67 in September, 1936. In Germany, prices fell sharply till 1933. 
After that year, an upward movement started, but the increase was not so 
great as»in other countries especially during 1936. The Japanese price level 
recorded a drop of nearly a third up to the end of 1931. But since her departure 
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from the gold standard, prices began to rise, the index in 1936 being 84. 
In the last year and a half, prices have advanced even more rapidly, the index 
in March, 1937, being 109. It will thus be seen that except in the gold block 
countries prices fell till 1932 or 1933 ; since then, they have steadily risen, 
the rate being considerably accelerated during 1936. In the gold block 
countries, the revival in prices is of very recent date. 

An encouraging development in the price movements of recent years has 
been the readjustment of the inequalities that had crept into the price struc- 
ture during the period of depression. When the downward movement of 
prices started in 1929, its reaction on different classes of commodities showed 
marked divergences. In particular, the prices of agricultural commodities 
and raw materials fell much more than those of non-agricultural commodities 
and manufactured articles. This affected the purchasing power of the agri- 
cultural and the primary producing countries and deepened the depression 
in a large part of the world. Since 1933, particularly during the past year, 
this disparity between agricultural and non-agricultural prices has largely 
disappeared, resulting in a more equitable price structure. Prices of raw 
materials and agricultural commodities have risen gradually since 1933, and 
the increase has been greater than in the case of manufactured goods. As a 
result, the price indices of these two classes of goods have shown closer approxi- 
mation to each other. This has liad a beneficial effect on the economic condi- 
tions of agricultural and raw material producing countries and has helped 
economic recovery by the increase in purchasing power of these countries 
and consequently in their demand for industrial products. The rise in prices 
of primary commodities has been particularly marked since the second half 
of 1936. The rise has been fairly general and not confined to those com- 
modities the supply of which was reduced by restrictive schemes or drought. 
Even commodities, the supply of which had actually increased, shared in 
this advance. In other words, the increase in prices was ])riniarily due to 
an improvement in demand and was the result largely of the general economic 
recovery. This rise in the prices of agricultural commodities and raw mate- 
rials is one of the most noteworthy features of the year under review. 

World Monetary Conditions. — ^The greatest monetary change of the 
year was the collapse of the gold block and the consequent devaluation of 
the currencies of various continential countries. The French franc was de- 
valued on the 25th September, 1936, the limit fixed being 25'2 and 34*3 per 
cent below the old parity. The devaluation of the franc was followed by 
that of the Swiss franc. The Netherlands almost immediately placed an em- 
bargo on the export of gold and virtually left the gold standard. The Czech 
crown was further devalued and the Italian lira was placfui on a new gold basis 
representing nearly 50 to 60 per cent of its old gold value. All these changes 
wore carried out with a minimum of disturbance to the foreign commodity 
and capital markets and no perceptible setback was caused to the general 
trend of economic revival. Economic recovery, in fact, received a fresh im- 
petus by the devaluation of these currencies. 

Apart from the changes in foreign exchanges consequent upon the de- 
valuation of the franc and other gold block currencies, there was little dis- 
turbance of the exchange market. In the sterling dollar cross rate, there 
was a difference of 4 per cent between the highest and lowest quotations during 
1936-37, In other exchanges, the most noteworthy movement during 1936 
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•was the growing strength of the currencies of the primary producing countries 
consequent on higher prices of raw materials and agricultural commodities. 

Throughout the year under review, money was cheap and bank advances 
.showed signs of expansion. Interest rates both on short-term and long- 
term loans were generally low in 1936 and the money market experienced 
•easy conditions in most countries. During the year, the long-term interest 
rate moved downwards, but this tendency was corrected in the early months 
•of 1937 both in the United Kingdom and the United States, where the prices 
of government securities and l>onds were marked down. Business on the 
stock exchanges was generally active and there was a considerable apprecia- 
tion in share values. 

Agricultural Conditions. — This brief survey of world conditions shows 
the slow progress of recovery since 1932 and its, rap id advance from tlio middle 
of 1936. India followed the general \vorld trend, although owing to the special 
conditions of the country, the course of recovery was somewhat different from 
that of other countries, Tfie main feature to be nuneinbered in tlie case of 
India is that, in spite of ilie rapid indusiriaUzatioii of recent years, she still 
remains predominantly an agricultural country and the economic welfare of 
the people d<'perids largely on agiicultiiral conditions in tlie {‘,ountry as well 
as abroad. The depression which started in 1929, hit agricultural countries 
with special severity. The unprecedented fall in the pri(‘-es of primary com- 
modities was the most marked f(*atnro of the depression, and India, in common 
witli other agricultural countries, suffered .severely from this. Although the 
improvement in agricultural prices began some time previously, it was only 
in Ike year under review that there ^*as an apprv''ciable advance in the prices 
^f India’s agricultural products. The trend of agricultural ])rices may be 
seen from the following graph which shows the index number of prices of India’s 
staple agricultural commodities. 


Index Numbers of Agrieulltiral Prices {India). 

[Base-Averagf Quotation for 1 028-29 -"s 100 ] 
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. — From 1933-34 Indices relate to prices of tea with export idghts. 
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Agricultural prices declined almost consistently from 1928-29 to 1933-34, 
Thereafter, there has been some improvement. The most striking rise has- 
occurred in the case of tea, due to the Tea Restriction Scheme which came into 
operation in 1933. Prices of tea which had fallen by 54 per cent in 1932-33 
rose steeply immediately after the scheme came into operation and though 
this level was not maintained in the next two years, yet prices were generally 
high, and in 1936-37 a further increase took place which carried the quotation 
to within 10 per cent of the pre-depression level. Prices of linseed have shown 
the next largest recovery. This has been due mainly to the successive short 
crops in tlie Argentine and North America. The price of linseed fell by nearly 
45 per cent from 1928-29 to 1932-33. Since then it has recorded fair im- 
provement, the index number during the year under review being 70. Raw 
cotton prices weic nearly halved between 1928-29 and 1931-32. In the lujxt 
two years, the rise was verv slow and in 1936-37 prices were still 40 per cent 
below those of 1 928-29. 1 n tlu» case of jute, prices fell l>y nearly 60 per cent and 

the rise was very meagre (wen in 1936-37, when the average quotation for the 
year was less than a half of that for 1928-29. In tluj last f(^w months, prices 
of raw jute liave increased to some extent. Rice also f'^ll sharply in the years 
up to 1933-34, showing a decline of over 60 per cent. Prices howe^ver rose in 
the last two or three years the average level in 1936-37 being only 45 per cent 
lower than in J 928-29. Wheat prices dropped by nearly two-thirds between 
1928-29 and 1931-32. They rose rather abruptly the next year but fell oil 
again in 1934-35. There was a rapid rise in wheat prices during 19.36-37 the 
quotation in March 1937 recording an improvement of one rii]>ee a maund or 
42 per cent as compared vith April 1936. In the case of groundnut, prices 
declined by 60 per cent in 1933-34. In th(‘ last three yt^ars, howt^ver, j)rices 
advanced and in 1936-37 tliey w'ere nearly two-thirds of wdiat they were in 
1928-29. On the whole, tlierefore, agricultural prices registered increases of 
varying proportions in the last two or three years, the increase being parti- 
cularly marked during 1936-37. Prices even in that y(‘ar were liow'ever much 
lower in the case of mOst commodities than in 1928-29. 

Apart from seasonal ^icissitudes, agrhmltural production in India has 
shown no definite trend since 1928-29. This is to be (‘xpectod as tliert* has been 
no organised attempt to regulate production except in the case of rubber, 
tea and to some extent, jute. In tlie latter case, there has been some propa- 
ganda to reduce the acreage under th(^. crop, but tliis does not appear 
to have materially affected eitlujr the acreage or the output of raw jute. 
On the other hand, some incentive to increase the area under 
linseed was provided by the larger demand from the United Kingdom for this 
article as a result of preference, and this, coupled with the relatively better 
prices secured for it, resulted in an increase in production. The area sown 
under sugarcane also recorded an increase in 1936-37 by over 75 per cent as 
compared with 1929-30 and this remarkable expansion is mainly accounted 
for by the rapid growth of sugar industry in India during the last few years. 

Tt has been remarked above that agricultural prices improved in a marked 
manner during 1936-37. This was chiefly the result of a general recovery in 
the demand for primary commodities and raw materials. But the effects of 
this have been influenced in the case of each agricultural commodity by the 
special conditions ruling in that market in India as well as in other countries. 
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The following is a brief summary of the conditions prevailing in regard to‘ 
Indians staple commodities in 1936-37. 

Raw Cotfov.-^The position of ravr cotton in tin* world was generally 
favourable during 1936-37 and prices registered considerable improvement 
especially in the first quarter of 3937. Tn the first part of the year under 
review the reduction in the estimate announced by tlie American Bureau after 
a much larger outturn was predicted in the first forecast acted as a bullish 
factor in tiie market. Tn subseriuent months this estimate v/as gradually 
raised to the original level and as a result prices sagged to some extent. The' 
floods in the Ohio Valley also aff(‘cted t!u* prospects of tin* crop. Later in the 
year other factors materially helped to raise the price of raw cotton. The 
most important of these was tlie increased consumption of cotton tliroughout 
the world. This was estimated at nearly one million bales more in 1935-36 
Kseason (ending July, 1936) as compared with ihe jwevious year. The half- 
yearly figures for 1936-37 indicate that the consumption during the current 
season will l^e considerably bigger than in 1935-36. This increased demand 
for raw (‘otton naturally led to a rise in its pric(\s. Thi.'^'^ was helped also by 
tlic general recovery in commodity markets in the latter half of 1936-37. In 
sympatlit with this general upward movement, raw cotton prices rose and 
attained a new level in Marcli, 1937. At tlie same time thei'c was a con- 
siderable reduetion in stocks of raw^ (‘ottom particularly those liekl by the 
United Stafes (Government which great1\ stimulated the marhet. The increase 
ill the demand for raw cotton was reflected in ‘i great increasi* in India’s export 
trade in this article, Olh.er eountries pureliased from India 4*3 million bales 
during 11)30-37 \^hic^l wa>! the highest level reached for many years and was 
about a milliou bales more than the shipments during 1935-36. The favour- 
able parity of Indian cotton as coinjiared w itli tlu' American furtlmr encouraged 
exports. 

RdwJtife. CV)nditi()iis in th? raiv jute market deteriorated generally 
in th(' year under revhwv and it was only towards the end of the year that some 
improvement became noticeable. The main cause of the unfavouralde situa- 
tion was the br<»akduwu of the Agreement regarding working luuirs in the jute 
mills which created considerate nervou.suess as regards the future of the 
industry. As a result, the pi ices of jute m.inufaetur(‘s slumped heavily during 
the year and raw' jute prices followed suit. Even the larger demami for the 
raw material consequent on the increased production in the industry following 
the breakdown of the Agreement had little elTect on the raw' jute market. 
The favourable w'eatber conditions at sowdng time and the reports from the 
districts that the area sown had increased in 1936 as compared with the previous 
year were additional depressing factors. The outturn of jute in 1936) amount- 
ed to 9*6 million bales as against 7*2 million bales in 1935. As a result of 
these causes, raw* jute prices in the year under review' were on a lower level 
than during 1935-36. In the last few' months, however, a better tone pre- 
vailed in the raw^ jute market and prices advanced at a fairly rapid rate after 
September. The cause of this rise was chiefly a better demand from foreign 
markets and also from the Indian mills. Moreover, the mill industry w’^as 
settling down to the new conditions and the crisis appeared to have consider- 
ably eased towards the close of the year. This better outlook in the industry 
naturally encouraged the rawr jute market. h''urthor the continued propaganda 
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for the restriction of the crop and the consequent smaller acreage in the last 
few years helped to bring the production of raw jute into close relation with 
the worlcVs re(]uirements. Tlie cumulative effect of these forces began to 
be felt as soon as the threatened crisis in the mill industry showed signs of 
relaxation. At the end of the year therefore the outlook for raw jute was 
generally hopeful but the position was not entirely free from uncertainty. 

A development of considerable importance to the trade occurred during 
the year under review. The Koyal Commission on Agriculture had recom- 
mended the establishment of a Jute Committee to watch over the interests 
of all branches of the trade. No action had been taken for many j'^cars on this 
proposal. But in May, 1936, tlie Government of India announced their inten- 
tion to set up a Central Jute Committee on wdiicli the intere.sts of the jute 
groAvers and the manufacturers would be equally represented. The Com- 
mittee started Avork in (’aloutta at the end of 1936 and its duties arc to promote 
all interests of the tvad(\ undertake research Acork, improve crop forecasts 
and markotiiAg and furnish information in regard to banking, transport faci- 
lities, etc. 


Gromtdn}dfi, —^\oiA> of the oilseeds registered substantial increases in 
prices in 1936-37 as compared AAuth the first half of .1931 Avhen the lowest 
point AA^as Kvaehed although tlie IcA^el attainc^d was still well beloAV that of 
1928. Supplies of oilseeds during 1936-37 vA<Te generally not so plentiful as 
in the previous year and a,s the demand improved prices all round Avere on 
a higher an<l more remunerative level. The reduction of heavy accAimulated 
stocks and a better demand for oils and fats created a more hopeful outlook 
in the industry. The Avorld position of groundnuts during 1936-37 was deci- 
dedly bettor than in the previous year. Although supplies AV(*re expected to 
continue on a normal scale, it A\^as anticipated that they Avould be readily 
absorbed in vieAv of the decline in the \dsible w orld stock of oilseeds, oils and 
fats and tliat the increased consumption of these oil.seeds Avithin the produc- 
ing countries Avould probably affect the total exportable surplus. Moreover, 
at the prevailing level of prices, groundnuts were cheap as compared Avith 
palm kernels and copra and were expected to be taken in larger quantities 
by crushers. 

The outturn of groundnuts in India iu 1936-37 was estimated at 2*8 million 
tons as compared with 2*3 million tons in the preceding year and 1*9 million 
tons in 1934-35. Exports of groundnuts from India during the year under 
review shouted a decided improvement over those in 1935-36. With the rise 
in prices this meant a substantially larger value for shipments. 

Limeed . — Linseed shared in the general improvement of oilseed prices 
but to some extent the expectation of a large crop in the Argentine had a damp- 
ing effect on the market and the rise in the earlier part of the year Avas not as 
great as had been expected. But later it Avas knoAvn that the prospect of a 
larger crop w^ould not be realised fully and as a result prices rose and the 
market closed on a strong tone at the end of the year. In the last five years, 
t/he A’^agaries of the Argentine crop have greatly affected the linseed market. 
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From 1932-33 the Plate crop failed badly in three out of the five years and only 
in one season 1934-36 it reached 2 million tons. This helped Indian linseed 
greatly and in the United Kingdom market the preference granted on imports 
of Indian linseed was of some value also. As a result of these factors, linseed 
prices in India never slumped to the same extent as those of other agricultural 
commodities and exports from India have been generally on a high level 
during the last four years. The outlook for linseed at the end of the year 
under review was decidedly hopeful. Increased industrial activity in most 
European countries and in the United States of America was expected to lead 
to a greater consumption of linsetni oil and at its present price it would continue 
to draw the attention of refiners also. It is not usuni for linseed oil to be 
used for edible purposes but if for any length of time its price remains more 
attractive than that of interchangeable oils, certain quantities move into the 
edible trade. During 1936 it was reported that this liad happened and this 
new demand, if it expands, may lead to a rise in linseed prices. 

The failure of the Argentine crop in three years and the preference on 
imports iiitn the United Kingdom greatly mcrcascd the exports from India 
except in 1035-36 when the large Plate crop of 1934-35 came into the world 
market. During 1036-37 the exports amounted to 296 thousand tons out of 
which 217 thousand tois went to the United Kingdom. 

Wheat , — Tlicre was a remarkable increase iu the w^orld price of wheat 
in 1936-37. During the depression, wheat had probably suffered more than 
other cereals and even up to the 1935-36 season its price had not risen to the 
same extent as those of otl)er foodstuffs. The price of No. 2 Manitoba in 
Liverpool which was 74, s. 9d. per quarter (480 lbs.) in March 1925 had 
declined to 2CKs\ 9fZ. per quarter by September, 1931. Thereafter there 
w^as some increase but till the beginning of 1936 the rise was very 
slow\ Since tlien W'heat prices advanced rapidly, the increase betw^een 
March, 193G and Marcli, 1937, being 50 per cent. The causes of this big 
rise were briefly tlu? reduction in the carry over of wheat and a succession 
of unfavourable crops in the larger ]>roclucing countries coinciding with 
an increase in demand. The w^orld production of wheat decreased from 3,748 
million bushels in 1932-33 to 3,368 million bushels in 1936-37. In the 
same period, the world s exportable surplus wxmt down from 1,253 million 
bushels to 700 nnllion bul^hels. As a result of shorter crops and l(‘ss export- 
able suiplus in this period, tlie end of the season storks of wheat in the world 
decreased from 625 million bushels at tlie end of 1932-33 seas.on (July, 1933) 
to 190 million bushels at the end of 1935-36. In July, 1937,tliat is, at the 
end of the 1936-37 season, the stocks were expected to be reduced to 120 
million bushels. Tlie removal of this incubus of heavy stocks eased the situa- 
tion and wdtli stocks at such a low^ level coinciding with a short crop again 
in North America in 1936, wheat prices' rose to a much higher level during 
1936-37. But it must be observed tliat this decrease in stocks was brought 
about largely by a succession of crop failures in America. The good conditions 
in tbe w^heat market therefore appear to be based on ti succession of fortuitous 
circumstances and it is difficult to say what the position w^ould be if the tide 
of crop failures was reversed, especially in the exporting countries. 
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The rise in the world price of wheat made India figare once again as a wheat 
exporting country. During 1936-37 exports of wheat from India amounted 
to 232,000 tons as against the insignificant figure of 10,000 tons in 1935-36* 
This increase was made possible by the favourable turn in the parity of Indian 
wheat. Internal prices of wheat in India rose rapidly in sympathy with the 
upward movement of wheat prices in the world. The price in April, 1936, 
was only 112-6-0 per maund at Lvallpur ; by March, 1937, it rose to R3-6-0 
or an increase of 42 per cent. This was not due to a. shortage of supplies in 
India as the crop harvested in tlie summer of 1936 was of normal si/.e and the 
published forecast of the new crop harvested in 3937 showed actually 
an increase of nearly 400,000 tons. In spite of this the price in April, 1937, 
appreciated by 2} annas over the March level. 


Rice . — After tlie separation of Burma from India rice would cease to figure 
in India's export trade as it is only Burma that has an exportable surplus. 
India proper is in fact a rice importing country on balance, in spite of the 
fact that the acreage under rice in the country is the highest under any 
crop accounting for nearly one-fourth the total area cultivated. During the 
year under review, however, Burma still formed a part of India and the rice 
trade and conditions of both countries have to be considered together. 


The price of rice remained comparatively steady during 3936-37 and the 
average price for the year was almost the same as that for the preceding year. 
Even the variations from month to month during the year under review wore 
moderate. Except in December and January, the quotations varied between 
a range of 6 to 7 per cent. The remarkable steadiness in Burma riee prices 
was chiefly due to the improvement in internal demand in that country. The 
cultivators in Burma were ]»etier off dining tlie last two years as a result of 
higher pricers all round, and this naturally increased the internal consumption 
of rice and reduced tlie exportable surplus. The increase in the price of wheat 
must have had some effect on the rice marlvct, especially as it was expected 
that increased wheat jirices would encourage exports of wheat from India 
and tbe consumption of rice in tlie country would naturally increase. Tlie 
very short rice crop in India proper in 3935-36 w3iich came into the market 
during the greater })urt of 1936-37 also helped to maintain the demand for 
Burma rice. These factors explain tlie steadiness in rice prices even though 
the foreign export demand v as not very active in " the year. The larger 
Indian crop in 1936-37 led to a fall in prices in the first quarter of 1937. 

The conditions in Saigon and Siam were even better than in Burma. In 
Siam the exportable surplus was the lowest for many years and the market 
in that country was also supported by a good demand from the Strait Settle- 
ments and China. * The Saigon market remained firm on the whole and in the 
latter half of 1936-37 it improved owing to an increased demand from France. 

Industrial Conditions.— As in most countries which suffered from the 
effects of the great depression, particularly in the sterling group, the fi^rst 
definite signs of an upward movement in industrial oonditiohs made their 
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Appearance in India dtiring or after 1982. The graph below shows the 
development of industrial production in India since 1928-29. 


Indices of Industrial Production (India). 

[Base : 1928-29=100.] 

[For Finished Steel Base : 1929-30=100.] 



1928-29 *29- *30 *31-*32 *32.*33 *33 *3t 'Sl-’af, *85-*36 *36.'37 


Production in all industries except coal recorded considerable increases 
during the period. The largest increase was in the cavse of sugar, its produc- 
tion more than trebling itself. The next largest increase v as in the case of 
cotton piecegoods ivhere the yardage produced was nearly doubled in the 
period. In the case of cement there was an increase of 80 per cent, and about 
70 per cent more steel was produced in 1980-37 than in 1928-29. Paper 
registered an increase of over 25 per cent. In the case of the jute industry, 
production figures for years before 1932-33 are not readily available. Since 
that year the output in the industry increased by nearly 38 per cent. In 
the case of coal, however, production showed no increase and in 1936-37 it 
was slightly less than in 1928-29. 

In contrast with the course of production, prices of industrial products 
pursued an almost consistently downward course in India since 1928-29. In 
other countries also/in spite of the economic recovery, prices of manufactured 
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goods showed relatively little tendency to mcrease. The reasons forjthis^ 
however, are not the same in India as in the older manufacturing countries* 
In these countries, although output increased greatly since recovery began, 
it still remained within the limits of the existing unused productive resources 
and permitted a thinner spreading of overhead costs. Since no substantial 
addition to the capital equipment was involved, overhead charges became 
less per unit as output increased. In India also this factor has probably 
operated to some extent. But during tlic last few years there have been 
other forces, more important, which have tended to reduce prices. The 
growth of production behind protective tariffs has in recent years reached a 
stage when the cfTecis of internal competition hav(‘ been acutely felt, leading 
in some cases to price-cutting. On the other hand, this competition has also 
encouraged greater efiiciency in methods of production and lielped to reduce 
the cost of production and this saving in cost has been passed on, at least 
partially, to consumers by way of reduc;ed prices. Tliat. India has increased 
her capital equipment very considerably is obvious from tlio increased imports 
of machinery in recent years. The increase is particularly noticeable in the 
imports of sugar and cotton textile machinery. Internal competition and 
increased efficiency in methods of production appear therefore to bo f he main 
cause of the almost consistent drop in prices of industrial products in India 
in recent years. The index numbers of prices of these industrial products as 
available from the Calcutta and Bombay wljolesale ind(‘x numbers liavo been 
graphed below. 


Index Numbers of Prices of Principal Industrial Commodities. 

[Base: J 928-29=. 100.] 
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Prices of cotton manufactures in Bombay fell from 1928-29 to 1936-37 
by nearly 40 per cent. In the case of jute manufactures, the fall in the Calcutta 
market was even greater amounting to nearly 60 per cent. Iron and steel 
prices did not decline to the same extent as cotton or jute manufactures, the 
drop in this case being 22 per cent till 1935-36. In the last six months of 
the year under review prices of iron and steel goods increased very rapidly 
in sympathy with a world rise on account of re-armament programmes. From 
77^in November, 1936, the index rose to 105 in March, 1937, or an increase of 
36 per cent in four months. Prices of sugar fell by nearly 30 per cent during 
the period, the largest fall being in 1936-37 of nearly 15 points. The index 
number of coal prices fell by nearly 40 per cent. But here again, as in the 
case of iron and steel, there was a pronounced upward movement since Decem- 
ber, 1936, the increase since then being 16 points or nearly 27 per cent in three 
months. This was partly due to the strike on the B. N. Railway and the 
shortage of labour in the coal mines ; but to some extent the boom in the 
heavy industries meant also a better demand for coal. On the whole, it will 
be seen that prices of most industrial articles fell from 30 to 40 per cent ; 
the fall in jute manufactures, however, was nearly 60 per cent. This fall 
in prices was, however, synchronous with a fair increase in the profits of these 
industries since 1932-33, indicating that the fall since that year was due largely 
to keener competition and a reduction in the cost of production. The move- 
ment of industrial profits and the index number of industrial securities since 
1932-33 will illustrate this. 

The following graph shows the index numbers of profits in the various 
industries. 


Index Numbers of Industrial Profits, 

[Base: 192a»l00.I 
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The profits in the various industries have been computed from the data 
available in the Investors’ India Year Book. All the companies which have 
been in continued existence since 1928 up to the present have been included 
under each industry and the total profits as declared by these companies 
added together. These statistics, though incomplete, are a fair index of the 
profits earned in these industries especially in view of the fact that during 
the period there have been no material variations in the capital of the 
companies selected. It may be remarked, however, that in some cf 
the m.wer industries like sugar and cement, it has not been possible 
to include all the companies working at present as many of them were started 
after 1928. Another caveat may be entered here regarding the comparison 
of the&.e profit statistics with the index number of industrial securities. In 
the prcifit statement all companies for which statistics are available have been 
included, whereas in the industrial securities index only representative firms 
which have been in existence for a number of years have been taken. As a 
result, the number of companies included in the profit statement is much 
larger than those in the industrial securities index. In spite of this difference 
in the basis of compilation, the trend of both graphs is similar except in the 
case of coal where some of the mines which were making consistent losses 
affected the profit figures whereas the representative companies of the coal 
industry included in the security index showed a fair increase in i>rofit8 in 
recent years. 

It will be seen from the graph that taking the year 1928 as the base, the 
index number of profits in the cotton mill industry in 1930 fell sharply to 38. 
In 1933 the index number registered a further decline of 4 points, though in 
1931 and 1932 profit indices were as high as 53 and 83, respectively. 
This was probably due to the swadeshi movement which increased 
the profits of the cotton mills in these two years. Profits were 
generally on a much higher level in 1934 and 1935. The fluctuations 
in the profits of the jute industry were more violent. Profits declined from 
1928 and were nearly one-twelfth in 1931. From then till 1936 they gradually 
increased, the index in that year being 38. Conditions in the tea industry 
deteriorated until 1932 when the industry as a whole showed a net loss on 
balance. With the* introduction of the restriction scheme profits spurted up 
and in 1933 were almost equal to those of 1928. They receded by 46 points 
in 1934 but again in 1935 the index number of profits was 67. The sugar 
industry showed the largest increase in profits as was to be expected. Ptofits 
remained unchanged from 1928 to 1930 but in the next two years they rose 
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Tapidly being nearly three times in 1932 as compared with the base year. 
There was a slight decrease in 1933 followed by a much larger decrease during 
iihe next two years which brought down the index number to 135 in 1935. 
This was largely due to the starting of many new factories and the consequent 
overproduction in the industry. Profits in the cement industry w^ere almost 
at the same level between 1928 and 1932. In the next two years, however, 
the index number rose considerably until in 1935 it was 128. Coal showed 
little or no increase. Profits in that industry rose from 1928 to 1930 by nearly 
37 points. During the next three years, they fell to less than half, the index 
in 1933 being 65 only. There was a slight increase during the next two years, 
the index in 1935 being 69. 


showing the profits earned in 
the following industries in India, 


Ooftl . 
Cotton 
Jute . 
Tea . 
Cement 
Sugar 


(In B 000). 


1935 

1936 

4S,01 

46,65 

80,12 

82,89 

. 2,79,71 

1,82,47 

28,78 

34,90 

6,81 

7,08 

24,96 

34,49 


Complete figures of profits for 1936 are not available at present. In order* 
however, to show the trend of profits during that year a compilation was 
made showing the profits of those companies for which statistics were available 
tor 1936 and comparing them with the profits declared by the same companies 

in 1935. The marginal table gives the profits 
on the basis of the same companies during 1935 
and 1936. The table suggests that profits in 
cotton, tea and sugar industries were probably 
more during 1936 as compared with the earlier 
years. In cement the data available are very 
meagre being only for one company, but even 
there the profit showed some increase. On the 
other hand, profits in the jute industry for which 
almost complete figures are available for 1936 
recorded a big fall. This was mainly the result of the crisis in the industry 
following the breakdown of the Agreement regarding working hours. In 
coal, the position was slightly worse than in 1935. On the whole, however, 
it appears that when complete data become available, 1936 will probably 
prove a better year than 1935 for most industries except jute. 

The trend of general industrial conditions could also be roughly measured 
by the grand total of the profits in the various industries. As the same com- 
panies are taken throughout the period, the result would give a fair indication 

of the trend of profits in recent years. The 
marginal table shows the total profits declared 
by the various companies for which statistics 
are continuously available from 1928. The 
total profits of these companies during that 
year amounted to El0,90 lakhs. The actual 
depression started at the end of 1929 and profits 
during that year were therefore only slightly 
affected by it and amounted to 119,46 lakhs. 
In the next two years conditions were particularly acute and profits fell to 
B2,60 lakhs in 1931. From the early part of 1932 when the worst of the 
depression was over, profits gradually increased, the figure in 1935 being 
a5,90 lakhsoraninoroaseof H3,30 lakhs over the 1931 figure. It may be 
mote4, however, that profits were still considerably less than in 1928 and 1929. 


Grand total of profits, 
(B Lakhg). 


1928 

1920 

1980 

1961 

1932 

1988 

1984 

1985 


10,90 

9,40 

4,96 

2,60 

8,64 

4,80 

6,61 

5,90 
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The position and piospeots of Indian industries may also be roughly indi* 
Gated by the movement of ordinary share prices. The following graph show 
the index number of prices of industrial shares in the more important industries 
since 1928-29. 


Index Numbers of VaricMe- Yield Seeurities. 

[Base: 1»28'29-10&.1 



1928-2# '29-’80 'SO- *21 'Sl-’28 '32- '83 '38- '84 '84-’S6 '86-'88 '88-'87 


Prices of most industrial shares fell from 1928-29 to 1931-32. Since then, 
there has been some revival. The index number of cotton mill shares declined 
to 63 in 1931-32, but during the next three years it rose considerably, the 
level attained in 1934-36 being 82. There was a recession in prices during 
1936-36 which brought down the index to 74 but during 1936-37 the index 
number recovered to 76. In the last few months of the year 1936-37, prices 
of cotton shares rose very rapidly, the index number in March 1937, being 96. 
The prices of jute shares fell by more than a half between 1928-29 and 1932-33. 
There was a revival in the next two years, the index in 1934-36 being 69. 
Conditions worsened in the next two years as a result of the breakdown in 
the Agreement regar^g working hours and there was a drop of over 10 points 
in the index number in 1936-37. Coal shares rose in value from 1928-29 to 
1929-30 in keeping with the increase in profits, the index in that year being 
60 per cent more than jn the earlier year. Since then conditions deteriorated 
especially after 1931-32, the index in 1932-33 being only 80 or nearly half of 
what it was in 1929-30. The prices of coal shares increased since then, the 
index during 1936-37 bemg almost the same as in 1929-30. During the last 
few months of 1936-37 prices showed a marked increase. Conditions in the 
tea industry showed almost a consistent deterioration till 1932-33 when prices 
of tea shares dropped to 45 per cent of what they were in 1928-29. ' During 
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the next two years there was a striking increase following the Tea Restriction 
Scheme which raised the index number to 87 in 19S4-86. Prices receded 
again during the two following years and there was a drop of over 15 points 
in the index number. There was, however, a considerable revival in tea 
ahares in the last five or six months of the year under review. The number 

sugar companies included in the index number are not numerous but they 
are qtiite representative of the better type of sugar companies which have 
been in existence for a number of years. The index number of these shares 
remained round about 100 till 1931-32. Thereafter there was a large increase 
which took the index number to 174 in 1933-34. There was a drop of 11 
points in the next year but the index rose to 180 during 1936-37. Unlike 
most industries, the price of sugar shares declined very considerably during 
the last seven or eight months, the index number in March 1937, being 159. 
This was probably due to the threatened overproduction in the industry. 
As compared with 1928-59, the price index of shares of cement companies 
<lropped to 53 in 1931-32. They rose steadily thereafter, the index in 1936-37 
being 163. Prices of cement shares greatly appreciated during the last 
few months of 1936i37 and the index in March, 1937, was 194. This 
was due to the successful formation of the merger which in the opinion 
of the market greatly improved the prospects of the industry. 

Prices in India. — There are two important indices of wholesale prices 
published in India ; the one compiled by this Department refers to Calcutta 
while the other is compiled by the I-iabour Office, Bombay. Movements of 
these index numbers give a rough idea of the general trend of wholesale prices 
in India. 

The following table shows the wholesale price indices in the two centres as 
W’ell as in the United Kingdom, United States, Japan, France and Australia : — 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 



India 

Calcutta 

India 

Bombay 

United 

King- 

dom 

Board 

of 

Trade 

Bnited 

States 

of 

America 

Canada 

Australia 

Mel- 

bourne 

Japan 

France 

July 

1014 

««100 

1929 

«100 

July 

1014 

*100 

1929 

»100 

1020*100 

1929 Average . 

141 

100*0 

145 

1000 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

1080 

» • 

116 

82*3 

126 

86-9 

87*6 

00*7 

90*6 

88*5 

82*4 

88*4 

1031 

f> • 

06 

681 

109 

75*2 

76*8 

76*6 

76*4 

70*2 

69*6 

80*0 

1982 

» 

91 

64*6 

109 

76*2 

74*9 

68*0 

60*8 

78*3 

78*3 

68*2 

less 

•» 

87 

61*7 

08 

67*6 

76*0 

69*3 

70*2 

78*2 

81*6 

63*6 

1084 

#> • 

80 

63*1 

05 

65*5 

77*1 

78*7 

74*0 

81*6 

80*8 

60*0 

1036 

* 

01 

64*6 

00 

68*3 

77*8 

83*0 

76*4 

81*5 

84*4 

54*0 

1986 

ff * 

01 

64*5 

06 

66*2 

82*7 

84*8 

78*0 

85*6 

80*0 

65*5 

fan. 1087 

08 

60*6 

104 

71*7 

00*1 

90*1 

85*0 

01*2 

106*1 

85*8 

Feb. 

»» • 

00 

70*2' 

103 

71*0 

01*0 

00*6 

86*7 

80*7 

104*8 

85 0 


.. . 

100 

700 

110 

76*0 

04*0 

02*1 

80*4 

01*6 

100*1 

87*7 
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The Calcutta wholesale index number declined from 100 in 1929 to neaxljr 
62 in 1933. There was an increase of only 3 points in the index during the^ 
last three years. Since the middle of 1936, however, prices increased consider- 
ably, the index number gaining about 7 points by March 1937. The Bombay 
index number followed more or less a parallel course but the increase since^ 
the middle of 1936 was greater being nearly 10 points. It will be noticed: 
that prices in India have not risen to the same extent as in other countries. 

The depression affected agricultural prices more than those of industrial 
products. The gradual rectification of the disparity between the two sets 
of prices to which reference has been already made, was particularly marked 
after the middle of 1936 when the prices of primary commodities recorded a 
considerable appreciation. This is shown by an examination of the price 
trends of exported and imported articles into which the Calcutta index number 
may be roughly divided. India being an agricultural country mainly exports 
agricultural goods whereas her imports consist largely of industrial products. 
An examination of the trends of export and import prices would therefore 
show roughly the movements of agricultural and industrial prices. The 
^ ^ marginal table gives the percen- 

tage changes in the two sets of 

Septe]iib«r 1929 December 193.1 • 

prices as compared with 
September, 1929 and December, 
Dec, 1931 . . -39 —17 — — I9$h It vrill be seen from the 

Mar 1980 ! ! —88 —SO Ji —15 table that the fall in December, 

• ‘ -?9 ti 7 ’ZLi compared with Sep- 

teml^r, 1929, was 39 per cent m 
the case of exported articles, whereas it was only 17 per cent in the case 
of imported articles. In March, 1936, the level of export prices was 38 per 
cent below the pre-depression level and that of imported articles was lower 
by 30 per cent. Exported articles increased in value and by March, 1937, the 
fall was only 29 per cent as compared with September, 1929. Imported 
articles, on the other hand, registered a fall of 25 per cent. Thus 
the difference between *the two w^as reduced to 4 points. The position is 
more clearly brought out by the figures in the other two columns in the table. 
Since December,! 931, when the disparity was the greatest, the prices of exported 
articles generally rose, the increase in March, 1937, being 17 per cent. On the 
other hand, prices of imported articles declined by nearly 15 per cent in De- 
cember 1936 and though there was some'increase since that date, yet in March 
1937 imported articles were 9 per cent cheaper than in December 1931. The 
same conclusion is suggested by the index numbers of declared values of 
iniex of prkc level for exports and imports compiled by this Depart- 
Exporto import. marginal table gives the mdex 

numbers of declared values for exports and 
19^-29 . . 97*6 96-4 imports Bmcc 3927-28. The prices of exported 

1930-81 ; ; 71 5 80 0 aiticles fell by 41 per cent in 1931-32 as com- 

losl’ls .' ; 55-1 65-2 pared with 1927-28 whereas in the same period 

1934-35 *. ’. 641 ‘ 03 0 prices of imported articles fell by 28 per 

2ol c^int only, the difference between the two 

. . {>7’2 (>A'0 111" ..n -J 'Tlj 

levels bemg 13 points. In. later years the 
difference has been steadily narrowing and during 1935^36 and 1936-37 
it was 5 points only. 



Exported 

Imported 

Exported 

Imported 


arvlcles 

articles 

articles 

articles 

Dec, 1931 . 

. —39 

—17 




Dec. 1935 . 

. —SO 

—27 

+6 

—12 

Mar. 1930 . 

—88 

—SO 

-1 1 

—15 

Dec. 1980 . 

. —82 

—80 

-f-I2 

—15 

Mar. 1937 . 

—29 

—25 

4-17 



Index of price level for 
Exports Imports 
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.Index nombeni of the Cost of Iiiving. — Indices of the cost of living 
are not available for any rural tracts in India and even as regards urban areas 
they are available for only a few cities. No Indices exist for Calcutta, Madras, 
Cawnpore, Delhi and Lahore. A complete idea of the general change in the 
cost of living in India cannot therefore be given. Some indication of the 
changes in the urban cost of living may be obtained from the following 
table : — 


Statement showing the Cost of Living Index Numbers for Bombay, Akmeda- 
had, Jharia and Jamshedpur Centres during the period 1928-29 to 1936-37. 


— 

Bombay 
(Baiie July 
1014-100) 

Ahmedabad 
(Year ending 
July 

1927 100) 

Jharia 
(5 years 
preceding 
1914 = 100) 

Jamshedpur 
(Average tor 5 
years preceding 
1914 = 100) 

1028<2i) Average 





147 

06 




1029-30 . 






U7 

05 

— 


— 

1930-31 . 






129 

83 

123* 


124» 

1031-32 . 






109 

75 

117 


117 

1932-33 . 






108 

75 

106 


112 

1933-34 . 






100 

71 

04 


105 

1934-35 . 






08 i 

71 

102 


107 

193i>-3« . 





1 

102 

71 

104 


109 

1936-37 . 



• 


i 

102 

72 

103 

<1 

107 


* Average for three montiis, January-March. 


The cost of living fell steadily in Bombay from 147 in 1928-29 to 98 in 
1934-35 representing a fall of 33 per cent. In the last two years the index 
stood at 102 showing an appreciation of only 4 points. In Ahmedabad the 
index number declined from 96 to 71 in 1933-34 showing a fall of 26 per cent. 
In the last four years the index number was steady round about 71. Index 
numbers for Jharia and Jamshedpur arc available only from 1930-31 and a 
comparison therefore with the other index numbers is not possible. The 
cost of living since that year declined in Jharia to 94 and in Jamshcilpur 
to 105 in 1933-34. In the last three years, the index stood fairly steady at 
about 103 in Jharia and 107 in Jamshedpur. These figures show no ap- 
preciable increase in recent years in the cost of living. 

Financial Conditions* — Money market. — Monetary conditions were easy 
almost throughout the year under review. Towards the end of the year, 
however, trade demand revived with the rise in commodity prices and there 
was also increased activity in the capital market. This led to some hardening 
of rates at the close of the year. But on the whole, call-money rates and the 
discount on treasury bills were on the low side during the greater part of the 
year. The average call-money rate during the year under review was 
approximately per cent in Calcutta and per cent in Bombay as com- 
pared with 1*^^ per cent and 1 J per cent in the preceding year and 4|^ per 
cent and per cent in 1931-32. The call-money rate stood at \ per cent 
in both centres in April, 1936 and remained unchanged in Bombay till the 
end of July, 1936. Thereafter, it dropped at that centre to J per cent and 
continued at that levpl till October, 19^. From the following month, there 
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was an upward tendency and the rate advanced to per cent by the middle 
of February, 1937. At the close of the year under review, the money condi- 
tions became somewhat easier, the rate varying between | per cent and | 
per cent in March, 1937, In Calcutta, the rate declined to J per cent in 
June, 1936 and continued unchanged till January, 1937. In the next, 
month, it rose to 1 per ^cent but again declined to f per cent in March, 
1937. 

The abundance of funds in the market can also be seen from the discount 
rate allowed on treasury bills issued during the year. The average rate was 
12 as. 5 p. per cent in April, 1936. It (fiopped to 7 as. 7 p. per cent by 
August ; thereafter, it rose steadily till in January, 1937, the level attained was 
Bl-1^9 per cent. In the last two months of the year the rate declined to some 
extent and at the close of the year it was 15 as. 8 p. per cent. 

The Reserve Bank rate remained unchanged at 3 per cent throughout 
the year. The interest rate allowed on fixed deposits by the joint-stock 
banks was reduced further in the year, especially as the low call-money rate 
meant less profits on the floating funds of the banks. The Post Office savings 
bank rate was also brought down from 2^ to 2 per cent in July, 1936. 

Banking , — The last half of the year under review witnessed a marked 
increase in the demand for loans. The absorption of banks’ funds in trade 
and industry was particularly felt in the first quarter of 1937 when the recovery 
both in commodity and share prices gathered force. But the movement was 
steadily proceeding throughout 1936 as can be seen from the fact that the 
advances of the scheduled banks in India and the bills discounted by them on 
the 1st of January, 1937 increased by over R17 crores or 20 per cent as 
compared with the same date last year. In the same period the balances of 
these banks with the Reserve Bank declined by over Rll crores or by 35 
per cent. 

The improvement in trading and industrial conditions was reflected in the 
note circulation and cheque clearances during the year. The average circula- 
tion during 1935-36 was Rl,92 crores a month. It increased to R2,02 crores 
a month in 1936-37, an advance of RIO crores. The note circulation in April, 
1936 was HI, 96 crores. It rose steadily to R2,03 crores by August and 
remained unchanged at this level till Qctober. In November there was a 
slight set back, the circulation amounting to R2,02 crores only. But again 
during December and January circulation rose to R2,04 crores and in the 
last two months of the year it was fi2,08 crores, thus showing an increase of 
nearly R12 crores on balance during the year. Cheque clearances also regis- 
tered a similar increase. The total cheques cleared in 1936-37 amounted to 
Rl9,17 crores as compared with H18,27 crores in the preceding year and 
R16,15 crores in 1931-32. Cheques cleared during the year under review 
were only slightly less than those in 1928-29. Both the notes in circulation 
and the cheques cleared show clearly the larger circulation of money during 
the year under review *and reflect the improved conditions in the market 
brought about by the recovery of commodity prices and of industrial enter- 
prise. To some extent the larger circulation was also due to the greatly 
increased activity on the stock exchanges. 
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Exchmge . — The rupee-sterling exchange remained steady during the year 
at 1 s. The great improvement in the balance of trade in merchandise 

and the still considerable exports of gold led to easy conditions in the exchange 
market and even the large imports of silver did not cause any strain on the 
market. The Reserve Bank was able to purchase sterling to the extent of 
£63-50 million as compared with £8441 million during the preceding year and 
Government were amply provided with funds in London to meet their remit- 
tance obligations. These included the amount required to repay the per 
cent India Bonds amounting to nearly £17 million without having recourse 
to borrowing in London. 

Share markets , — The rise in industrial share values has already been noticed 
in an earlier section. Here therefore only a brief discussion of the general 
conditions of the share and capital markets need be attempted. 

The following graph shows the movement of indices of Government secu- 
rities, fixed yield securities and variable yield securities. 


Index Numbers of Indian Securities. 

[Base; 1928-29*100.] 



Oovernnmit Securities , — The index number of Government securities 
declined from 100 in 1928-29 to 83 in 1931-32. Since then it rose steadily, 
the average for the year under review being 127. Prices of Government 
securities rose steadily from the beginning of the year till December. Cheap 
money conditions and the absence of competing outlets for investments, 
especially in the first half of the year under review, led to an appreciation 
of gilt-edged prices. Tlie occupation of the Rhineland by German troops 
in March and the constitutional crisis in England during November and 
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December wd the generally disturbed European situation on account <xt the 
Spanish conflict had but a temporary effect on the price of Government 
securities. Even the general improvement in trade in the second half of the 
year and the considerable absorption of available funds in new capital issues 
did not depress gilt-edged values until the first quarter of 1937, By that time 
competition from these outlets had some effect and the price index of Govern* 
ment securities dropped by 6 points. The loan programme of the Govern- 
ment of India which was comparatively small and the ease with which Govern- 
ment were able to borrow the required amount in May 1936 helped in the rise 
of Government securities. The repayment of the sterling bonds in London 
without recourse to fresh borrowing strengthened the market in India which 
was helped also by the strong tone of India’s sterling stock in London. 

Fixed Yield Securities . — The index number of these secxirities fell from 
100 in 1928-29 to 91 in 1931-32. There has been a consistent increase after 
that year, the index in 1936-37 being nearly 134. The prices of these securities 
generally move in sympathy with those of Government securities. The index 
number in April 1936 was 130. It rose to 136 in September and remained 
round about 136 in the next four months. A decline set in February and 
the index dropped by 5 points. 

Variable Yield Securities . — This index shows the trend of industrial condi- 
tions. From 100 in 1928-29 the index dropped to 65 in 1931-32. It steadily 
rose after that year, the level attained in 1934-35 being 108. There was no 
change in the next year but during the year under review there was another 
rise of 10 points to 118, The index showed a marked rise in the second half of 
1936-37. The index number in April 1936 was 107. It rose to 116 by 
October showing an increase of 8 points. In the last six months of the year 
there was even a more remarkable advance w^hich raised the figure to 138 in 
March, 1937. Except jute, almost all industries registered increases, the most 
remarkable being iron and steel and cement. There was great activity on the 
Bombay and Calcutta stock exchanges and speculators wTre particularly 
active in the second-half of the year, especially in steel and cement shares. 

The recovery in industrial prospects which w as noticeable from the increase 
in industrial share values was also reflected in the market for new' capital. 
Conditions in this market during 1936-37 showed the growing confidence of 
the investing public in the future of industrial enterprise in India. The fresh 
flotations during the year under review were almost comparable with those 
immediately following the war. The new Companies Act which came into 
force on the 15th of January 1937 probably accelerated the issues that were in 
contemplation. But the chief factors at work were the greater confidence in 
industrial enterprise and the abundance of uninvested money. It has been 
estimated that over 1116 crores were subscribed tow'ards new issues during 
the year 1936-37. In addition, conversion operations were carried on and new 
loans were raised by local bodies such as the Calcutta Port Commissionera 
and the Calcutta Improvement Trust. 

Trading Ckmditiofls. The total value of India’s exports during 
1936-37 amounted to Rl,96 crores which was R36 crores more than in the 
preceding year and R64 crores more than the lowest point reached in 1932-33. 
As compared with 1928-29, the pre-depression year, exports in the year under 
review still showed a deficit of Rl,34 crores or 41 per cent. This enormous 
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slmnkage is almost entirely due to the decline in prices of exported articless 
which amounted to 41 per cent in 19^6-37 as compared with 1928-29. The- 
quantum of exports was in all probability slightly higher than that in 1928-29., 
Imports into India were valued at ill,25crore8in 1936-37 as compared with* 
Bl,34 crores in the preceding year and Bl,15 crores in 1933-34, the lowest figure* 
attained during the period. As against 1928-29, when the value of imports- 
was Bi2,53 crores, the fall in the year under review amounts to 51 per cent. 
Only a part of this shrinkage, however, is due to the decline in prices. Aa 
compared with 1928-29, the decrease in import prices was only about 35 per 
cent and there is little doubt therefore that the quantum of imports has been* 
reduced considerably, unlike exports, as compared with the pre-depression» 
level. 

The main feature of India’s foreign trade during 1036-37 was a remarkable^ 
growth in the export trade as compared with the preceding year, the advance 
being nearly R36 crores. The largest increase occurred in the case of raw 
cotton amounting to Rl()| crores ; oil-seeds accounted for a rise of R8J crorea 
and jute raw and manufactures for R5J crores. Thus these three items* 
between them accounted for a rise in value of R24r| erores or over two-thirds- 
of the total. Smaller increases of R3 crores in grain, pulse and flour, and 
Rif crores under hides and skins and a large aggregate increase of R6f crores 
in other miscellaneous items account for the remainder of the advance in value* 
during 1936-37. 

Most of the items under imports recorded decreases during the year under 
review as compared with the previous year, the largest being under cotton 
yarns and manufactures amounting to nearly R3f crores. Imports of iron 
and steel manufactures shrank in value by over Rif crores and those of motor 
cars and other vehicles by Rf crore. These three items account for a fall 
of R5f crores out of a total of about R9 crores. Two items to show’ increase 
in value were machinery and other yarns and textile fabrics (except cotton) 
which between them registered a rise of nearly a crore. All the other items 
shrank in value to the extent of nearly tt4| crores. 

Balance of Trade * — The increase in India’s balance of trade is shown 
in the table below : — 


— 

1928-29 ^ 

1 



1934-35 

1935-30 

1930-37 

Export of Indian merchandise (private) 

B (Crores) 

—2,44 

R (Crores) 
-hl,32 
—1,29 1 

H ((Yores) 
+ I 47 
—1,12 

B (Crores) 
+ i,.>2 
—1,29 

B (Crores) 
+ 1,61 
— 1,30 

B (Crores 
+ 1,96 
—1,18 

Imports of foreign merchandise (»*?««« 

re-exports) private, (a) 

Balance of trade In merchandise (private) 

-f86 

^3 

+ 35 

+23 

i -t-Si 

+78 

Gold (private) 

Silver (private) ..... 

—21 


+ 57 

+ 53 

+37 

-i-28 

—13 



—1 

—14 

Balance of transactions in treasure in- 
cluding currency notes (private). 

Total vlublo balance of trade 

—34 

+65 

+ 57 

+ 58 

+ 30 

+l4 

+52 

+68 

+92 

+ 76 

+ 67 j 

+92 


(«) Exclusive of the value of railway materials imported direct by State Ualiways working under company 
management, which was not paid for In the ordinary way. 


The balance of trade in merchandise, which was over R86 crores in 1928-29^ 
had dwindled to R3 crores in 1932-33. In the next three years, the balance 
was on a somewhat higher level, but in the year under review, it increased to 
nearly R78 crores as compared with R31 crores in the preceding year. India. 
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imported gold to the extent of B21 crores in 1928-29. In 1932*^33, the tendency 
was reversed and India exported B66 crores worth of gold. Since then, gold 
exports have been steadily going down and in 1936-37 they amount^ to 
only R28 crores. Another interesting fact in the year under review is the 
revival of the imports of silver which amounted in value to R14 crores. As 
a result of this, the net balance of transaction in treasure in favour of India 
was only R14 crores in 1936-37 as compared with R36 crores in the preceding 
year and R65 crores in 1932-33. In 1928-29, India had a net balance against 
her in treasure to the extent of R34 crores. The total balance of trade in 
favour of India amounted to R92 crores in 1936-37 as compared with R67 
crores in the preceding year and H52 crores in 1928-29. This is a substantial 
figure and was exceeded only in 1933-34, owing chiefly to the larger exports of 
gold in that year. 

Shipping . — The recovery in India’s foreign trade may also be gauged by 
the movement of shipping. The tonnage of vessels cleared with cargoes 
during 1928-29 was 8*4 million tons. This decreased to 7*2 million tons in 
1932-33, or by 14 per cent. After that year, shipping recovered steadily and 
tn 1936-37, the tonnage cleared was 8*7 million tons or slightly more than in 
1928-29. The tonnage of vessels entered with cargoes declined from 8-2 
million tons in 1928-29 to 6*9 million tons or by 16 per cent in 1932-33. 
It rose steadily till 1935-36, when it amounted to 8*3 million tons, 
or a little more than the base year. But in 1936-37, it receded to 8*2 million 
tons which is almost the same as in 1928-29. On the whole, the tonnage 
entered and cleared is now almost equal to that in the pre-depression period. 

The Quantum of Trade of India . — It was stated in an earlier paragraph 
that the volume of India’s exports in 1936-37 was probably slightly greater 
than in 1928-29, whereas that of imports was considerably smaller. This 
conclusion is borne out by the table given below. To illustrate the varia- 
tions in the quantum of trade, the values of the imports and exports of mer- 
chandise have been compiled on the basis of the declared values per unit 
in 1927-28 and are shown below. Changes in the price-level of imports and 
exports in relation to 1927-28 are also indicated by means of index numbers 
obtained by comparing these figures with the actually recorded values each 
year. These statistics are necessarily approximate, but they afford a rough 
measure of the course of India’s trade and prices. 


Year 

1 

Qua-Ntum or 

i*B10X-L£VXL OF 

Exports 

2 

Imports 

3 

Exports 

4 

Imports 

5 




R {Crores) 

R (Oores) 



1927-28 

• • 


319-2(100-0) 

249-8(100‘0) 

100-0 

100-0 

1928-29 . 



338-6(106-l) 

262-8(105*2) 

97-6 

96*4 

1929-30 

« • 


344-6( 108-0) 

258-4(103-4) 

90*2 

93*2 

1930-81 



308*4(96-6) 

206-0(82-6) 

71-6 

80-0 

1981-32 . 



263*3(82-5) 

176-3(70-6) 

59-2 

71-7 

1932-33 . 



239*2(74*9) 

203-4(81-4) 

55-3 

66-2 

1933-34 . 



276-2(86-2) j 

181-7(72*7) 

53*6 

63*5 

1934-35 . 



280-4(87-8) ! 

210-0(84*1) 

54-1 

63*0 

1935-36 



282-l(88-4) i 

216-4(86-6) 

56-9 

62-1 

3986-37 



342*9(107*4) i 

199*4(79*8) 

57*2 

I 62 8 

1 
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The quantum of India's exports increased by nearly 8 per cent between 
1927-28 and 1929-30. When the depression started in October, 1929, trade 
naturally declined, and the lowest point in the quantum of exports was reached 
in 1932-33, when it was 75 per cent of the level of 1927-28 and about 71 per 
cent of that of 1928-29. From 1933-34, it steadily rose, the increase being 
particularly remarkable in the year under review. In 1936-37, it was greater 
than in 1928-29 by 1 point and was only half a point less than in 1929-30. 
The quantum of imports rose by 6 points in 1928-29 as compared with the 
preceding year. In the next year, it was only slightly reduced, but in 1930-31, 
it declined by 18 per cent and in the following year, the quantum was 29 per 
cent less than in 1927-28. In 1932-33, there was some revival of the import 
trade, but in the next year, it again declined and was only slightly higher than 
the lowest point reached in 1931-32. During 1934-36 and 1936-36, the quan- 
tities imported into India were on a much higher level being 84 and 87 per 
cent of 1927-28. There was a set back in the year under review again and 
the quantum of imports was only 80 per cent of that in the base year. 

Inland Trade, — India’s internal trade has also recovered in recent years 
with the growth of foreign trade and the expansion of industrial activity in 
the country. The following table shows this growth since 1933-34 in the case 
of the main commodities of internal trade. Figures for earlier years are not 
available as the collection of inland trade statistics was only resumed in that 
year. 


Inland Trade. 


(FigureB in 000 mds.) 


— 

1938-34 

1934-85 

1935-86 

1936-87 

Coal and ooke 

343,964 

378,184 

886,792 

397,861 

Cotton, row 

20,516 

21,474 

23,574 

29,207 

Cotton piecegooda 

9,441 

9,898 

10,132 

10,521 

Grain, pulse and flour 

107.103 

126,270 

116,333 

120,235 

Hides and skins, raw 

2,691 

2,482 

2,506 

3,167 

Jute, raw 

32,077 

25,390 

29.034 

88,225 

Gunny bags and clot^i . 

4,478 

4,267 

4,611 

6,162 

Iron and steel, bars, sheets, girders and other c(Hnm3rcial forms 

30,392 

33,826 

40,504 

39,817 

of Iron. 

Oilseeds 

46,650 

39.311 

36.697 

48,775 

Sugar 

29,162 

27,916 

31,261 

40,880 

XOTAt 

628,464 

(100) 

667,967 

679,344 

730,839 

(117) 


Almost all the items showed an increase in volume during 1936-37 as com- 
pared with the earlier years. The increase in coal and coke, grain, cotton raw, 
iron and steel goods and sugar was particularly noticeable. Most of the other 
items also registered advances and the total volume of inland trade in the 
principal articles was considerably higher in the year under review as com- 
pared with the earlier years. 
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Ctoneral. 

The growth of inland trade may also be measured to some extent by Ibe 
statistics of railway earnings and ixaffio published by the Bailway Board. 
The following table shows these figures from 1928-29 : — 


Statement shotving gross earnings, total wagons haded from 1928-29 to 1936-37. 


Year 

G»06S 

EASKIKOS 

Total wagons 
loaded 

(000) 

State owned 
Klys. 









(Crores of 










Rupees.) 


1028-29 . 








1,05 

6,993 

1929-30 . 








1,02 

6,898* 

1930-31 . 








97 

6,682 

1931-32 . 








87 

6,098 

1932-33 . 








84 

6,996 

1933-34 . 







• 

87 

6,489 

1034,-36 . 








90 

6,850 

1936-36 . 







• 

91 

6,964 

1036-37 . 

* 







96t 

7,266* 


♦ Appi oxiraat© figures. 

t Figures for Burma Railways are approximate only. 


The gross eaxnings of State Railways amounted to R105 crores in 1928-29. 
They declined to R84 crores in 1932-33 or by 20 per cent. There has been a 
steady increase after that year which was particularly noticeable in the year 
under review when the earnings amounted to R96 crores or R12 crores more 
than in 1932-33. Similarly, the total wagons loaded on Class I — Railways 
declined from 7 million to nearly 6 million in 1932-33, after which the tide 
turned, the wagons loaded in the year under review being 7-3 million or an 
■increase of over 21 per cent. 

Tariff Changes. — The changes in the tariff made under the various 
Acts passed during the later part of 1935 and the earlier part of 1936 were 
dealt with in the preceding year’s Remew. Since then two Acts have been 
passed, introducing certain changes in the tariff. 

The Indian Finance Act, 1937, raised the excise duty on Khandsari Sugar 
from 10 as. per cwt. to Rl-5 per cwt. and on sugar, other than khandsari or 
palmyra, from Rl-5 per cwt. to R2 per cwt. This change in the excise duty 
involved a change in the import duty on sugar. The protective duty on sugar 
was imposed, in accordance with the recommendation of the Tariff Board, in 
.April, 1931, at R7-4 a cwt., but in the emergency Budget of September, 1931, a 
surcharge of 25 per cent was added which brou^t it to the present level of 
R9-1 a cwt. when, instead of the revenue surcharge beii^ removed, the excise 
was introduced in 1934, it was thought desirable to maintain an additional 
margin of 8 as. a cwt. between the duty on domestic •sagac, which was fixed 
at Rl-5 a cwt., and that on impenrted sugar. This additional margin 
based on a subsi^ary recommendation of the Tariff Board, which apprehended 
•.that in certain circumstances the price of imported sugar m%ht fiaU briow the 
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General. 

figure which the Board estimated to be the fair selling price for the Indian 
product. In conditions prevailing at the time of the introduction of the 
Finance Bill in the Legislature, sugar was being sold at prices so far below the 
price of imported sugar that there was no necessity or justification for main- 
taining any addition to the substantive protection of R7-4 a cwt. to which the 
industry was entitled until the 31st March, 1938. The import duty was 
accordingly fixed at the rate at which excise duty is for the time being leviable 
on sugar, other than kfiandsari or palmyra, plus R7-4 a cwt. The Act also 
increased, as a revenue measure , the import duty and correspondingly also 
the excise duty on silver from 2 as. an ounce to 3 as. an ounce. The Act was 
assented to by the Governor-General on the Slst March, 1937, but the changes 
mentioned above became effective from the 28th February, 1937, under the 
provisions of the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1931. 

The existing protective duty of twelve annas per mamid on broken rice 
was continued for another year in the interests of the Indian rice grower under 
the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1937. The Act received the assent of 
the Governor-General on the 14th April, 1937, but the duty imposed by it was 
actually brought into force on the 31st March, 1937, under the Provisional 
Collectionof Taxes Act, 1931, and is to remain in force till the 31st March, 
1938. 

The protective duty of R1 per cwt. on wheat and wheat flour expired on 
the 31st March, 1937. 

Besides the statutory changes mentioned above the import duty on grey 
cotton piecegoods (excluding bordered grey chadars, dkuties, sur is and scarves 
and printed cotton piecegoods) of British manufacture was reduced from 
25 per cent ad valorem or 4| as. per lb., whichever is higher to 20 per cent 
ad valorem or 3J as. per lb., whichever is higher and that on other kinds of 
cotton piecegoods and fabrics of British manufacture with the exception of 
printed cotton piecegoods and printed fabrics assessable under Item Nos. 
48(3)(6)(1) and 48(9)(a) of the Indian Customs Tariff from 25 per cent ad 
valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem under section 4(1) of the Indian Tariff Act, 
1934, as it was found after enquiry that the existing duties had become exces- 
sive for the purpose of securing the protection intended to be afforded by them 
to similar articles of Indian manufacture. These changes came into effect 
on the 25th June, 1930. Under the provisions of section 4(1) of the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1934, the minimum specific import duty on non-British fabrics 
assessable under Item Nos. 48(1 )(6) and 48(5)(6)(ii) of the Indian Customs 
Tariff was increased from 4 as. to 5 as. per square yard and that on fabrics 
assessable under Item No. 48(6)(a)(ii) from as. to 4 as. per square yard 
with effect from the Ist April, 1937. The excise duty on khandsari sugar 
which was increased from 10 as. per cwt. to Rl-5 per cwt. by the Indian 
Finance Act, 1937, as stated above was reduced with effect from the 28th 
February 1937, to R1 per cwt. in pursuance of clause 10 of the Sugar (Excise 
Duty) Order, 1934. 
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Imports of Merchandise. 

The following table shows the oompaiative importance of the principal 
articles imported into British India: — 


Importf. 


(In Ibonsuids of Bnpees) 


rials 

Hilary 


Cotton and cotton goods 
Machinery and mlllworic • 

Metals and ores 
Oils ... . 

Vehicles .... 
Instnimente, apparatus and appU< 
anoes. « • 

Artificial silk . 

ProYisions and oilman*s stores 
Dyes .... 

Hardware 

Wool, raw and mannlaottired 
Paper and pasteboard . 

Chemicals 

Silk, raw and manufactured 
lilqUOTB 

Kubber manufactures 
Drugs and medicines . 

Spices .... 

Prults and vegetables 
Glass and glassware 
Precious stones and pearls, unset 
Paints and painters* materials 
Tobacco 
Manures 
Apparel 
Stationery 

Grain, pulse and flour 
Building aUd engineering mater: 
Toilet reuuialtes . 

Arms, ammunition and mli 
stores . ^ • 

Haberdashery and mUllnery 
Salt .... 

Books, printed, etc. 

Tea chests 
Wood and timber , 

Earthenware and porcelain 
Belting for machinery . 

Toys and requisites for games 
Clocks and watches and parts 
Tallow and stcarine 
Cutlery .... 

Soap .... 

Sugar .... 

Gums and resins 
Bobbins • • ^ 

Furniture and cabinetware 
Boots and shoos 
Umbrellas and fittings . 

Tea .... 

Fish {exdudinff canned fish) 

Flax, raw and manufactured 
Jewellery, also plate of goM. 
silver 

Animals, living 
Coal and coke 
Paper making materials 
Jute and jute goods 
Matches 

All other articles . 

Total valitb of impoets 


and 


1982-33 

1988-84 

1084-86 

1985-86 

1936-87 

Percentage o 
total imports 
of mer* 
chandlse 
in 1986-87 

■ 

84,08.63 

21,30,05 

27,04,68 

27,89,62 

28,88,02 

18>68 

10,64,24 

32,76,98 

12,68,20 

18,67,66 

14,18,04 

11>29 

0,78,49 

9,49,86 

11,87,74 

12,08,82 

0,68,70 

7-78 

8,00,01 

6,76,^47 

6,97,19 

7,24,64 

7,26,27 

6-79 

8,81,94 

4,76,88 

6,60,00 

6,92,14 

6,67,78 

6-26- 

8,84,77 


4,72,62 

5,17,62 

6.19,14 

418 

4,16,85 


8,50,29 

8,16,78 

8.85,60 

308 

2,92,87 

2,71,66 

2,89,06 

8,11,87 


2'6(t 

2,60,48 

2,46,10 

8,07,61 

8,88,67 


2*41 

2,99,22 

2,87,88 

8,05,80 

3,26,76 

2,89,35 

2-81 

2,96,47 

2,54,93 

8,86,47 

2.78,64 

2,86,94 

2-29 

2,86,46 

2,63,19 

2,72,82 


2,81,68 

2*25 

2,71,26 

2,70,06 

2.02,80 

8,11,88 

2,72,19 

217 

4,88,87 

8,68,60 

8,87,00 

2,77,65 

2,41,87 

1*98 

2,25,70 

2,26,98 

2,85,56 

2.47,56 

2,39,61 

1-91 

1,98,85 

1,87,58 

2,05,82 

M Wi W 1 

2,11,81 

1-69 

1,86,88 

1,98,42 

1,91.90 

2,11,17 

2,07,02 

1-66 

1,72,60 

1,65,67 

1,55,49 

1,61,77 

1,87,76 

1-60 

1,16,67 

1,00,14 

1,29,90 

1,88,41 

1,41,69 

1*13 

1,42,47 

1,22,18 

1,82,56 

1,89,40 

1,27,92 

102’ 

83,64 

74,82 

60,10 

48,06 

07,62 

0-78 

92,19 

92,39 

96,83 

3,02,05 

96,88 

077 

96,04 

72,16 

61,82 

61,66 

80,83 

065 

62,89 

62,42 

67,06 

71,14 

80.08 

0*64 

84,21 

81,61 

82,42 

73,08 

79,72 

0-64 

72,86 

66,22 

68,80 

76,10 

76,17 

0-60^ 

70>98 

83,70 

2,66,45 

1,02,40 

72,01 

0-67 

77,36 

64,86 

60,00 

72,79 

67,82 

0-54 

68,14 

66,61 

64,05 

66,06 

67,25 

0*54 

44,14 

42,97 

42,72 

48,91 

66,09 

0-58 

67,80 

64,67 

67,36 

59,06 

64,34 

0-61 

78,96 

49,79 

52,08 

66,74 

60,40 

0*48 

46,88 

49,3.3 

61,88 

63,31 

57,03 

0-46 

47,77 

53,88 

62,08 

68,37 

56,27 

0‘45 

61,44 

54,00 

66,79 

63,42 

49,02 

0 39 

49,56 

48,15 

44,24 

46,07 

46,62 

0-38 

62,86 

40,06 

40,83 

68,53 

45,96 

037 

47,83 

’53,36 

50,65 

47,61 

43,53 

035 

12,76 

15,98 

16,26 

18,16 

40,87 

0*82 

24,65 

19,66 

22,32 

28,36 

35,71 

0-29 

24,27 

25,50 

27,98 

28.70 

28,68 

0*28 

82,63 

78,37 

68,21 

84,27 

26,86 

0*21 

4,22,87 

2,70,97 

2,10,86 

3,90,78 

28,91 

0*39 

23,68 

28,61 

26,98 

26,10 

28,11 

0*18 

28,67 

22,31 

28,76 

83,03 

22,44 

0*18 

37,65 

I 16,89 

20,16 

28,28 

21,50 

0*17 

61,77 

47,61 

84,77 

28,78 

21,19 

0*17 

27,77 

26,66 

27,16 

29,18 

19,40 

0*18 

34,63 

25.13 

17,13 

24,97 

38,16 

0*14 

13,66 

15,05 

16,67 

10,34 

17,80 

0*34 

16,76 

16,64 

17,68 

37,93 

17,02 

0*14 

84,43 

6,60 

23,20 

10,^6 

16,17 

0*18 

14,79 

28,32 

24,94 

26,43 

15,68 

0*38 

0,68 

3.3,59 

12,60 

18.21 

16,18 

0*12 

22,09 

27,10 

26,28 

20,48 

14,64 

0*12 

18,49 

9,85 

8,62 

10,80 

9,26 

0*07 

62 

74 

62 

3,09 

48 


6,16,88 

6,29,49 

7,83,24 

8,01,00 

8,18,31 

' ‘6*68 

132,58,48 

116,86,70 

' 132,28,66 

184,42,72 

125,24,28 

100 
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Cotton manufactures. 

Cotton manniactores (B17,88 lakhs). — ^The total vahie of imports of 
cotton manufactures into India dropped to nearly R18 crores in the year 
under review from the preceding year’s figure of S21 J crores. Both the yams 
and piecegoods sections shared in the general decrease. A summary of 
the results of the year is shown in the following table which also gives figures 
for the past four years and for 1913-14 and 1929-30 for purposes of com- 
parison : — 



1918-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1929-80 

1938-34 

1984-85 

1935-86 

1986-87 


B (lakhs) 

il (lakbs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

H (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

rvisfa aud yarn .... 

4.16 

6,00 

2,68 

3,10 

8,71 

2,65 

Piecegoods— 







Grey (oubleacbod) 

26.45 

20,98 

3,06 

4,03 

4,34 

3,88 

White (bleached) 

14,29 

13,27 

4,78 

6,47 

4,08 

4,40 

Coloured, printed or 
dyed 

17,86 

15,16 

5,26 

7.49 

6,46 

5,50 

Total piboeqoods 

67,60 

49,36 

18,04 

16,93 

15,78 

13,37 

Hosiery 

1,20 

1,44 

. 77 

58 

50 

38 

nandkerchiefs and eiia^ls 

89 

17 

4 

4 

5 

0 

Thread . . . • . , . 

80 

81 

61 

71 

65 

70 

Other sorts 

1,62 

82 

35 

40 

40 

44 

Ora»J) total {exduding fbnts) 

66,76 

68,59 1 

17,29 j 

21,76 

i 

23,15 

17,48 


Imports of cotton twist and yam during 1936-37 amounted to 28} million 
Jbs. valued at R2,55 lakhs, a decrease of 16 million lbs. or 36 per cent in quan- 
tity and of Rl,16 lakhs or 31 per cent in value, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The imports during the year were lowest on record since 1919-20. 
The decrease was mostly in evidence in the imports of grey yarns, while those 
of white, coloured and mercerised yarns showed comparatively smaller 
decreases. The tables below show the imports of the various kinds of yarns 
arranged according to counts : — 


Grey. 


Counts 

19.‘14-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 







lbs. (000) 

lbs. (000) 

lbs. (000) 

1-20 

• 





191 

40 

76 

n-so 






943 

1,088 

758 

U-40 

• 





7,121 

12,528 

' 3,284 

U-60 






366 

606 

601 

4bove 50 . 






6,906 

6,881 

6,727 

CVofolds . 


• 




6,942 

8,014 

3,704 





Total 


21,472 

29,167 

10,140 

iTaluo (E lakhs) 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

1,71 

2,18 

1,23 
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Imports. 

A feature of the above table is the sharp decline in the imports under counts 
31-40, while the demand for higher counts of yarns though somewhat res- 
tricted, was evenly distributed. Imports of the former grades jErom aU the 
principal sources showed decreases, the decrease being most marked in the 
consignments from China and Japan, which fell from 6 million and 5. million 
lbs. in 1935-36 to half a million and If million lbs., respectively, in the year 
under review. Imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 1,076,000 lbs. 
as compared with 1,262,000 lbs. in 1935-36. In the range above 50s, China 
'displaced the United Kingdom from her position as the largest supplier and 
sent 3*2 million lbs. in 1936-37 as compared with 2*6 million lbs. in 1935-36, 
while the imports from the United Kingdom fell from 3*8 million lbs. to 2*6 
million lbs. Imports from Japan, which are comparatively small, continued 
to show a steady increase. As regards twofolds, the principal trade was in 
Nos. 26-50, Japan and Clxina supplying practically the whole of the imports 
in this range which totalled 2*1 million lbs. as against 5*6 million lbs. in 1935- 
36. Twofolds Nos. 51-80 were also drawn principally from Japan (668,000 
lbs.), China (610,000 lbs.) and the United Kingdom (83,000 lbs.), their res- 
pective shares in the preceding year being 614,000 lbs., 1,424,000 lbs. and 51,000 
lbs. The average declared value of all grey yarns imported rose from 12 as. 
per lb. in 1936-36 to 13 as. per lb. in the year under review, owing particularly 
to smaller imports of medium grade yarns. In 1934-35, the average declared 
value was 12 as. 9 p. per lb. 


White and coloured. 


Counts 

White 

COLOUBBn 

1934-35 

' 

1936-36 

193637 

1934-36 

1936-36 

1936-37 


lbs. (000) 




IbB. (000) 

lbs. (000) 

1-30 

58 

166 


461 

290 

313 

ai-40 

566 

705 

882 

310 

302 

264 

41-50 

23 

25 

17 

27 

10 

5 

Above 50 . 

855 

863 

826 

148 

213 

272 

TwofoldB . 

2,078 

1,668 

1,135 

335 

252 

189 

Totai. 

3,670 

3,416 

2,953 

1,271 

1,067 

1,043 

Value ( R lakhs) 

36 

32 

28 

14 

12 

12 


With the exception of counts 31-40, all other descriptions of bleached yarns 
:ahowed decreases. The United Kingdom continued to be the principal sup- 
plier of white yarns, singles, but in twofolds, which form the bulk of these 
imports, Japan has been a formidable competitor in recent years. Imports of 
•twofold yarns below 25 counts are very small. In counts 26-60, the total im- 
ports of twofolds at*864,000 lbs., were divided between Japan and the United 
Kingdom which supplied 697,000 lbs. and 167,000 lbs, as against 992,000 lbs. 
ana 569,000 lbs., respectively, in 1935-36. Imports of twofolds Nos. 51-80 
amounted to 256,000 lbs. as compared with 62,000 lbs. in the preceding year 
and were drawn from Japan (260,000 lbs.) and the United Kingdom (6,000 lbs.). 
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Cotton twist and yarn. 

Coloured yarns were in better demand in counts 1-30 and above 50s, The 
United Kingdom supplied practically the whole of coloured yarns, with the 
exception of 23,000 lbs, in singles and 48,000 lbs. in doubles, which were chiefly 
imported from China (11,000 lbs.) and Switzerland (8,000 lbs.) in the case of 
singles and Japan (44,000 lbs.) in the case of doubles. 


Merce^rised yarns. 


Counts 

19.34.35 

1935*36 

1936-37 







lbs. (000) 

Iba. (000) 

Iba. (000) 

1-60 





* 

9 


1 

Above 50 • 






71 

111 

45 

Twofolds 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

7,595 

10,798 

9,315 





Total 


7,676 

10,909 

9,361 

Value ( E lakhs) 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

88 

1,08 

91 


Imports of mercerised yarns, singles, practically the whole of which were 
above 50s, amounted to 45,000 lbs., of which Japan supplied 42,000 lbs. as 
against 109,000 lbs. in 1935-36, the remainder coming from the United King- 
dom. As regards twofolds mercerised yarns, total imports fell from 11 million 
lbs. to 9 million lbs. in 1936-37. Japan enjoyed practically the whole of this 
trade which is mainly in counts above 50. 

The table below gives the imports of cotton twist and yarn from the United 
Kingdom, Japan, China {including Hongkong) and other countries for the 
year 1929-30 and in the three years ended 1936-37. The figures in paranthesis 
indicate the relative percentage shares in the total imports : — 


Imports of cotton, twist and yarn and percentage shares of the principal countries 

in the total imports. 




Quahtitt 


Valui 


1029-$0 

1984-86 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1029-80 

1084-85 

1985-36 

1086-87 


lbs. 

Ibt. 

llw. 

Iba 

B 

B 

B 

B 

'From-* 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhi) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhi) 

United Kingdom , 

20,118 

9,792 

9,767 

7,662 1 

2,90 

1,01 

97 

70 


(46%) 

(29%) 

(22%) 

(27%) 

(49%) 

(88%) 

(2»%) 

(81%) 

Japan . , 

10,870 

11,840 

21,807 

15330 

1,64 

1,10 

1,70 

1,87 

! 

(25%) 

(88%) 

(48%) 

(55%) 

(27%) 

(87%) 

(48%) 

(54%) 

'OfaJna iinduiing 








1 

Hongkong) 

10,675 

12,768 

18,419 

4,003 

1,11 

02 

04 

38 


(24%) 

(88%) 

(80%) 

(18%) 

(18%) 

(80%) 

(26%) 

(15%) 

Other eottntrias • 

2,825 

122 

77 

85 

29 

1 

1 

1 


(6%) 

.. 

.. 

.. 

(6%) 


.. 

. . 

Total 

48,882 

84.022 

44,570 

28,520 

6,00 

8,10 

3,71 

2,55" 






a.a.p. 

B.a.p. 

Bji.p. 

B.a.p. 

Daolarod value per lb. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-5-10 

0-14-7 

0-18-4 

0-14-4 
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Imports. 

It will be seen that notwithstanding the decrease in quantities of yarn® 
imported from the United Kingdom and Japan, the percentage shares of both 
these countries advanced from 22 and 48 to 27 and 66, respectively, at the- 
expense of China. 

The following table shows the imports of twist and yam and the produc- 
tion thereof in Indian mills, classified according to counts, for the years- 
stated : — 



1913-14 

(FBB-WAH 

TBAR) 

1929-30 1 

j 

1934-36 

1935-30 

1936-37 


Imports 

Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

■ 

■fgQH 

Imports 

Pjoduc- 

tlon 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IbH. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cotton twlBt 
and yarn— 
Nub. 1 to £0 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

1,254 

492,603 

1,047 

498,882 

410 

678,170 

182 

594,552 

258 

502.092 

»» 21 to 25 

396 

123,996 

290 

181,245 

281 

151,650 

174 

161,705 

169 

148,005 

„ 25 to 30 

3,686 

42,990 

895 

90,679 

956 

130,763 

1,216 

126,079 

819 

120,757 

,, 81 to 40 

23,657 

19,712 

20,060 

46,865 

7,980 

96,044 

18,535 

112,389 

4,431 

123.008 

Above No. 40 

7,869 

2,099 

9,013 

16,279 

8,402 

48,877 

8,710 

58,528 

8,484 

01,852 

Tvrofolda 

(doubles) 



13.058 


15,950 


20,731 

— 

14,341 


0n»p«*cltted de- 
Bcrlptlous and 
waste . 

G, 810(a) 

679 

34 

6,710 

i 43 

6,910 

22 

i 6,084 

23. 

8.403 

ToTit . j 

44,171 

682,777 

43,882 

888,660 

84,022 

1,001,420 

44,570 

1,059,287 

28.520 

l,054,lir 


la) laclades white twlBt and yam which commeuced to be shuvvu separately by coiiuts from April, 1927. 


Indian mill production, which had reached a record total in 1935-36, did 
not show any appreciable yariation in 1936-37. It is interesting to observe 
that the production of counts above No. 40 showed an increases The 
increase in the production of these counts is largely accounted for by the 
steady importations of Egyptian, African and American cotton which has 
been a regular feature in recent years. The following table illustrates the 
position more clearly : — 


Years 

Quantity of 
yarns of counts 
above 40 
produced 

Total quantity 
of all descrip- 
tions produced 

Ratio of the 
quantity of 
yarn above 40fl 
to the total 
quantity 





Million lbs. 

Million lbs. 

Per cent. 

1929-30 




15 

834 

1-80 

1930-31 



. 

27 

867 

3-11 

1931-32 




34 

966 

3-52 

1932-33 

a » * 



37 

1,010 

3-64 

1933-34 

• • • 



37 

921 

4*02 

1934-35 

• • a 



44 

1,001 

4*40 

1935-36 




58 

1,059 

6*48 

1936. 37 




62 

1,064 

6-88 
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Cotton piecegoods. 

The imports of cotton piecegoods into British India totalled 764 million 
yards in 1936-37, or 183 million yards less than in the preceding year. The 
value of these imports was B13,37 lakhs as compared with ill5,78 lakhs in 
1936-36. Supplies from Japan and the United Kingdom were on a reduced 
scale, and amounted to 417 million yards and 334 million yards as against 
496 million yards and 440 million yards, respectively, in 1935-36. Imports 
of the three main descriptions of piecegoods, grey, white, and coloured, dyed 
or printed, during the last three years and in 1929-30, distinguishing the shares 
of the United Kingdom and Japan, together with the percentage variations 
of the imports in 1936-37 as compared with 1935-36 and 1929-30, are set forth 
in the table below : — 


Imports of 
eotton piece* 
lioods 


Quantity 


Percentage Increase 
(+) m dccreaae(— ) 
in 1936-37 as com- 
pared with 1935-36 

1 Fifi 

If 82! 

St 

Value 


i 1 

ipi 

tD^eo^ 

1 1 i? 

§f!i 

^fas 

111! 


1929- 

80 

1934- 

86 

1936- 

86 

1 1936- 
1 37 

l+ll 

; 1929- 
.1 30 

1934- 

85 

1936- 

86 

1936- 

37 

l+as 

m 

Orey. 
®*rora — 
United 

Yds. 

(Mll- 

Hons) 

521 

Yds. 

(Mil- 

Hons) 

103 

1 Yds. 

1 (Mil- 
lions) 

85 

! Yds. 

1 (MU- 
I lions) 

1 

1 63 


-88 

—90 

i ^ 

klaktis) 

B 

(lakhs) 

! 

i 

1,58 

R 

(lakhs) 

1,33 

R 

(lakhs) 

92 

—31 

—92 

Kingdom. 

dnpAn 

394 

194 

246 

1 208 

- 

-15 

. 

—47 

1 8.91 

2,43 

8,00 

2,46 

-IS 

—72 

Total . 

920 

298 

382 

i 262 


-21 

“ —72 

20,93 

4,03 

4,84 

8,38 

—22 

—84 

White* 
Vrom— 
United ; 

430 

237 

109 

164 

. 

-18 ; 

—62 

12,03 

4,52 

3,90 

3.45 

—12 

—71 

Kingdom 

Japan 

14 ' 

40 

58 

48 

- 

-17 , 

+243 

33 

65 

84 

75 

—11 

+127 

Total . ! 

474 . 

285 

203 

220 

- 

-16 > 

~ —54 

13.27 

5,47 

4,08 

4,40 

—10 

—66 

C<Uoured, i 
from — 
United ! 

279 ' 

213 1 

155 

1 

117 

_ 

-25 

—58 

9.50 

5,05 

3,78 

2,94 

—22 

—09 

Kingdom, i 
Japan 

154 ! 

140 

191 

161 

- 

-16 

+5 ' 

3,45 ! 

2,12 ' 

I 2,51 

2,38 

-5 

—31 

Total . 

483 , 

361 

352 

282 


-20 ; 

—42 

15,15 i 

7,43 

6,46 

6,50 

—15 

—64 

Total Cotton 
yiooegoodn. 
Share of — 
Bengal • 

850 

293 

296 

230 


-22 ; 

—73 

1 

j 

20.30 i 

4,72 

4,60 

8,69 

—18 

—82 

Bombay 

485 ' 

?02 

264 

218 


-17 i 

—55 

13,25 

4.94 

4.89 

3,86 

—12 

—71 

Sind 

291 I 

237 

223 

190 


-15 j 

—35 

7,60 

4,14 

3,70 

3,30 

— n 

—67 

‘Madras , 

107 , 

71 

66 

68 

— 

-20 ! 

—50 

3.89 

1,35 

1,10 

95 

—20 

—72 

Burma . 

144 

81 

99 

73 

— 

-26 ; 

—49 

4,81 

1,78 

2,00 

1,67 

—21 

—67 

Total , 

1,883 ' 

944 } 

047 

764 

- 

-10 1 

—59 

49,85 

16,93 

15,78 

13,37 

—16 

—73 


It will be observed that the fall in the imports of piecegoods was distri- 
buted over all the three varieties. This decrease was more marked in the 
importations from the United Kingdom than in those from Japan, though not 
to the same extent in the case of bleached goods which are mainly of the 
United Kingdom origin. Expressed in percentages, the imports from Japan 
of grey and coloured goods declined, as compared with 1935-36, by 16 and 16 
per cent respectively ; the corresponding decreases in the case of the United 
Kingdom were of 38 and 25 per cent. In the case of white goods, the United 
Kingdom suffered a loss of 18 per cent and Japan of 17 per cent. 
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Imports. 

It will be seen that notwithstanding the decrease in quantities of yarns> 
imported from the United Kingdom and Japan, the percentage shares of both 
these countries advanced from 22 and 48 to 27 and 66, respectively, at the* 
expense of China. 

The following table shows the imports of twist and yarn and the produc- 
tion thereof in Indian mills, classified according to counts, for the years- 
stated : — 



1918-14 

CPE»-WAR 

TBAR) 

1029-30 

1934-36 

1985-36 

1986-87 

1 

! 

Imptirts 

Produc- 

tion 

1 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Produc- 

tion 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cotton twist 
uud yarn— 
Nus. 1 to £0 

(000) 

(000) 


(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

1,254 

492,608 

1,047 

493,882 

410 

573,170 

182 

604,552 

253 

592,092 

o 21 to 26 

896 

128,905 

290 

181,245 


151,650 

174 

161,705 

169 

148,005 

„ 20 to 80 

8,686 

42,900 

395 

90,579 


180,763 

1,216 

126,070 

819 

120,767 

„ 81 to 40 

23,657 

19,712 


46,865 

7,980 

96,044 

18,585 

112,339 

4,431 

123,008 

Above No. 40 

7,869 

2,099 


16,279 

8,402 

43,877 

8,710 

58,528 

8,484 

01,852 

Twofolds ! 

(doubles) . 



13,053 


15,050 


20,731 


14,341 

j 

Unspi’cllled dc- 
scrlptious uud 
waste . 

6,819(<i) 

679 

84 

6,710 

48 

6,916 

22 

6,084 

23 

8,403 

Totax. . j 

44,171 

682,777 

43,882 









Ifl) Includes white twist and yam which commenced to be shown separately by counts from April, 1927. 


Indian mill production, which had reached a record total in 1935-36, did 
not show any appreciable variation in 1936-37. It is interesting to observe 
that the production of counts above No. 40 showed an increase. The 
increase in the production of these counts is largely accounted for by the 
steady importations of Egyptian, African and American cotton wdiich has 
been a regular feature in recent years. The following table illustrates the 
position more clearly : — 


Years 

Quantity of 
yarns of counts 
above 40 
produced 

Total quantity 
of all descrip- 
tions produ(!ed 

Ratio of the 
quantity of 
yarn above 40s 
to the total 
quantity 





Million lbs. 

Million Iba. 

Per cent. 

1929-30 


• • 


15 

834 

1*80 

1930-31 


• • 


27 

867 

3*11 

1931-32 


• ^ • 


34 

966 

3»62 

1932-33 




37 

1,016 

3*64 

1933-34 




37 

921 

4*02 

1934-35 




44 

1,001 

1 4*40 

1935-36 




58 

1,059 

5*48 

1930-37 




62 

1,054 

5*88 
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Cotton piecegoods. 

The imports of cotton piecegoods into British India totalled 764 million 
yards in 1936-37, or 183 million yards less than in the preceding year. The 
value of these imports was R13,37 lakhs as compared with R15,78 lakhs in 
1935-36. Supplies from Japan and the United Kingdom were on a reduced 
acale, and amounted to 417 million yards and 334 million yards as against 
496 million yards and 440 million yards, respectively, in 1935-36. Imports 
of the three main descriptions of piecegoods, grey, white, and coloured, dyed 
or prinj}ed, during the last three years and in 1929-30, distinguishing the shares 
of the United Kingdom and Japan, together with the percentage variations 
of the imports in 1936-37 as compared with 1935-36 and 1929-30, are set forth 
in the table below : — 


Imports of 
cotton piece- 
goods 

1 Quantity 

Percentage increase 
(+) or decreaacK— ) 
In 1936-37 as com- 
pared with 1935-36 

if8| 

llss 

I'SSf 

5 Sa's 

i 1 

( 

1 

Value 


Percentage inciease 
(+) or decieasef- i 
In 1936-37 as com- 
pared with 1985-S6 

Stef 

IIU 

IPi 

1920- 

80 

1934- 

85 

i 1935- 
1 80 

j 1936- 
! 87 

! 1929- 
•1 30 

1984- 
1 85 

1935- 

86 

1936- 

87 


Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

! Yds. 



i ® 

! 

1 » 

R 

R 




(Mil- 

(Mil- 

(MU- 

i (Mil- 



Alakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(laklis) 

(lakhs) 




Hons) 

lions) 

lions) 

1 lltnisl 









Orey. 




1 









•From— 




1 









United 

621 

103 

66 

1 53 

—38 

—00 

jll,76 

1,68 

• 1,33 

92 

—31 

—92 

Kingdom. 

dapnn 

394 

194 

246 1 208 

-as; 

—47 

8.91 

2,43 

8,00 

2,46 

—18 

—72 

Total . 

926 

298 

832 

262 

—21 1 

~ —72 

20,93 

4,03 

4,34 

8,88 

—22 

—84 

White. 













Vrom— 













United I 

436 

237 

109 

164 

—18 ' 

—62 

12.03 

4,52 

3,90 

8,45 

—12 

-71 

Kingdom 











1 

Japan 

14 

40 

68 

, 48 

—17 

+243 

35 

6.5 

84 

75 

—11 

! +127 

Total . 1 

474 

285 

263 

: 220 

—16 , 

—54 

13,27 

.5,47 

4,98 

4,49 

—10 

—66 

Coloured, i 



■ 










from— 













United 

279 ' 

213 

155 

117 

—25 

—58 

9.50 

5,05 

3,78 

2,94 

—22 

—09 

Kingdom. 

Japan 

15i f 

140 

191 

101 

—16 ' 

+5 { 

8,45 

2,12 ' 

I 2,51 

2,88 

—5 

—31 

Total . 

483 , 

36ri 

352 

282 

—20 ■ 

—42 

15,1? 

7,43 

' 6,46 

5,50 

—15 

Zer 

Total Cotton j 





[ 


i 






pieoegoode, , 







1 






Share of — 1 


1 





1 






Bengal . 

856 ' 

298 j 

295 

230 

—22 , 

—73 

20,30 1 

4,72 

4,50 

8,00 

—18 

— 82 

Bombay 

485 i 

?62 

264 

218 

~17 ; 

—65 

18,25 I 

4,04 

4,80 

8,80 

—12 

—71 

Sind 

29] 

287 

228 

190 

—16 i 

—85 

7.60 

4,14 

3,70 

3,30 

—11 

—57 

Madras . 

107 I 

71 

66 

68 

—20 1 

—60 

3.89 

1,85 

1,19 

05 

—20 

—72 

Burma . 

144 1 

81 

09 

73 

—20 ! 

— 49 

4,81 

1,73 

2.00 

1,67 

—21 

—67 

Total . 

1,883 ' 

044 1 

047 

764 


—69 

40,85 

16,93 

16,78 

13,87 

—15 

—78 


It will be observed that the fall in the imports of piecegoods was distri- 
buted over all the three varieties. This decrease was more marked in the 
importations from the United Kingdom than in those from Japan, though not 
to the same extent in the case of bleached goods which are mainly of the 
United Kingdom origin. Expressed in percentages, the imports from Japan 
of grey and coloured goods declined, as compared with 1 935-36, by 15 and 16 
per cent respectively ; the corresponding decreases in the case of the United 
Blmgdom were of 38 and 25 per cent. In the case of white goods, the United 
Kingdom suffered a Ipss of 18 per cent and Japan of 17 per cent. 
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Importa* 

A study of the percentage variations of the quantity and value of the 
imports of each class in 1936-37 as compared with the preceding year also 
reveals that prices, on the average, of grey goods remained steady, while in 
the case of white and coloured goods, there was an increase. This is more 
clearly brought out in the following table which gives the declared value per 
yard of the three main varieties of piecegoods during 1936-37 as compared 
with the values recorded in the preceding years : — 


Cotton piecegoods 

1013-14 

1026-30 

1930-30 

1080-3lj 1981-82 

1032-83 ' 1938-84^ 1084-35 > 1085-86 

II 

1036.87 


1 

% A. P. 

ft A. P. 

ft A. P. 

1 

aA.i>.|Ei. P. 

1 ft A. P.i ft A. P. 

1 j 

ft A. P. ft A. F. 

ft A, P. 

Grey (onbleaohed) . 

0 2 8 

j 

0 8 10 

1 

0 3 7 

0 8 o! 0 2 8 

1 

! 0 2 3 0 2 2 

i 

0 2 ]j 0 2 1 

0 2 1 

White (bleached) . 

0 3 111 

1 

0 4 6 

1 

0 4 C 

0 8 8 0 8 1 

1 

0 210' 0 2 11 

f 

1 ! 

0 8 1 0 8 0 

0 8 a 

Coionrod, printed or dyed 

0 3 5^ 

i 

1 

0 6 6 

1 

0 6 0 

1 

0 4 6 0 S sj 
1 ! 

0 8 2| 0 8 2 

1 

0 8 sj 0 2 11 

0 8 1 


It may be noted that the general level of prices of imported grey and 
coloured goods was actually below that in 1913-14. In the case of white 
goods, however, it was higher than in any year since 1931-32 and also in 1913- 
14. The variations in prices of grey, white and coloured, printed or dyed 
goods imported from the United Kingdom and Japan since 1931-32 are shown 
in the following table : — 


Average declared value of piecegoods imported from the United Kingdom and 

Japtau, 


(Value per yard.) 



Grey 

White 

Coloured 


United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 


R A. P. 

R A. P. 

R A. P. 

R A. P. 

R A, P. 

R A. P. 

1031-32 . 

0 2 7 

0 2 6 

0 3 1 

0 2 6 

0 4 2 

0 f)! 9 

1932-^3 . 

0 2 6 

0 2 2 

0 3 0 

0 2 2 

0 4 0 

0 2 2: 

1033-34 . 

0 2 6 

0 1 11 

U 3 2 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 a 

1934-35 . 

0 2 6 

0 2 0 

0 3 1 

0 2 7 

0 3 9 

0 2 3 

1935-36 . 

0 2 6 

0 1 11 

0 3 2 

0 2 4 

0 3 11 

0 2 1 

1936-37 . 

0 2 9 

0 1 11 

0 3 4 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 

0 2 4 


It will be noticed that in the case of the United Kingdom, the average 
declared values per yard for all the three descriptions were higher in 
the preceding year, the increase being greater in the case of grey goods than 
in others. The average declared value per yard of grey goods imported fitom 
Japan remained the same as in *1935-36, but in the case of white and coloured 
goods there were increases. 

Of the total imports of grey goods in 1936-37, 168 million yards represented 
plain greys and 94 million yards consisted of bordered varieties. Imports of 
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Cotton piecegoods. 

these two descriptions in the last three years and in 1929-30 are shown in the 
following table : — 


i 

; In million yards.] 


1 

Plain gr^y. 

Bordered grey. 

1929-30 

423-4 

502-1 

I 

1034.35 

178-1 

119-3 

1935-36 

212-3 

119-6 

1936-37 

167*6 

94-2 


With the exception of only 12 million yards of plain grey cloth, consisting 
largely of jaconets, madapollains, mulls, etc., imported during 1936-37 from 
the United Kingdom, the entire trade in this category was in the hands of 
Japan. In bordered goods also, Japan made a considerable headway and 
receipts from that source, amounting to 53 million yards, exceeded those from 
the United Kingdom which totalled 41 million yards in 1936-37. The corre- 
sponding imports in the preceding year were : Japan 56^ million yards, and 
the United Kingdom 63 million yards. In bleached goods, the United King- 
dom continued to maintain her predominant position and supplied 164 million 
yards or 75 per cent out of a total of 220 million yards in 1936-37, as compared 
with 199 million yards or 76 per cent out of the total imports of 263 million 
yards in the preceding year. Japan contributed 22 per cent as in 1935-36. 
Imports of coloured including printed and dyed goods are analysed below : — 


1 

1929-30 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 


Million 

yards 

11 

(laklis) 

Million 

yards 

» I 

(lakbs,' 

Million 

yards 

B 

(lakhs) 

Million 

yards 

B 

(lakhs) 

Total printed 

goods. 

1999 

6,77 

199-7 

3,49 

218-1 

3,33 

187-6 

3,01 

Total dyed goods. 

161-0 

4,92 

127-1 

3,02 

103-2 

2.40 

81-2 

2,09 

Total woven 

ookmsed goods. 

182-6 

4.47 

34-3 

93 

30-3 

73 

13*8 

40 


Of the total imports of 188 million yards of printed goods, Japan supplied 
138 million yards and the United Kingdom 50 million yards as against 160^ 
million yards and 68 million yards, respectively, in the preceding year. In 
dyed goods, imports of which showed a decline by 22 million yards as com- 
pared with 1936-36, the United Kingdom maintained her position as the 
leading supplier, although her consignments declined from 79 million yards 
to 63 million yards. Japan’s share in dyed goods fell by 7 million yards to 13 
million yards, while Switzerland increased her share from 2 million yards to 
nearly 3 million yards. "Imports of woven coloured goods fell from 30 million 
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Imports. 

yards to nearly 14 tniUion yards and, concurrently, the shares of Japan and the 
United Kingdom declined &om 21 million and 9 million yards in 1935-36 to 
10 million and 3*6 million yards, respectively, in 1936-37. 

Imports of the principal classes of grey, white and coloured goods are 
detailed below. The figures are in million yards. 




1913-14 

(pre-war 

1933-34 

1934-36 

1936-36 

1936-37 



yew) 





Grey (unbleaohed) — 







Bhnties, saris and scarves 

• 

806-1 

90-3 

113-9 

119*4 

94*2 

Jaconets, madapollams, muUs« 

150-4 

221 

24-0 

19-6 

Ha 

etc. 







Longoloth and shirtings . 

* 

645-4 

112-8 

166-3 

188*3 

163*6 

Sheetings • « 

• 

0-2 


2-4 

0-9 

1-6 

Drills and jeans 

• 

21-8 

1-6 

0-7 

1*7 


Other sorts . 

• 

10-8 

1-2 

1*1 

2-0 

1-0 

Total 

• 

1,534*2 

230-2 

297*4 

331-9 

261-8 

White (bleached) — 







Dhutios, saris and scarves 

• 

104*3 

6-6 

8-7 

4-9 

3-0 

Jaconets, madapoUams, mulls, 

307*9 

137*8 

169-1 

147-1 

121-9 

etc. 

Longoloth and shirtings . 


116-3 

76-8 

05-4 

71*8 

63*0 

Nainsooks 


204*7 

17-6 

13-3 

8*4 

3*6 

Drills and jeans • • 


57 

5-3 

3-3 

3-8 1 

3-0 

Checks, spots and stripes 


, 16*1 

4-4 

4-8 

4-6 

4-4 

Twills . . • 


8-3 

7*0 

1 6-5 

9-8 

8-4 

Other sorts . 


31-0 

7-6 

14-1 

13-2 

12-3 

Total 


793-3 

261-9 

285-2 

263*3 

219*6 

Coloured, printed or dyed — 







Dhuties, saris and scarves 

• 

116-2 

18-0 

26-4 

19-3 

16-9 

Cambrics, etc. . « 


113-6 

34*2 

60-9 

41-6 

36*5 

Shirtings . • 

• 

162-6 

69-6 

86*4 

92-6 

43*2 

Prints and chintz • 

# 

209-7 

28*7 

28*0 

18*6 

8-6 

Drills and jeans . 

• 

30-0 

63-7 

68-1 

70*7 

76*1 

Checks, spots and stripes 


19-7 

13*0 

15-6 

23*4 

43*5 

Twills .... 

- 

31-4 

14-9 

18-0 

14*3 

13-0 

Other sorts . 

9 

169-6 

61-6 

84-7 

71*1 

46*8 

Total 

9 

831*8 

268*7 

361*1 

351*6 

282*6 
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Cotton piecegoods. 

In greys, barring a small improvement under sbeetings, all other descrip- 
tions showed decreases, the decrease being more marked under longcloth and 
shirtings, dhooties, saris and scarves, and jaconets, madapollams and mulls, 
etc. Under bleached goods, the most important item is jaconets, madapol- 
lams, mulls, etc., which showed the largest decrease. Imports of other des- 
criptions of white goods also decre>ased in varying proportions. In the coloured 
section, drills and jeans, and checks, spots and stripes showed important 
increases, while shirtings, which had hitherto been the most important item, 
recorded a decline. Imports of all other descriptions decreased in comparison 
with the preceding year. 

The following table shows the percentage shares of the United Kingdom 
and Japan in the imports of piecegoods for a series of years. These countries, 
between them, divide practically the entire import trade. 


PerceMage shares in the total gaantilies of piecegoods imported. 


i 

1918-14 

1927-28 

j 

192S-29 

1920-30! 1980-81 1031-32 

! ! 

1932-83 11983-84 |ld34-35 

1035-80 1936-37 

i 

United Kingdom 
Japan . . | 

1 

97-1 

1 0-3 

■ 

79-0 

10*7 

i 

75*9 1 
j 18*8 1 

1 i 

! 1 

65*7 69*0 

29*9 1 36*4 1 

49*9 

45*1 

j 1 

1 ! 1 

49*1 i 64*5 . 68*5 

48*6 44*8 1 89*6 

46*4 43*7 

; 62*4 i 54*6 


It will be noticed that the relative share of the United Kingdom in 1936- 
37 was the lowest on record, while that of Japan exceeded even the preced- 
ing year’s record figure. The further analysis given in the table below 
shows the i)osition of these two countries in each of the three main catego- 
ries of the piecegoods trade. 


— 

(jEEY 

White 

COLOUEED 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

1013-14 . 


• 

98*8 

0*5 

98*5 

. . 

92*6 

0*2 

1930-31 . 



39*2 

69*8 

84*6 

10*3 

60*0 

30*2 

1931-32 . 



23*9 

74*3 

74*0 

21*4 

49*4 

42*4 

J932-33 . 



31*2 

68*5 

68*1 

29*2 

46*7 

60-4 

1933-34 . 



38*3 

61*6 

1 70*3 

I 

28-7 

1 63*0 

46-2 

1934-35 . 



34*5 

66*2 

83-0 

14*1 

69-0 

38-7 

1035-36 . 

« 


26-7 

74*1 

76*6 

221 

44*2 

64-6 

1030-37 . 

• 

• 

20-4 

79-6 

74*7 

21*9 

41*3 

se-s 


In each of the three main classes, the United Kingdom sustained heavy 
losses in her relative position in the trade, although she still maintained her 
supremacy in bleached goods. Japan, on the other hand, made a substantial 
advance in grey and coloured goods. The percentage share of Japan in the 
imports of white goods was almost the same as in the preceding year. 
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Imports. 


The following table bKows side by side the imports of piecegoods classified? 
according to countries of consignment and the production in India from* 
1913-14. 


Imports hy countries of consignment ^ and production in India, of cotton piece- 

goods (excluding 


[In million ^^ardsj 


— 

a 

s 

«0 

Italy 

«| 

1 

¥ 

00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

a| 

a* 

Total 

1918-14 

. 


S.0C8 

86 


0 

6 



19 

3,159 

1.164 

4,828 

1914-15 



2.354 

21 



8 




2.420 

1.136 

8,556 

1915-ie 



2,022 

21 



4 




2,118 

1.442 

8.560 

1916-17 



1,748 

14 

14 

8 

O 

a# 




1,892 

1.578 

8,470* 

1917-18 



1,104 

5 

7 

7 

1 

96 



1,524 

1.014 

8.188 

1918-19 



861 

1 

1 

2 

1 

838 


8 


1.451 1 

2,640 

1919-20 



963 

8 

1 

6 

2 

76 


8 

1,064 


2,704 

lOtO-21 



1,278 

13 

10 

0 

4 

170 



1.402 

1.681 


1921-28 



947 

12 

2 

21 

1 

00 



1,080 

1,732 

2,812 

1922-83 



1,440 

13 

2 

5 

8 


3 

8 

1.677 

1,726 

3,80a 

1923-24 




11 

0 

1 

7 

123 

6 

7 

1.467 

1,702 

I 8,16a 

1924-86 




12 

10 

3 

7 

1.16 

b 

10 

1,801 

1,970 

3,771 

1926-20 



1.276 

10 

11 

3 

7 

217 

1 o 

0 

1,540 

1,054 

3.494 

1926-27 



1.467 

20 

n 

6 

12 

244 

2 

10 

1,767 

8.259 

4,020 

1927-28 



1.530 

20 

23 

5 

15 

323 

7 

mm 

1,986 

2,367 

4,208 

1928-29 



1.442 


8» 

7 

11 

357 

1 IS 

12 

1,900 

1,898 

8,798 

1929-30 



1,236 

22 

25 

9 

10 

562 

10 

8 

1,882 


4,801 

1980-81 



520 

13 

10 

4 

6 

821 

2 


882 

2,561 

8,448 

1981.82 



870 

7 

11 

8 

8 

840 

4 

4 

768 

2,990 

8.748 

1982-88 



686 

6 

8 

1 

10 

579 

3 

8 

1,103 

3,170 

4,863 

1988-34 



415 

2 

.. 

. . 

1 

841 

• • 

2 

761 

2,946 

8,706 

1984-86 



552 

O 

2 

1 

8 

874 

1 

4 

944 

8,897 

4,841 

1986-36 



440 

2 

1 

1 

6 

406 

.. 

1 

947 

8,571 

4,618 

1986-37 



334 

2 

1 

•• 

8 

417 

•• 

2 

764 

3,672 

4,836 


The production of piecegoods in India slightly exceeded the record! 
figure of 1935-36. The quantities of cotton piecegoods as well as the 
quantity per capita available for consumption in India (including estimated 
handloom production) in each year since, 1913-14 are shown in the 
following table. In calculating per capita consumption, variations in 
population from year to year have been allowed for, but it has not been 
possible to take into account exports by land or stocks left over from year 
to year. It should also be remembered that the figures of handloom are 
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Cotton piecegoods. 

only estimates based on the quantity of yarn available for consumption 
each year. 

Consumption per capita of cotton pwcegoods (including /en^s*) and handloom 

products in India, 


Nbt Imports 


Net available mill Handloom pro 

PRODDOTlON D0CTION 


Net available vor 

OONBDMPXIOM 


Actual Pet eapUa Actual Per capita EBtlmated Per capita Total Per eapUet 



With elBfect from 1936-37, imports of fents have been classified under three 
categories, viz,^ of cotton, not exceeding 4 yds. in length ; of silk, artificial 
silk, silk mixtures or artificial silk mixtures, not 
® ^ exceeding 2| yds. in length ; and of other materials, 

not exceeding 4 yds. in length. The imports under these three descriptions 
during 1936-37 amounted to 64 million lbs., 7 million lbs. and 193,000 lbs., 
respectively. Corresponding figures for the preceding year are not available. 
Combined imperils of these fents were valued at R98 lakhs during 1936-37, 
This figure compares with R72 lakhs in the preceding year, being the value 
of imports of fents of all descriptions, not exceeding 4 yds. in length. Japan 
was by far the most important supplier of fents and accounted for R83 lakhs^ 
as compared with R56 laklis in 1935-36. The United Kingdom also increased 































Imports. 

Iier supplies which were valued at R12 lakhs as against RIO lakhs in the 
preceding year, while the contribution from the United States of America 
fell from R6 lakhs to nearly R3 lakhs. 


The quantity of sewing thread imported in the year under review was 
"2^ million lbs. valued at R57 lakhs as against 2 million lbs. valued at R53 
Sowing? thread lakhs in the preceding year. Supplies from the 

(B67 lakhs). United Kingdom rose from 1*6 million lbs. valued 

-at R43 lakhs to ]*8 million lbs. valued at R46J lakhs in 1936-37. 


Imports of hosiery, including knitted fabrics, in 1936-37 were valued at 
R33 lakhs, or a decline of H17 lakhs as compared with the preceding year, 
IT * ./uQoi Imports of underwear represented R19J lakhs and 

osierj^ ( stockings and socks R7 lakhs, as against R24 lakhs 

Bnd R8 lakhs, respectively, in 1935-36. Japan considerably reduced her 
supplies which were valued at R29 lakhs as compared with R46 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Imports from the United Kingdom were comparatively 
small, being valued at a little over R1 lakh. 


The total imports of haberdashery and millinery were valued at R64 
lakhs, an increase of over R5 lakhs in comparison with the preceding year. 

_ ^ Lace and embroidery accounted for R20 lakhs, 

^^^nery^Rcl lakhs^^ ^ ribbons for R2 lakhs and towels not in the piece 
for R5 lakhs. Imports from Japan advanced from 
R26 lakhs to 1132 lakhs, wliile those from the United Kingdom fell from Rll 
lakhs to RIO Inkhs. Supplies from Germany were valued at ilSl lakhs and 
those from Switzerland at R5 lakhs. 


Artificial silk (R3,86 lakhs). — There w^as a notable expansion in the imports 
of artificial silk under all ilie three main descriptions. The total imports of ^ 

artificial silk yarn amounted to 17‘6 million lbs. 
’iarn( -99 ak is). Valued at R99 lakhs as compared with 14*9 million 
lbs. valued at R84 lakhs in the preceding year. Japan continued to increase 
her supplies which totalled 15 million lbs., as against 10 million lbs. in 1936- 
36 and nearly 9 million lbs. in J 934-35. On the other hand, imports from 
Italy and tlie United Kingdom steadily declined ; in the case of the former 
from 4 million lbs. to 2 million lbs., and in the case of the latter from 522,000 
lbs. to 242,000 lbs. The average declared value per lb. of imports from 
Japan, which had ^hown a marked decline from 11 as. 1 p. in 1934-35 to 8 as. 

p. in 1935-36, recovered to 8 as. 11 p. in the year under review. Correspon- 
ding figures for imports from Italy were 11 as. 5 p. for 1934-35 ; 9 as. 8 p. 
fox 1935-36 and 9 as. 10 p. for 1936-37. 


Piecegoods made entirely of artificial silk also recorded a marked increase, 
imports during the year under review having amounted to 102 million yds. 

with a total value of R2,38 lakhs as against 74*5 

Piecegoods^(B2,38 million yds. valued at Rl,88 lakhs in the preoed- 

m ing year. Here also Japan dominated the supplies, 

imports from that source amounting to 101*4 million yds. as compared with 
73*7 million yds. in 1935-36. The declared value per yd. of imports from 
Japan was 3 as. 8 p. as compared with 4 as, in 1935-36 and 4 as. 3 p. in 1934-35. 
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Wool. 

Imports from the United Kingdom were confined to certain special fabrics- 
of higher prices and amounted to 492,000 yds. valued at B4 lakhs in. 
1936-37. 

Receipts of goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials also advanced 
firom 8*3 million yds. to 11*9 million yds. in quantity and in value from 
R34 lakhs to H37| lakhs in 1936-37. Consignments from Japan, which 
had fallen from 8*1 "million yds. in 1934-35 to 5*7 million yds. in 1935-36, 
advanced to 10*8 million yds. in the year under review. The United King- 
dom supplied 620,000 yds. as against 1*9 million yds. in the preceding year 
and 3*3 million yds. in 1934-35. Imports from Italy further declined from 

458.000 yds. to 227,000 yds., while those from Germany advanced to 172,000 
yds. from 77,000 yds. in 1935-36. With the exception of goods imported 
from the United Kingdom, prices of all other qualities were generally lower 
than in the preceding year. The average declared value of imports from 
Japan and Italy fell from 5 as. 8 p. and 1 1 as. 7 p. in 1935-36 to 4 as. 2 p, and 
9 as. 2 p., respectively, in 1936-37. Corresponding value of the imports from 
the United Kingdom showed a marked increase from 6 as. 9 p. to 12 as. 6 p. 

Wool, raw and manufactured (112,87 lakhs).-- The total imports of 
raw wool and woollen manufactures in the year under review were valued' 
at R2,87 lakhs as compared with R2,79 lakhs in the 
Raw wool (E69i lakhs). preceding year and 113,86 lakhs in 1934-35. Im- 
ports of raw wool declined from 7*5 million lbs. to 
6*8 million lbs., but higher prices accounted for an increase in value from 
R44 lakhs to nearly 1160 lakhs. Australian supplies were lower than in 
1935-36 owing to pressure of European demand for wool in that country 
which forced the prices well above the level of the preceding year. Imports 
from Australia amounted to 3*8 million lbs. as against 4-5 million lbs. in 
1935-36, wliile the value recorded an advance from 1127 lakhs to R35 lakhs. 
Consignments from the United Kingdom increased from 1-7 million ll)s. to 
nearly 2 million lbs. in quantity, and in value from 1113 lakhs to K21 lakhs. 
Iran sent only 20,000 lbs. as against 301,000 ll)s. in the preceding year. Im- 
ports of worsted yarn for weaving declined from. 

Woifttcdyajn. 1,086,000 Ibs. to 951,000 Ibs. with a small increase 

in value, while those of knitting wool increased from I million lbs. to 1-2 
million lbs. in the year midcr review. In both these lines eJapan is the leading 
. supplier. In 1936-37 she sent 924,000 lbs. of worst- 

itting woo . yarn and 933,000 lbs. of kjiitting wool as against 

956.000 lbs. and 717,000 lbs., respectively, in the prt*ceding year. Im])orts of 
knitting wool from thd* United Kingdom amounted to 226,000 lbs. as against 

261.000 lbs. in 1935-36 and 619,000 lbs. in 1934-35. There was a small in- 
crease in the imports of woollen and worsted piecegoods whicli totalled 5*4 

million yds. (2*8 million lbs.) valued at R84 lakhs 
against 5*3 million yds. (2*7 million lbs.) valued 
at R81 lakhs in 1935-36. Receipts from the United 
Kingdom further declined from 1*9 million yds. valued at Il43t lakhs to 
1*7 million yds. valued at R41| lakhs. Japan increased her supplies from 
2*8 million yds. to 3*2 million yds. the value of the imports rising from 
R30 lakhs to R34 lakhs. Imports from Germany advanced from 266,000 
yds, to 417,000 yds, and those from Belgium from 10,000 yds. to 15,000 yds. 
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Imports. 

There were, however, smaller imports from Italy and France which 
amounted to 66,000 yds. and 2,000 yds. as against 68,000 yds, and 11,000 
yds., respectively, in 1936«36. Imports of woollen goods mixed with other 
materials were almost the same as in the preceding year at 2*3 million yds. 
valued at R31 lakhs in 1936-37. Receipts from the United Kingdom 
totalled rS million yds. as in the preceding year, but those from Japan 
advanced to 421,000 yds. from 210,000 yds. in 1936-36. Supplies from 
Italy sharply fell from 113,000 yds. to 16,000 yds. and those from Germany 
from 64,000 yds. to 48,000 yds. 


There was an improvement in the imports of carpets and floor rugs which 
amounted to 213,000 lbs. valued at R4 lakhs of which the United Kingdom 
supplied 138,000 lbs. valued at R3 lakhs. The 
remainder came chiefly from Iran, China and Bel- 
gium. 


Carpets and floor 
rags (B4 lakhs). 


The number of shawls imported declined from 500,000 to 495,000, the 
value, however, showing a rise from Rll^ lakhs to R13 lakhs. The trade is 
practically divided between Germany and Japan. 
, aw 8 .as). former sent 238,000 pieces with a total value of 

•nearly R8 lakhs as compared with 153,000 pieces valued at R5| lakhs, and the 
latter 240,000 pieces with a total value of nearly R5 lakhs as against 248,000 
pieces valued at nearly R1 lakhs in 1935-36. 


Imports of blankets and rugs, other than floor rugs, declined in quantity 
from 4*6 million lbs. to 3*5 million lbs. and in value from R35 lakhs io R25|- 
lakhs. Concurrently, the share of Italy fell from 
4‘2 millioa lbs. valued at R31 lakhs to 2-5 million 
lbs. valued at R19 lakhs. Among other countries, 
Japan contributed RIJ lakhs and Germany Rl| lakhs. Imports from the 
United Kingdom were insignificant, being valued at RJ lakh. 


Blankets and rugs 
(R25i lakhs). 


Imports of hosiery fell from RIT^ lakhs to R14| lakhs of which woollen 
knitted apparel accounted for RIO lakhs and other sorts of hosiery for R4 
lakhs, as against Rll lakhs and R6 lakhs, respec- 
Hosiery (Bi4i a s). tively, in 1936-36. Imports of knitted apparel from 
the United Kingdom were valued at R2 lakhs and those from Japan at R7J 
lakhs. Japan^s share in other sorts of woollen hosiery was RIJ lakhs and 
that of the United Kingdom R3 lakhs. 

Silk, raw and mannlactured (R24S lakhs).— The total imports of raw 
silk, including cocoons, in the year under review were valued at R64| lakhs 
1 T i. X compared with R67J lakhs in the preceding year. 

Baw silk (R6 i a s). Imports from China, which had declined from R36 

lakhs in 1934-36 to only R16 lakhs in 1935-36, recovered to R28 lakhs in 
1936-37. The share of Japan, which had nearly doubled in 1935-36 in com- 
parison with the year preceding and reache^a total of R42 lakhs, declined 
to R36 lakhs in the year under review. Imports from other sources were 
insignificant. The total weight of raw silk, including cocoons, imported 
during the year was 2-0 million lbs. as compared with 2*2 million lbs. in the 
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ISilk. 

preceding year. Detailed figures of imports of the various kinds of raw silk 
in 1936-37 are shown in the table below : — 


— 

1 From China i 
(including 

1 Hongkong) 

From Japan 

Total 


lbs. * 

R 

lbs. i 

ft 1 

] 

lbs. 

E 


(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) ; 

(000) 

(000) 

*Cocoon8 ..... 

•* 


•• 

•• 

i 

10 

Waste products (including duppion) 

175 

3,65 

99 

2,29 

274 

5,94 

Hand-reeled .... 

48 

1,29 

• • 


48 

1,29 

Other sorts ..... 

677 

23,10 

975 

34,00 

1 

1,652 

67,10 


It will be seen that China continued to dominate the supply of hand- 
reeled silk and waste products, while the imports of other sorts, wliich include 
filature-reeled silk, are largely obtained from Japan. 

Imports of silk yarn, the bulk of which consisted of yarn made from waste 
'Or noils, fell from 3*6 million lbs. with a total value of JlSi lakhs in 1935-36 

to 2’4 million lbs. valued at R60J lakhs in 1936-37. 

imports of waste silk yarn alone amounted 
to 2-3 million lbs. in the year under review. The 
share of Japan in the total imports of silk yarn fell from 2,377,000 lbs. in 
1935-36 to 1,657,000 lbs. in 1936-37 and that of China from 483,000 lbs. to 
468,000 lbs. Imports from the United Kingdom were very much reduced, 
having amounted to 64,000 lbs. as against 389,000 lbs. in 1935-36 and 587,000 
lbs. in 1934-36. There were also smaller imports from Italy. The average 
declared value per lb. of the imports of silk yarn of all kinds from China was 
B2-4-3 in 1936-37 as compared with 112-9-6 in 1936-36. The value of the 
supplies from Japan was somewhat higher than in the preceding year and 
averaged R2-9-6 as against 112-6-1 in 1935-36. The bulk of the imports of 
silk yam made from silk, other than wastes and nods, came from Japan 
whicli supplied 173,900 lbs. out of a total of 176, OOO lbs. in 1936-37. Imports 
from other countries were insignificant. 

Piecegoods of silk continued to show a decline, imports of which amount- 
ed to 21*6 million yards as compared with 27*4 million yards in 1935-36 and 

33*3 million yards in 1934-36, the decrease being 
most noticeable in the case of imports from Japan 
which supplied 16 million yds. as compared with 
22 million yds. in 1936-36. Imports from China amounted to 6*2 million 
yds. as against 6*3 million yds. in 1935-36. The average declared value 
per lb. of imports from China was R4-2-3 in the year under review as against 
R3-12-9 in 1936-36. In the case of imports from Japan, there was also an 
increase, the averager declared value rising from R4-4-8 in 1936-36 to R4-12-6 
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Imports. 

in 1936-37. The following table shows the imports of the various kinds of 
silk piecegoods, distinguishing the share of China including Hongkong and 
Japan in the trade ; — 



1936-37 


From China 
(including 
Hong Kong) 

From Japan 

Total 


Yds. 

R 

Yds. 


Yds. 

R 


(000) 

(lakhs) 

(000) 

(lakhs) 

(000) 

(lakhs) 

Ponjee 

317 

1 

2,489 

6 

2,824 

7 

Fuji, boseki and corded (spun) silk . 

807 

3 

4,064 

15 

4,925 

18. 

Crepes and georgettes . 

114 

1 

3,606 

I 

3,764 

20* 

Satins and tafettas 

205 

1 

1,457 

5 

1,662 

6 

Others 

3,752 

10 

4,567 

19 

8,387 

30 


The average declared values per lb. of ponjee and fuji, boseki, etc. imported 
from China were 113-2-0 and T13-11-4 as compared with and R3-6-6, 

respectively, for corresponding imports from Japan. In the case of crepes and 
georgettes, and satins and tafettas, the average declared value per lb. was 
higher for Japanese goods, being R5-15-8 and fl6-12-2, respectively, as 
against K5-4-0 and li4-8-10 for similar imports from China. 

Imports of goods of silk mixed with other materials, whi<jh had dofJined 
from 13*4 million yards in 1934-35 to 8*8 million yards in 1935-36, further 
receded to 0*2 million yards in the year under review. The bulk of the imports 
came, us usual, from Japan 'which supplied 5*1 million yards as against 7-8 
million yards in the preceding year. Imports from China, however, recover- 
ed to 584,000 yards from 254,000 yds. in 1935-36. There were also increased 
supplies from Germany and the CTnited Kingdom. The total value of the 
imports from all sources declined from R43 laklis to R34 lakhs. The average 
declared value of imports from Japan advanced from R3-10-0 per lb. tx> 
R3-15-0 per lb. 

Metals and manufactures thereof {R9,87 lakhs).— The imports under 
this head declined by 20 per cent both in quantity and in value from 533,000 
tons valued at R12,03 lakhs in 1935-36 to 424,000 tons valued at R9,67 lakhs 
in 1936-37. Iron and steel manufactures accounted for 360,000 tons valued 
at R5,93 lakhs as compared with 446,000 tons valued at R7,20| lakhs in the 
preceding year. If such Secondary items of iron and steel as machinery and 
millwork, hardware, cutlery, implements and instruments and vehicles are 
grouped together with metals and manufactures thereof under one head, 
the total value would aggregate to R39 crores. The imports of yarns and 
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Iron and steeL 


textile fabrics, wbich constitute the most important single group in the import 
list, were valued at R27 crores in 1936-37. 

Iron and steel (116,94 lakhs). — The iron and steel industry of the 
world has experienced a year of intense activity and the outlook for 1937 
indicates the possibility of continued advance. The world’s production of 
pig iron rose from 73 million tons in 1935 to 89 million tons in 193G, and of 
crude steel from 95 million tons to 116 million tons. Those figures compare 
with 94 million tons of pig iron and 115 million tons of steel produced in 1929. 
Of the chief steel producing countries, the United Kingdom, Germany, the 
U. S. S. R. and Japan made remarkable progress since 1929, the production 
in each of these countries being relatively higher than in 1929. In the United 
Kingdom the steel production amounted to ay>proximateiy Ilf million tons 
which is about If million tons above the record figure of 1935. The output 
of pig iron, at 7f million tons, was higher than in any year since 1920. This 
expansion has been entirely due to increased domestic reijuirements. The 
export trade of the United Kingdom has, however, contracted and is now 
strictly regulated by the agr(‘ement between the British Iron and Steel 
Federfition and the Inteniational Steel Cartel which was concluded provision- 
ally in July, 1935, and eshiblislied on a regular ])asis in July. 1930. In India 
the production of pig iron advancu^d from 1 ,541 ,000 tons in 1 935-30 to 1 ,552,000 
tons in 1930-37, while that of steel ingots declined from 880,000 tuns to 
801 ,000 tons. The production of finished steel, which excludes the products 
oi‘ some re-rolling mills using either imported or Tata’s showed an 

increase from 077,000 tons to 092,000 tons, the improvetmmt being most 
noticeable in the case of rails and galvanised sheets. The following table 
shows the details of production of pig iron, steel ingots and iron and sttnd 
manufactures for the last two years : — 

Production of pi(f iron and iron and steel manufacturer in India durl^a/ 

1930-^36 and 1936-37. 

(In thousand tons). 


DdBcriptiori 

Pig iron .... 
Iron castings and manufactures 


1936-36 

1936-37 

Increase (-f) 
Decrease ( — ) 

1,641 

1,557 

4*11 


76 99 -t-23 


8teol Ingots 

Finished Steel — 

Angles •••••.. 
Tees • • 

Plates 

Rails 

Steel sleepers ...... 

Fish Plates 

Bars, Beams and Channels (including sheet 
bars, sleeper bars and tin bars). 

Others 


880 861 -19 


40 

48 

+8 

13 

7 


76 

92 

-fl7 

40 

29 

—11 

46 

50 

“f 4 

65 

86 

+21 

16 

15 

—1 

3 

3 

, . 

304 

289 

—16 

76 

73 

—2 


Total ^nishkd steel . 677 692 -f 16 
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/ Imports. 

/imports of pig iron, almost entirely from tlie United Kingdom, receded 
/l,600 tons from 1,700 tons in 1935-36; likewise, those of ferro alloys fell 
yTom 3,100 tons to 1,300 tons. Manufactured iron and steel, excluding pig 
iron and old iron and steel, showed a decline from 446,000 tons to 360,000 
tons in quantity and from R7,20 J lakhs to Ii5,93 lakhs in value. The follow- 
ing table shows the quantities and values of the principal descriptions of iron 
and steel imported into British India during the last three years 



Quantity Ton (000) | 

Value B (lakhs) 


1934*35 

1935-86 

1936-37 

1934-80 

1985-86 

1936-87 

steel angle and tee 

18-8 

19-4 

14-9 

14*1 

19*6 

15*9 

Steel bars (other than cast steel) 

62*6 

54*5 

27‘.5 

68»8 

61-7 

86*5 

Beams, channels, pillars, girders and 

22 8 

28-7 

24*9 

23*5 

31*2 

29-6 

bridgovvork. 

Bolia and nuts .... 

10-2 

12*6 

9*4 

28*6 

81*9 

23-4 

Fencing materials (including fencing 

7'8 

8-8 

7*8 

18*1 

18*1 

15*2 

wire). 

Hoox^s and strips .... 

34*5 

46*9 

41*2 

45*3 

57*1 

63*9 

Nails, rivets and washers . 

12‘2 

15*9 

12*3 

82*1 

40-0 

32*5 

Galyaidscd sheets and plates 

68-8 

73-2 

61*6 

1,10-9 

1,29*7 

2,10*0 

Tinned shoots and plates . . . 

6G 

6*5 

1*4 

17*0 

20*4 

5*7 

Sheets and plates not galvanised or 

31-4 

37*4 

20-5 

42-6 

48-5 

86*0 

tinned. 

Rails, chairs and fishplates 

5-3 

7*9 

10*0 

7*6 

7*8 

10*1 

Tubes, pipes and fittings, wrought 

349 

621 

40*4 

8S-8 

1,11*8 

79*5 

Wire nails 

15 7 

15*3 

8*0 

24*1 

22*0 

12*6 

Wire rope 

3-2 

3*0 

3*1 

15*5 

14 9 

17*9 

Cast pipes and fittings 

16 

1*4 

1*4 

6*9 

6*8 

6-6 

Sleepers and keys of steel or iron for 

4-8 

4*5 

4-6 

6*5 

7*0 

6*5 

Ballwa>8. 

1 







With the exception of rails, chairs and fishplates and wire rope, all the 
principal descriptions showed decreases. Imports of galvanised sheets declin- 
ed from 73, OtK) tons valued at R 1,30 lakhs to 65,000 

Galvarnsed «hcca«. 

sheets formed the bulk of these imports, receipts of which amounted to 53,000 
tons, while imports of j)Iain sheets accounted for 12,000 tons. Of the total 
imports of galvanised sheets, the United Kingdom supplied 41 ,000 tons or 63 
per cent, as compared with 56,000 tons ,or 77 per cent in the preceding 
year. Imports from Japan, which had risen from 2,700 tons in 1934-35 to 
6,600 tons in 1935-36, further advanced to 15,800 tons in 1936-37, while 
supplies from Belgium dropped from 10,000 tons to 7,000 tons. Imports 
Tm plates. I)lates shrank from 6,500 tons to 1,400 

tons in quantity, and from R20 lakhs to 
R6 lakhs in value. As usual, the United Kingdom was the largest 
supilier, consignments from that country having amounted to 1,300 tons 
as against 5,400 tons in the preceding year. Imports of sheets and plates, 
not galvanised or tinned, also dropped from 37,400 
galvaiuml!^^^^^ 26,500 tons, the value of the consigmnents 

falling from 1148^ lakhs to H36 lakhs. Imports from 
the two principal supplying countries, the United Kingdom and Belgium, 
declined, thci former reducing her contribution from 26,600 tons to 
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steel bars. 


Bars and cliannels. 


Iron and steeL 

18,600 tons, and the latter from 7,300 tons to 5,400 tons.. Th^ bulk of the 
imports consisted of sheets up to thick, imports of whicli showed a decline, 
while those of over thick were well maintained. 

Imports of steel bars (other than cast steel) continued to show a decline 
and amounted to 27,500 tons valued at E36^ lakhs as compared with 54,500 
tons valued at R62 lakhs in the preceding year. 
There was a large decrease in the imports from 
the United Kingdom and Belgium which amounted to 14,000 tons 
and 6,000 tons, as against 22,000 tons and 12,000 tons, respectively, 
in the preceding year. Consignments from other countries, such 
as Germany, Luxemburg and France, were also much less than in the 
preceding year. Under iron bars and channels, imports fell from 1,045 
tons to 690 tons. Arrivals from Sweden and the 
United Kingdom totalled 309 and 273 tons, as against 
606 and 399 tons, respectively, in the preceding year. Imports of 
beams, channels, pillars, girders and bridgcwork declined from 28,700 tons 
valued at R31 lakhs to 24,900 tons with a total value 
Of 11:M. lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom 
recorded a decrease in quantity from 16,000 
tons to 15,000 tons with a slight increase in value amounting to 
1121 lakhs. Consignments from Germany and Belgium declined from 
6,300 and 4,900 tons to 2,900 and 4,000 tons, respectively, while 
those from France increased from 1,200 tons to 3,000 tons. There was also 
a considerable decrease in the imports of wrought tubes, pipes and fittings 
. wliich amounted to 40,000 tons valued at R80 lakhs 

tirjg«. compared with 62,000 tons valued at Rl,12 lakhs 

in the ])recoding year. The United Kingdom and 
Germany were the two pi’incipal suppliers, both of which reduced their contri- 
butions from 30,000 tons and 27,000 tons to 19,000 tons and 17,000 tons, 
respectively. Im})ort8 from other countries, e,g., Belgium, Japan and the 
United States of America, wliicli were com])aratively small, also sliowed 
a decline. Imports of cast iron pipes and fittings, mostly from the United 
Kingdom, increased in quantity from 1,357 tons to 1 ,420 tons but decreased 
in value from R6-8 laklis to R6-6 lakhs. 

Under hoops and strips, imports recorded a fall from 47,000 tons valued 
at R67 lakhs to 41,000 tons valued at R54 lakhs. The share of the United 

Kingdom, which had remained fairly steady at 13,500 

Hoops and strips. 1934-35 and 1935-36, improved to 15,200 

tons in the year under review. Imports from Belgium and Germany, on the 
other hand, declined from 14,700 and 6,500 tons to 10,700 and 6,400 tons, 
respectively. iVrrivals from other countries included 1,500 tons from Japan 
and 2,300 tons from France, their respective contributions in the preceding 
year being 2,800 tons and 5,200 tons. 

The improvement recorded under bolts and nuts in the preceding year 
was not maintained, and imports fell from 12,600 tons valued at R32 lakhs 

to 9,400 tons valued at B23 lakhs in 1936-37. With 

Bolts and nuts. exception of Japan whicli increased her share 

from 700 tons to 1,600 tons, all the principal countries reduced their contri- 
butions. Imports from Germany totalled 3,900 tons as against 5,200 tons 
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Wire nails. 


Imports. 

and those from the United Kingdom and Belgium amounted to 1,900 
and 1,800 tons as against 2,400 and 3,800 tons, respectively, in 
the preceding year. The aggregate imports of nails, rivets and washers 
also declined from 15,900 tons valued at R40 lakhs to 12,300 tons valued 
at R32 lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom fell 

Nails, rivots and washers. g ^ ggg Germany 

and Belgium from 4,200 tons and 2,400 tons to 3,400 tons and 1,200 tons, 
respectively. Sweden and Norway together supplied 2,700 tons as compared 
with 3,400 tons in 1935-36. Imports of wire nails further declined from 16,300 

tons to 8,000 tons, the corresponding decline in value 
being from R22 lakhs to R12-| lakhs. Belgium and 
Japan were the largest suppliers, both of which reduced their shares from 
7,000 tons and 5,200 tons to 4,500 tons and 1,100 tons, respectively. 
Arrivals from other countries included 700 ions (1,300 tons) from Germany 
and 900 tons (1,100 tons) from Hungary, the figures for the preceding year 
being given in brackets. 

Imports of rails, chairs and fishplates advanced from 7,900 tons valued 
at R8 lakhs to 10,000 tons valued at RIO lakhs in the year under review. The 
shaT'c of the United Kingdom recovered from 2,400 
plates.^* ^ ^ 3,600 tons, while the imports from the United 

States of America, wliich had shown a striking increase 
from 13 tons in 1934-35 to 3,900 tons in 1935-36, receded to 500 tons in the year 
under review. Among other countries, Germany increased hei* share from 
1,200 tons to 1,600 tons and France which had supplied notliiug in 1935-36 
sent 1,500 tons in 1936-37. Im])ori8 of sleepers and hoys of steel or iron for 
railways also showed an increase in quantity from 4,500 tons to 4,600 tons, 
but declined in value from R7 lakhs to R6| lakhs. Supplies came chielly 
from the United Kingdom, but her share declined from 4,100 tons to 2,800 
tons. There was, however, an increased participation of Belgium, imports from 
that country having amounted to 800 tons as against 200 tons in the preced- 
ing year. There was a decrease in the imports of fencing materials, including 
fencing wires, which amounted to 7,800 tons valued 
encing matcri . lakhs as compared with 8,800 tons valued at 

R18 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports from Germany remained fairly 
steady at 2,200 tons, while those from Belgium improved from 800 tons to 
1,700 tons. Imports from Japan anddhe United Kingdom fell from 4,300 
tons and 1,000 tons to 2,200 tons and 800 tons, respectively. Imports of 
wire, other than fencing wire, decreased by about 
eing ’wiie and“ ire'rope. in quantity and by lakhs in value to 
8,600 tons with a total value of R14 lakhs. Supplies 
fiom Japan and the United Kingdom were on a smaller scale and amounted 
to 2,500 tons and 1,600 tons as compared with 3,300 tons and 2,100 tons, res- 
pectively. Imports from Germany and Belgium also declined from 2,300 
tons and 1,400 tons to 2,000 tons and 1,300 tons, respectively. An increase 
was recorded in the imports of wire rope from 3,000 tons valued at R15 lakhs 
to 3,400 tons valued at R18 lakhs. The share of the United Kingdom ad- 
vanced from 2,100 tons to 2,800 tons, but supplies from Germany (400 tons), 
Japan (100 tons) and Belgium (50 tons) showed decreases. Imports of screws 
fell from 2,300 tons (RIO lakhs) to 1,900 tons (R8 
lakhs). The United Kingdom reduced her share 
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other metals. 


from 638 toils to 563 tons, Sweden from 897 tons to 439 tons and Belgium 
from 289 tons to 266 tons. Imports of steel angles and tees fell from 19,400 
tons valued at R20 lakhs to 14,900 tons valued at R16 lakhs, the United 
Kingdom supplying 8,700 tons and Belgium 3,400 tons as compared with 
10,600 tons and 5,600 tons, respectively, in 1935-36. Imports of iron angle, 
tee, bolt and rod were, as in the preceding year, insignificant ih the year 
under review. • 

Table No. 19 appemded to this Review shows the details of imports and 
declared values of (lifferent descriptions of iron and steel and Table No. 20 
the principal sources of supply. The following table shows the percentage 
shares of thfi })rincipal countries participating in the trade : — 


— 

United 

Klnccdom 

Germany 

.. - 

Bolginm 

France 

United 

States 

0 thcr 

^Counfrfei^ 

Tot At 


Ton* 

(thon- 

hand). 

Share 

per 

cent. 

Ton* 

(thou- 

aaaa). 

Share 

per 

cent. 

'I’ons 

(tbou- 

gaud). 

.-tbare 

per 

cent. 

Tons 

(ttou- 

saod). 

Share ! 
per 1 
cent. 1 

'Pens 

(thou- 

sand). 

Share 

per 

cent. 

Tons 

(th.>a- 

saud). 

Share 

per 

cent. 

Tons 

(thou- 

sand). 

192S-24 

4-: 9 

66-7 

01 

8-0 

217 

28-7 

5 

0-6 

18 

... 

26 

3*7 

766 

1924-25 

439 

50-6 

88 

101 

273 

81-4 

16 

1-8 

17 

2*0 

36 

4*2 

F69 

1925-26 

. ; 489 

65-8 

60 

7 8 

229 

259 

45 

51 

23 

2*6 

29 

3*3 

884 

1926-27 

. 406 

481 

79 

9-3 

257 

80*4 

aa 

3» 

29 

3*4 

4] 

4*9 

845 

1927-28 

. 685 

B7-2 

79 

6-6 

316 

26*4 

48 

, 4-0 

16 

1*4 

5a 

4*4 

1.197 

1928-29 

650 

55*5 

70 

6-0 

333 

28-5 

' 64 

4*6 

18 

1*5 

1 45 

3*9 

1,170 

1929-80 

. 486 

49*9 

58 

60 

312 

32-1 

1 35 

3*6 

10 

1*6 

66 

6*8 

073 

1980-31 

. ; 209 

43 8 

44 ! 

! 7-2 

207 

83*7 

' 29 

4*7 

! 15 

2*4 

I 60 

8*2 

614 

1981-32 

164 

44-2 

26 

1 

[ 70 

118 

31-8 

i 10 

4'3 

5 

i 

i 

i '' 

11*3 

371 

1982-83 

140 

430 

22 1 

6 7 

lot 

31-9 

I 

3-7 

2 

i 0 a 

! ^ 

14 1 

826 

1833-34 

166 , 

50-5 

23 

7-0 

72 

21-9 

' 13 

4-0 ; 

2 

! 0*0 

1 63 

10*0 

329 

1934-35 

. 182 

40-2 

32 

1 8-G i 

74 

j 20 0 

i 

! 

3 2 

8 

j 0*8 

! 07 

18*2 

S70 

1935-36 

. ■ 215 1 

47'9 1 

I 68 

15 1 

90 

’ 20 0 

i 

; 35 

5 

! 1 2 

! 

12*3 

! 449 

1 

1936-37 

* , 

45-5 

j « 1 

1 13-2 

84 

! 23-1 

i 

3*6 

1 

! 1*1 

' 49 

1 

1.3*5 

303 


There was a noticeable docreasei in the aggregate imports of iron and steel 
from 449.000 tons to 363,000 tons, and supplies from the principal countries 
were consiihirablv reduced. Of the total imports in J 930-37, 105,000 tons, 
or about 45 per cent, came from the United Kingdom as com})iired with 215,000 
tons, or 48 per cent, in the preceding year. The share of Oennany also f<dl 
from 15 to 13 per cent. The ]iercenicige share of Belgium, however, advanced 
from 20 to 23, although the total imports from that <*.ountry show d a decrease. 
Other countries showed relaiively small variations in 1936-37 as compared 
with 1935-36, with the exception of Japan wliich incieased liei* contribution 
from 5*7 to 7*4 per cent. 

Other Metals (113,73 lakhs). — Imports of metals, other than iron and 
steel, declined from 84,000 tons valued at R4,80 lakhs in 1935-36 to 61,000 
tons valued at 113,73 lakhs in 1930-37. Lower stocks resulting from increased 
consumption of most of these metals abroad and rising prices checked their 
imports into India. Imports of aluminium fell from 
uminium. 63,500 cwts. valued at 1145 lakhs to 63,200 cwts. 

valued at R43 lakhs.* This decrease was iii evidence in the importation 
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Imports. 

of wrought circles which amounted to 51,300 cwts. valued at K33 lakha 
as compared with 52,000 cwts. valued at R34 lakhs, while the comparatively 
small items, wrought sheets and other manufactures, recorded increases. 
Wrought circles were drawn chiefly from Japan and the United Kingdom, 
their contributions falling from 17,000 cwts. and 16,000 cwts. to 14,000 cwts. 
and 13,000 cwts., respectively. Imports from Canada fell from 2,200. cwts. 
to 900 cwts., wdiile German supplies, which had increased from 134 cwts. in 
1934-35 to 16,300 cwts. in 1935-36, further advanced to 19,800 cwts. in the 
year under review. The United States of America was practically out of the 
market. Imports of wrought sheets, chiefly from the United Kingdom, in- 
creased from 2,700 cwts. to 3,000 cwts. and those of other manufactures 
showed a small increase in quantity with a decrease in value and amounted 
to 8,800 cwts. valued at H8 lakhs. Imports of unwrought aluminium were 
insignificant amounting to only 100 cwts. in the year under review. 

There was a large decrease in the imports of brass which totalled 329,000 
cwts. valued at R1,00 lakhs, as compared with 509,000 cwts. valued at Rl,34 
lakhs in 1935-36. With the exception of brass tubes, 
all other descriptions recorded decreases. Mixed 
or yellow metal for sheathing, w^hioh accounted for 80 per c(Mit of the total 
quantity of brass imported in 1936-37, showed a decline from 428,000 cwts. 
valued at Rl,08 lakhs to 263,000 cwts. valued at R75 lakhs. Germany, as 
usual, was the principal source of supply, but her supplies fell by 56,000 cwts. 
to 164,000 cwts. Imports from the United Kingdom and Japan also declined 
from 93,000 cwts. and 114,000 cwd,s. to 54,000 cwts. and 45,000 cwts., respec- 
tively. Imports of other manufactures of brass taken tog(}ther ’ amounted 
to 63,000 cwts. valued at R24 lakhs as compared with 79,000 cwts. valued at 
R26 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of unwrought brass advanced from 

2.000 cwts. to 3,000 cwts. in quantity and from R50,000 to R7G,000 in value. 

Copper imports fell from 417,000 cwts. valued at Rl,17 lakhs in 1935-36 
to 221,000 cwts. valued at R80J lakhs in the year under review. Wrought 
copper, consisting chiefly of sheets, rods, tubes and 
Copper. wire, recorded a decrease from 376,000 cwts. to 

201.000 cwts., and unwrought copper from 36,000 ewi^s. to 18,000 cwts. In 
wrought copper, supplies from Germany and the United Kingdom fell from 

162.000 cwts. and 104,000 cwts, to 65,000 cwts. and 47,000 cwts., respectively, 
while Japan increased her share from 51,000 cwts. to 53,000 cwts. Imports 
from the United States of America declined from 64,000 cwts. to 32,000 cwts. 
As regards imwrought copper, the United Kingdom and th(i United States of 
America contributed 2,400 cwts. and 3,400 cwts. as against 6,400 cwts. and 
7,700 cwts., respectively, in the preceding year. The supplies from the Union 
of South Africa, which had increased from 4,800 cwts. in 1934-35 to 12,400 
cwts. in 1935-36, receded to 3,600 c\vts. in 1936-37. 

Imports of lead declined from 27,600 cwts. to 25,900 cw'ts., but higher 
prices accounted for an increase in value from R5*l lakhs to R5-3 lakhs. The 
quantity of lead sheets imported declined from 10,100 
cwts. to 9,700 cwts., the recorded value, however, 
showing a small improvement to Rl| lakhs. Imports of pipes and tubes 
remained fairly steady at 10,000 cwts. with a total value of fi2*4 lakhs. 
Receipts of lead sheets for tea chests were comparatively small, amounting 
to 400 cwts. valued at R9,000 as against 200 cwts. valued at R3,000 in 1936-36^ 
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Machinery and millwork. 


Imports of tin, consisting mainly of blocks, ingots, etc., showed a c3ecrea.se 
from 53,000 cwts. to 43,000 cwts. in quantity and from R77f lakhs to I159| 
lakhs in value. The imports were, as usual, derived 
mostly from the Straits Settlements. 

Arrivals of unwrought zinc recorded a decrease in quantity from 454,000 
cwts. to 444,000 cwts. but, due to higher prices, increased in value from R4G^ 
lakhs to R48 lakhs. Australia increased her contri- 
bution from 231,000 cw'ts. to 267,000 cwts., but the 
shares of the United States of America and Germany fell from 66,000 cwts. 
and 64,000 cwts. to 14,000 cwts. and 19,000 cwts., respectively. Imports from 
the United Kingdom were much smaller than in the preceding year and 
amounted to 17,000 cwts. as against 43,000 cwts. in 1935-36, while those 
from Belgium advanced from 28,900 cwts. to 89,600 cwts. Imports of w^rought 
zinc amounted to 30,000 cwts. as compared with 32,000 cwts. in the j^reced- 
ing year, the value remaining fairly steady at Ro*2 lakhs. 


Im])orts of German silver, including nickel silver, amounted to 27,000 
cwts., almost the same as in 1935-36, the value, how^ever, showing a decline 
from R15 lakhs to R14 lakhs. The chief sources 
,crnian SI ver. «up}>ly w^ere Germany (R4 lakhs), the United 

Kingdom (R3 lakhs), Austria (Rl| lakhs) and Japan (R5 lakhs). 

Imports of quicksilver, wiiich had risen sharply from 192,000 lbs. valued 
at R4| lakhs in 1934-35 to 421.000 lbs. valued at R9 lakhs in 1935-36. shrank 
to 75,000 lbs. valued at Rl| lakhs in the year under 
review. 


Quicksilv or. 


Machinery and millwork (R14,78 lakhs). — ^The following table analyses 
the imports of machinery accjording to classes in 1929-30 and during the past 
five years : — 


— 

1929-30 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-30 

! 

1036.37 

Prime-movers 

B<Ukha) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

! 

a (lakhs) 1 

B (lakhB) 

4,12 

1,00 

1,21 

1,44 

1,67 1 

1,65 

Bleotrical • 

2.41 

1,66 

1,27 

1,69 

2,05 1 

2,66 

Boilers • 

1.09 

46 

06 

44 

76 

87 

Metal working (chiefly 
machine tools) 

36 

15 

16 

14 

18 

30 

Mining 

61 

38 

32 

62 

41 

74 

Oil crushing and refining 

43 

19 

27 

21 

22 

28 

Paper mill , 

7 

5 

11 

9 

8 

8 

Befrigemting 

20 

9 

9 

H 

16 

16 

Bioe and flour mill 

24 

9 I 


1 ^9 

9 ; 

8 

Saw mill . • 

9 

3 

! 3 


5 

i 

Sewing and knitting • 

86 

46 

60 

' 83 

74 

i 

Sugar machinery • 

9 

1,63 

3,36 

i 1,05 

66 

1 95 

Tea machinery • 

28 

21 

12 

I 22 

13 

1 15 

Cotton machinery 

2,10 

2.08 

2,03 

1 2,41 

2.00 

, bSl 

Jute mill machinery . 

1,44 

36 

32 

! 64 

1,15 

74 

Wool machinery . . 

Typewriters, including 
parts and accessories. 

6 

a 

3 

1 n 

4 

3 

26 

7 

10 

1 

18 

19 

19 

Printing and lithograph- 
ing presses 

Belting for machinery , 

23 

90 

* 

9 

63 

1 

i 16 

j 46 

16 

6U 

17 

64 

18 

46 
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Imports. 

As compared with 1936-36, the total value of imports of machinery and 
millwork in 1936-37, rose by R40 lakhs to R14,78 lakhs. With the exception 
of textile machinery, sewing and knitting machines and rice and flour 
mill machinery, all the principal descriptions showed increases. 

Imports of prime-movers in 1936-37 were valued at HI, 65 lakhs, or H8 
lakhs more than in 1935-36. While there .was a decrease in the imports of 
railway locomotive engines and parts from R57 lakhs to R46 lakhs, imports 
of oil engines and steam engines, including parts (other than locomotives) rose 
from R69 lakhs and RIO lakhs to tt81 lakhs and K13 lakhs, respectively. The 
value of boilers imported further rose from R7G lakhs to R87 lakhs, the United 
Kingdom's share increasing from H58 lakhs to R72 lakhs. Imports from 
Germany also showed an increase from lakhs to R12 lakhs. Imports 
of electrical machinery advanced from R2,05 lakhs 
to R2,55 lakhs of which the United Kingdom sup- 
plied to the value of 3^1,79 lakhs as compared with Rl,38 lakhs in 1935-36. 
Imports from Gerniany and the United States of America also rose from R29 
lakhs and 1116 lakhs to R37 lakhs and R17 lakhs, respectively. Textile 
machinery was imported to the value of R2,7o lakhs 
in 1936-37, as compared with R3,42 lakhs in 1935-36, 
and R3,24 lakhs in 1934-35. Cotton machinery accounted for Rl,8l lakhs 
of which R95 lakhs represented spinning machinery, 1155 lakhs weaving 
machinery and H6 lakhs bleaching and dyeing machinery. Imports of cotton 
machinery from the United Kingdom fell from R1.63 lakhs to Rl,25 lakhs, 
while German su])plies advanced from R17 lakhs to H28 lakhs. Imports from 
Japan, consisting of vS])iiining and weaving machinery in almost equal propor- 
tions, wwe valued at Rf) lakhs as compared with R4 lakhs in the preceding 
year. There was a deert^ase in the imports of jute mill machinery fi*om Rl,15 
lakhs to RT4 lakhs. Supplies from the United Kingdom wer^e valued at 
R70 lakhs as against R 1,02 lakhs in 1935-36. Imports of wool machinery, 
which were comparatively small, also showe.d a decline from Rd lakJis to li3 
lakhs. There was an expansion in the imports of sugar macliinc ry which were 
valu(^d at R95 lakhs m 1936-37, as compared with 
8ug.ir mci(hinci>. R66 lakhs ill 1935-36. These figures compare with 
Rl,05 lakhs in J931-35 and R3,3G lakhs in 1933-34. The United Kingdom 
and Germany increased tlieir contiibutions from K50 lakhs and Kll lakhs to 
R68^ lakhs and H12 lakhs, respe(5tively. Receipts from oilier countries also 
showed an iiierini.'^e and included R4 lakhs from tlie Netlierlands, R6 lakhs 
from Java and R3| lakhs from tlie United Slates of America. 


Eleelnoal machinery. 


Tex'tilo machmerv. 


Tbf* flemand for metal-wc/rking maeliinery, including machine tools, which 
is indicative ot‘ industrial activity, has been growing in recent years. Imports 
were valued at 1130 lakhs in 1936-37, as compared with RJ8 lakhs in 1935-36 
and R14 lakhs in 1934-35. The United Kingdom accounted for R20 lakhs 
or 68 per cent, (humany for R4 lakhs or 14 pt'r cent, and the United States 
ol America for R2|’ lakhs or 8 per cent, as compared with 68 jier cent, 20 per 
cent and 8 per cent,* respectively in the preceding year. There was an 
expansion in the imports of mining machinery which rose from R41 lakhs 
to R7i luklis, the United Kingdom contributing R22 lakhs or 30 per cent, 
the United States of America R21 lakhs and Belgium R19 lakhs to this 
total. Imports of sew^ing and knitting machines declined from 84,755 valued 
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at B66 lakhs to 64,791 valued at R51 lakhs. The United Kingdom 
supplied 42,098 machines or 18,153 less than in the preceding year, and 
Germany 21,202 as against 21,889 in 1935-36. The number of typewriters, 
imported chiefly from the United States of America, fell from 15,872 to 
16,829, the corresponding decline in value being from B17 lakhs to Til6 lakhs. 
The trade in paper mill machinery showed no great elasticity, being valued 
at R8 lakhs in 1936-37, almost the same as in the preceding year. The 
United Kingdom supplied 78 pci* cent and Germany and the United States of 
America 7 per cent each of the total imports in 1936-37. There are only nine 
paper mills at work in India, which is the same as in the preceding year. 
Imports of oil-crushing and refining machinery were valued at nearly R28 
lakhs as compared with R22 lakhs in the preceding year, the supplies from 
the United Kingdom accounting for lil3 lakhs and those from Germany for 
RIO lakhs. Imports of rice and flour mill machinery were valued at R8 lakhs 
or about JU lakh less than in 1935-36, ilie United Kingdom contributing 42 
per cent and Germany 28 per cent. Under tea mochiiiery, imports bad 
declincil from R22 lakhs in 1934-35 to R13 lakhs in 1935-36, but recov-ered to 
R15 lakhs in the yearMiiider review, the United Kingdom accounting for R14 
lakhs. The total imports of agricultural machinery of ail kinds were valued 
at Rri laklrs as against RIO lakhs in the preceding year. Of these the 
agricultural tractors and parts accounted for R6 lakhs and ploughs and 
parts for R2 lakhs. Tiie United States of America supplied 67 per cent 
of the total 'v alue of the tractors, the United Kingdom contributing 6 per cent 
and Gei‘juany 27 pei’ cent. Of the ploughs and parts tliereof, the supplies 
from the United Kingdom formed 50 per cent and the United States of America 
28 per ^ ent. Imports of pumjiing machinery, chiefly from the United King- 
dom (R21-J lakhs) and tlie United States of Amf3rica (R4 lakhs), remained 
fairly steady at R31 lakhs. Imports of refrigerating machinery, 'which in- 
cludes both cold storage o([ui})meut and domestic redrigorators, wore valued 
at RIG lakhs as compared with R15 lakhs in 3935-36 and Rll lakhs in 1934-35. 
Imports were, largely drawn from the^United States of America (Rll lakhs) 
and the Unitetl Kingdom (H2 lakhs). Boot and shoe-making machinery, 
largely from CV.echoslovakia, and saw-mill and wood-working machinery, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, were imported to the value of K5 lakhs 
each. 

Imports of beltings of all descriptions receded from Rol laklis to R46 lakhs 
of which leather beltings accounted for R19 lakhs, cotton beltings for R7 lakhs 
^ . and beltings of other descriptions for R20 lakhs. 

etiiig or mac niur>. United Kingdom supplied practically the whole 

of cotton beltings imported, wliile in the case of leather beltings, her supplies 
were valued at Ri2 lakhs and those from the United 8tat(*s of America at 
R4| lakhs. The value of beltings of other descriptions imported from the 
United Kingdom was B13 lakhs and of those from Japan and Germany li3 
lakhs and R2 lakhs, respectively. 

imports of bobbins de^clined from R31 lakhs to R22 lakhs of which the 
United Kingdom supplied to the value of R14 lakhs, Japan R5 lakhs and 
Bobbins. Germany R3 lakhs, 
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The following table shows the relative shares of the principal countrief 
in the import trade in machinery and millwork : — 

Imports of machinery and mill-work {including belting for machinery and 


printing machiyiery). 


— 

1918-U 
(pre-war year) 

1032-33 

1938-84 

1934-35 

1035-86 

1980.87 


B 

Per 

B 

Per 

B 

Per 

B 

Per 

B 

Per 

B 1 

Per 


(lakhB) 

cent 

(lakhs) 

ceut j 

(lakhs) 

cent 

(lakhs) 

cent 

(lakhs) 

cent 

(lakhs) 

cent 

United King* i 
dom. 

United States. 

7,41 

90 

8,23 

78-7 

0,11 

68*1 

9,56 

71*9 

9,69 

67*3 

9,64 

66*2 

27 

3 

90 

8-1 1 

94 { 

7-0 

1,28 

9*6 

1,81 

0‘1 

1,86 

9*2 

Oennany 

46 

6 

1,04 

0*8 

1,36 

10*2 

1,81 

9-9 

1,70 

11-8 

2,10 

14*2 

Belgium 

**12 


SO 

8*6 ! 

43 

3*2 

17 

l-S 

28 

1*9 

31 

21 

Otlier Coun* 
tries. 

1 

60 

6*4 

1,54 

11-6 

97 

7*8 

1,40 

9*9 

1,37 

9*3 

Total 

8,26 

100 

11,16 

100 j 

13.38 

100 

13,28 

~100 

74,88 

100 

74,78 

100 


The fall in the percentage share of the United Kingdom from 67 to 05 
is partly due to a reduced demand for such items of machinery as 
textile macliincry, tea machinery, sewing and knitting machinery, etc., which 
are the specialities of British manufactures, and partly to severe German 
competition in almost every item, particularly in oil engines, electrical 
machinery and cotton textile machinery. Germany furtl)er increased her 
participation from 12 per cent to 14 per cent, while some of the other 
countries, such as the United States of America and Belgium, also showed 
some improvement. 

Mineral oils (fl5,93 lakhs). — The total value of the imports of mineral 
oils of all kinds showed a small increase from 115,92 lakhs in 1935*36 to R5,93 
lakhs in the year under review. India’s requirements of kerosene and motor 
spirit are largely met from the oilfields of Burma, Assam and the Punjab. 
The production of kerosene in India and Burma in 1936*37 was reported to 
be 173*8 million gallons as against 162*4 million gallons in 1935*36. The 
quantity of petrol produced slightly decreased from 91*7 million gallons 
to 91-1 million gallons. The following table shows the imports o^ each des- 
cription of mineral oil by sea from abroad into British India : — 


Imports of mineral oils into India by sea fromforeign countries. 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

! 

Fuel oil . , . 

Kerosene — • 

In bulk » . • 

Gals. (000) 
7,766 

Gals. (000) 
104,628 

Qals. (000) 
103,871 

Gab. (000) 
111,263 

Gals. (000) 
138,627 

Gals. (000) 
139,729 

62,976 

58,263 

66,028 

67,217 

63,497 

61,221 

In tins . 

15,874 

1,231 

1,620 

1,429 

926 

988 

Total Kbbosbnb • 

68,860 

1 

59,494 i 

58,148 

68,646 1 

64,423 

62,209 

Lubricating oils • « 

14,953 

17,274 

18,166 

! 19,248 

19,342 1 

19,222 

Benzine, benzol, petrol, 

37 

6,117 

1,606 

1 1,483 

2,078 ’ 

9,747 

etc. 

Paints, solutions and 

1 

1 36 

80 

106 

122 

131 

compositions. 

Other kinds » * 

3,416 

1,335 

4,351 

586 

! 

2,295 j 

2,971 

Total Minbaal Oils . 

95,023 

187,784 

186,223 

201,332 

226,787 j 

234,009 
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1913-14 



1 


Imports of Kerosene oil 

(pre-war 

1083-34 

1934-35 

1635-36 

1036-87 

year) 



1 



Cals. 

Cals. ~ 

Cals. 

j Gals. 

Gals. 

United Stsies of America . 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

1 (000) i 

(000) 

42,811 

2,263 

858 

1 331 

185 

Union of Socialist Soviet 




1 


HepublicB. 

1,070 

38,234 

43,368 

46.8.55 

40,770 

Iran .... 

Borneo, Sumatra and 
Oeicbes. 

2,803 

' 292 

6,770 

10,805 

6,690 

20.816 

1.699 

12.670 

4.684 

13, .544 

Straits Settlements . 

2,240 


684 

460 

240 

Other Countries . 

2 

16,659 

4,301 

1,288 

774 

Total . 

08,850 

58,148 

68,646 

64,423 

62,209 


Mineral oils. 

Imports of kerosene declined from 64 million gallons valued at R2,17 
lakhs to 62 million gallons valued at HI, 96 lakhs. Practically the entire 
imports were obtained in bulk. With the expansion of bulk storage facilities, 
Soviet Russia is pushing her sales into all markets. Imports into India from 
that source, which had increased from 43-4 million gallons in 1934-35 to 46*9 
million gallons in 1935-36, receded to 49*8 million gallons in the year under 
review. Imports from Iran also declined from 10*8 million gallons to 6*7 
million gallons, while those from Netherlands Indies improved from 4*7 million 
gallons to 13*5 million gallons. Consignments from the United States of 
America, which consist of oil of special grades, are small and received in tins. 

The detailed imports 
are given in the 
marginal table. The 
average declared 
value per gallon of 
the imports from 
Soviet Russia and 
Iran was 4 as. 7 p. 
each and of those 
from Sumatra was 
6 as. 3 p. Coastwise 
imports of kerosene from Burma into British India amounted to 120 million 
gallons in the year under review as compared with 106 million gallons in 
1935-36. 

Imports of fuel oils increased in quantity from 139 million gallons to 140 
million gallons but declined in value from R2,20 lakhs to H2,10 lakhs. The 
bulk of these supplies came, as usual, from Iran 
which sent 107 million gallons as compared with 
104 million gallons in 1935-36. Imports from Borneo declined from 31*5 
million gallons to 21*7 million gallons. Arrivals from other countries included 
8*3 million gallons from the Straits Settlements and 2*3 million gallons from 
Soviet Russia. 

Imports of batching oils continued to decline and amounted to 8*3 million 
gaUons valued at R19 lakhs as against 8*4 million gallons valued at R26 lakhs 
. in 1935-36, and nearly 9 million gallons valued at 

u ricating o s. lakhs ill 1934-35. Receipts of other lubricating 

oils, on the other hand, showed a small increase and totalled 10*9 million 
gallons valued at 111,00 lakhs in 1936-37. The trade in batching oils is practi- 
cally divided between the Unitetl States of America and liorneo in the pro- 
portion of 6*6 million gallons and 1*7 million gallons as against 6*8 million 
gallons and 0*9 million gallons in the preceding year. Imports of other lubri- 
cating oils wore drawn chiefly from the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, the former reducing her supplies from 8*2 million gallons 
to 7*9 million gallons and the latter increasing her share from 2*3 million 
gallons to 2*8 million gallons. 

Imports under the Customs classification “ Petroleum, dangerous, flashing 
below 76^ F. including petrol, benzine and benzol/’ continued to advance and 
totalled nearly 10 million gallons as against 2 million 
Petrol. gallons in 1935-36, the corresponding increase in value 

being from Hi4J lakhs to R35 lakhs. The trade is in the hands of a few 
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Imports. 

controlling oil companies and fluctuates greatly from year to year. Soviet 
Russia which had supplied 1*6 million gallons out of a total of 2 million gallons 
in 1936-36, was practically out of the market in 1936-37, Iran controlled the 
supply with 8*4 million gallons in 1936-37, although imports from that source 
in the preceding year were insignificant. Arrivals from other countries 
included 681,000 gallons from Roumania and 698,000 gallons from Germany. 
The total consumption of petrol in India in 1936-37, is estimated at 101*6 
million gallons as compared with 89*8 million gallons in 1935-36. The price 
of petrol in Calcutta was Rl-5-6 per gallon ecc-pump till about the 1st of May. 
Since then the rate has been reduced by Op. per gallon. In Bombay, petrol 
was sold at 15 as. per gallon ca;-pum]> throughout the year under review. 

Motor vehicles (R4,52 lakhs). — Since 1934-36, the trade in motor 
vehicles has developed a state of great activity. Imports of motor cars 
numbered 12,939 valued at li2,43 lakhs in 1936-37, as compared with 13,590 
valued at R2,51 lakhs in the preceding year and 14,434 valued at H2,69 lakhs 
in 1934-35. The reduction of prices in recent years and the addition of fresh 
decorative and mechanical accessories provided an incentive to the frequent 
exchange of old for new cars, with the result that while there was a steady 
demand for new cars, an organised market for second-hand cars has also 
come into existence. The table below shows the number of motor cars im- 
ported during the last ten years, indicating the principal sources of supply : — 


N timber of motor cars itnported. 


— 

j 

i United 

1 Kingdom 

United 
States of 
America 

Canada 

j 

France 

\ 

Italy 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

1927-28 

. 1 8.600, 

6,031 

3,400 

538 

1,367 

186 

16,122 

1928-29 

. j 3.645 

10,14.5 

4,366 

2V7 ; 

067 

167 

19,567 

1920-30 , 

. ! 3,758 

9,620 

2,318 

364 j 

1,160 

189 

17,399 

1930-31 

. j 2,885 

j 5,098 

3,250 

261 i 

017 

190 

» 2,601 

1931-32 

. 2,178 

1 3,368 

i 676 

161 i 

510 1 

327 

7,220 

1932-33 

. 1 3,95S 

i 1,201 

296 

84 : 

22(i 1 

i 436 

6,201 

1933-34 

. ; 5,348 

1 2,227 

: 1.715 

62 

221 1 

1 180 

0,759 

1934 35 

. : 6,311 

! 6,564 

2,057 

26 

267 

209 

14,434 

1935-38 . 

6,744 i 

1 3,851 

2,328 

UJ , 

210 1 

444 

13,690 

1938-37 

. i 6,337 ; 

3.870 ' 

1,290 

42 . 

382 j 

1 

1,018 

12,939 


The rise in the number of cars imported from the United Kingdom noticed 
in 1935-3f), was not maintained and the number of such cars fell from 6,744 to 
6,337. Tliere was a slight improvement in the consignments from the United 
States of America which totalled 3,870 as against 3,851 in the preceding year. 
As might be expected, imports from Canada showed a reduction from 2,328 
to 1,290, due chiefly to the decline in the number of Ford '' cars which are at 
present largely supplied from the British Works at Dagenham. Lower prices 
have helped to increase the competitive power of Germany and imports from 
that source numbered 813 as against 335 in 1935-36 and 120 in 1934-36, Im- 
ports from Italy also recorded an increase from 210 to 382. Arrivals from 
other countries included 42 from France and 36 from Japan. 
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Motor vehicles. 

The number of motor omnibuses,' vans and lorries imported during the 
year under review totalled 9,160 as compared with 8,470 in the preceding 
year, the value of the imports rising from Rl,20 lakhs to Rl,31 lakhs. The 
share of the United Kingdom rose from 982 to 1,217, but that of Canada 
declined from 2,335 to 1,719. Imports from the United States of America 
advanced from 5,051 to 6,012. The average declared value of chassis imported 
from the United Kingdom in 1936-37, declined from R2,843 to R2,207. The 
average value for the imports from the United States of America and Canada 
were Rl,125 and Rl,345 as compared with Rl,072 and Rl,312, respectively in 
the preceding year. The following table shows the total number of motor 
omnibuses imported during the last ten years : — 

Imports of motor omnibuses, vans, etc. 


— 

United 

Kingdom 

United 
States of 
America 

Canada 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

1927-28 


. 

447 

3,699 

4,268 

268 

8,682 

1928-29 . 


• 

473 

7,572 

4,610 

135 

12,790 

1929-30 . 



398 

12,017 

2,709 

92 

15,306 

1930-31 



268 

6,197 

2,397 

61 

8,913 

1931-32 . 



435 

3,236 

598 

33 

4,302 

1932-33 . 



517 

1,793 

338 

28 

2,676 

1933-34 



528 

3,692 

1,243 

33 

5,496 

1934-35 . 



1,171 

6,659 

2,068 

185 

9,973 

1936-36 , 



982 

6,051 

2,336 

102 

8,470 

1936-37 



1,217 

6,012 

j 1,719 

212 

9,160 


Imports of motor cycles showed a recovery and numbered 921 valued at 
R3| lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with 734 valued at R3J lakhs in the preced- 
ing year. As usual, the largest number came from the United Kingdom 
which supplied 491 as compared with 554 in 1935-36, although she experienced 
a severe competition from Germany which supplied 408 as against 164 in 

the preceding year. The following table shows the number of all classes of* 
* • 
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motor vehicles rumung in the different provinces of British India at the end 
of March, 1937 

Number of motor vehicles running in British India at the end of March, 193f. 


Provinces 

Motor 

oars 

including 

taxi 

cabs 

Motor cycles, 
including 
scooters 
and auto- 
wheols 

Heavy motor 
vohicles 
(lorries, 
buses, 
etc.) 

Total 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Bengal (excluding Calcutta and 
Howrah Town). 

3.839 

263 

1,765 

5,857 

Calcutta including Howrah Town * . 

15,352 

763 

3,331 

10,446 

Bombay t 

27,300 

1,560 

1,750 

30,600 

Madras City 

5,062 

512 

797 

6 371 

Madras Presidency (excluding Madras 
City). 

9,706 

840 

4,196 

14,742 

United Provinces ♦ ... 

12,608 

3,277 

3,313 

17,098 

Punjab 1 .... . 

8,908 

1,690 

8,678 

19,176 

Burma 

12,190 

963 

6,593 

19,746 

Bihar . . ‘ • 

5,778 

687 

1,039 

7.404 

Orissa ...... 

750 

88 

279 

U17 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

4,076 

732 

1 2,119 

6,927 

Bind ...... 

2,537 

365 

875 

3,767 

Delhi Province . . ^ . 

2,338 

262 

650 

3,250 

North-West Frontier Province § 

5,163 

1,658 

3,787 

10,608 

Ajmer-Merwara .... 

657 

77 

176 

909 

Assam 

2,661 

90 

1,694 

4,445 

Total 

118,825 

11,697 

40,941 

171,463 


* As at 31st December, 1936. f Approximate. J Registered up to Slst March, 1937. 
§ Progressive figures from commencement of registration. 


Imports of cycles and parts thereof in 1936-37 were valued at HI, 12 lalrlig 
as compared with HI, 10 lakhs in the preceding year and R99 lakhs in 1934-35. 

. The total number of cycles imported entire or in 
Cycles lakhs), sections was 165,390 valued at R47 lakhs as against 
133,595 valued at R39 lakhs in the preceding year. The bulk of the supplies 
came, as usual, from the United Kingdom which sent 161,784 complete maeliinfi f, 
or 28,716 more than in the preceding year. Imports &om Japan and Germany 
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Rubber manufactures. 

were comparatively small and numbered 12,508 and 979 in 1936-37 as against 
9,673 and 796, respectively, in 1935-36. Competition from these countries is 
mostly confined to parts and accessories, imports of which fell from R71 
lakhs to R65 lakhs. Of the total value of these imports in 1936-37, the United 
Kingdom supplied 58 per cent, Japan 23 per cent and Germany 14 per cent as 
against 63 per cent, 21 per cent and li per cent, respectively, in the preced- 
ing year. 

The value of rubber manufactures showed a small improvement from 
R2,07 lakhs to R2,ll lakhs in the year under review. The following table 
Rubber manufactures shows the imports of the priiiicipal descriptions of 

(112,11 lakhs). rubber manufactures during the past three years : — 

Imports of Rubber mamf/aciures. 



j 1934-85 

1935-80 

1 1936-37 

Pneumatic motor covers . . • 

Number 

(•00) 

827' 5 

H 1 

(000) 

1.24,45 

Number 

(000) 

280 9 

a ! 

(000) 

1,26,22 

N umber 

(0001 

290*6 

a 

(000) 

1,32,15 

J^neumatio motor cycle covers . 

1 

4 4 

61 

3*2 

41 

L*0 

87 

Pneumatic cycle covers . . . 

1 ,584 5 

19,72 

1,819-1 

23,14 

1,816*9 

23,18 

l*ueumatic motor tubes , 

314'3 

17,49 

253 0 

15,63 

! 204*1 

14,00 

Pneumatic motor cycle tubes . . 

13-7 

81 

4*7 

12 

5*1 

12 

Pneumatic cycle tubes . 

2,160*4 

10,78 

2,005*6 

10,14 

2,424*0 

11,53 

•Solid rubber tyres for motor vehicles 

1 

4-8 

3,81 

8*0 

2 SO 

j 

1 2*3 

1 2,20 


By far the largest item is pneumatic motor covers, imports of which 
represented about 63 per cent of the total value of rubber manufactures im- 
ported during 1936-37, and numbered 290,500 valued at El, 32 lakhs as com- 
pared with 280,900 valued at Rl,26 lakhs in the preceding year. The United 
Kingdom supplied 227,543 valued at Rl,05 lakhs as against 216,123 valued 
at R99 lakhs in 1936-36. Imports from Germany rose from 14,465 valued at 
R7 lakhs to 22,128 valued at RIO lakhs, while those from the United States of 
America fell from 19,739 valued at RIO lakhs to 16,020 valued at R7 lakhs. 
The participation of other countries, such as France, Italy and Canada, is no 
longer important. Imports of pneumatic cycle covers were fairly steady at 
R23 lakhs, the United Kingdom, however, increasing her supplies from R16 
lakhs to H18 lakhs. Imports of pneumatic motor tubes increased in number 
from 253,865 to 264,053, but declined in value from R16 lakhs to R14 lakhs. 
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Imports of solid rubber tyres fell from 3,573 to 2,322 in 1936-37, tbe United 
Kingdom supplying 1,630 as against 2,218 in the preceding year. An event 
of outstanding importance is the establishment, near Calcutta, of a large 
factory for the manufacture of tyres and other rubber goods which com-: 
menced its operations in July, 1936. With the development of local produc- 
tion, it is possible that the imports of rubber manufactures will tend to decline 
in future. 

Provisions (R3,20 lakhs). — Imports under this head advanced by fl8 
lakhs to R3,20 lakhs in the year under review, all the important items showing 
increases. Imports of biscuits and cakes increased from 54,700 cwts. valued at 
1136 lakhs in 1935-36 to 62,800 cwts. valued at R39| lakhs in 1936-37. Arri- 
vals from the United Kingdom alone accounted for 1132 lakhs as against 1130 
lakhs in 1935-30. Total imports of canned and bottled provisions were valued 
at R64 lakhs as compared with R65 lakhs in 1935-36. Under this head, 
tinned or canned fish, imported chiefly into Burma, recorded An increase from 
64,100 cwts. to 83,500 cwts. in quantity and from B14 lakhs to R16J lakhs in 
value. ffa})an continued to increase her sales, her su})plies being valued at 
RIO laklis m 1936-37 as against R7^ lakhs in 1935-36 and R5 lakhs in 19.34-35. 
The value of supplies from the United Kingdom remained fairly c'onstant at 
R3 lakhs. Imports of canned an<l bottled fruits, at 44,900 cwts., were larger 
than the preceding year’s total of 43,300 cwts., but lower prices a(K;ounted 
for a decrease in value from Rll lakhs to JilO lakhs. Rec(‘ipts fro?u tJie United 
States of America were valued at R5 lakhs and those from the Straits Settle- 
ments and the United Kingdom at R2J lakhs and Rl| lakhs, respectively. 
Imports of unsp^eified descriptions of canned and bottled provisions fell by 
R1 lakh to R37 lakhs, im])orts from the United Kingdom amounting in value 
to R24 lakhs as in the preceding year, and those from the United States of 
America to R4 lakhs. Consignments from France and Italy were small, being 
valued at R1 lakh and R| lakh, respectively. The trade in vegetable ]>roducts 
(vegetable ghi, etc.), is no longer im})ortant, the total receipts being valued at 
R1 lakh in the year under review. Imports of farinaceous foods advanced from 
329,000 cwts, valued at R27 lakhs to 349,000 cwts. valued at R29 lakhs. 
There were, however, smaller receipts of milk foods for infants and invalids 
which amounted to 8,700 cwts. valued at R15J lakhs, as compared with 
10,400 cwts. valued at R16| lakhs in 1935-36, while those of other patent 
foods advanced from 45,400 cwts. valued at R30 lakhs to 47,000 cwts. valued 
at nearly R33 lakhs. In both cases, supplies were derived mostly from the 
United Kingdom, imports of milk food from that source declining in value 
from R14 lakhs to R12 lakhs, while those of other patent foods rose from R24 
lakhs to R26 lakhs. An imijrovement was recorded in the imports of 
condensed and preserved milk which amounted to 210,400 cwts. valued at 
nearly R54| lakhs as against 209,200 cwts. valued at R54 lakhs in 1935-36, 
There were increased supplies from the Netherlands and Australia amounting 
in value to R21 lakhs and R2 lakhs, respectively, while the United 
Kingdom’s contribution fell from R29 lakhs to R26 lakhs. Receipts from 
Denmark w^ere valued at R2 lakhs, almost the same as in the preceding 
year. Burma is the chief consuming province (R39 lakhs) ; next in import- 
ance are Madras (R6 lakhs) and Bengal (R5 lakhs). Imports of buttei^ 
also rose from 7,700 cwts. to 8,400 cwts. in quantity and from R7 lakhs to 
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ns lakhs iu value. Imports from Australia and the United Kingdom were 
valued at B3| lakhs and R2 lakhs, respectively, being almost the same as in 
the preceding year. There was also an improvement in the imports of jams 
and jollies which totalled 20,500 cwts. valued at R7J lakhs as against 20,000 
cwts. vahicd at R7 lakhs in 1935-^36. Imports of confectionery, mainly from 
the United Kingdom, rose from R214 lakhs to R23 lakhs. Pickles, chutnies, 
sauces, and condiments also imported mainly from the United Kingdom, 
recorded an increase from 10,800 cwts. to 11,400 cwts. in quantity, the value, 
however, remaining fairly steady at R7 lakhs. Imports of bacion and hams 
amounted to 18,200 cwts. as against 17,100 cwts. in 1935-30, the value of the 
imports improving from R12J lakhs to R13 lakhs. Supplies from the United 
Kingdom and Denmark wore valued at R94 lakhs and R2 lakhs, respectively. 
The variations in trade in some of the more iraporcant articles under provisions 
are indicated in the table below : — 



1929-30 

1933-31 

1934-36 

1M5-36 

1936-37 


Cwts. 

(000) 

H 

(lakhs) 

(UOO) 

B 

(lakhs) 





CiVtS. 

leoO) 

B 

(lakhs) 

iiacOTi and hams , 

- 15 

16 

15 

12 

16 

11 

17 

12 

18 

13 

BiBciiitH and cakes . 

65 

55 

39 

30 

48 

.33 

65 

36 

63 

39 

Tinned or canned 
iiah. 

Si 

26 

27 

9 

47 

11 

64 

14 

83 

16 

Cheese 

11 

11 

JO 

8 

Jl 

8 

11 

8 

12 

8 

'Confeo bio aery 

29 

20 

23 

17 

27 

18 

34 

22 

37 

23 

J-Jnf.lor 

2 

4 


6 

0 

6 

8 

7 

8 

8 

Milk food for in- 
fants and in- 
valids. 

21 

57 

i 

12 

10 

9 

14 

10 

17 

9 

15 

.Tams and Jellies . 

16 

! 8 

17 

0 

17 

6 

20 

7 

21 

7 

Milk, condensed and 
preserved (includ- 
ing milk cream). 

24:i 

1 88 

172 

46 

181 

48 

209 

54 

210 

54 

Other sorts . 


i 2,95 


i 1,22 


1,31 

— 1 

1,35 

1 


1,37 


The total imports of provisions from the UnittHl Kingdom were valued at 
R1,78J lakhs, being almost the same as in the j)receding year, ])ut her relative 
share in the trad(» fell from 57-2 per cent to 55-8 per cent. Imports from the 
Straits Settlements, consisting largely of farinaceous foods in bulk and, to 
some extent, of goods in transit from Australia, rose from R27 lakhs to R28 
lakhs with a corresponding increase in b-.T ])ercentage share in the total trade 
from 8*5 to 8*8 per cent. The Netherlands was responsible for 9*1 per 
cent of the total imports and the United States of America for 5*2 per cent, 
tlie actual value of the imports from these sources being R29 lakhs and R17 
lakhs as against R25 lakhs and R18 laklis, respectively, in 1935-3(>. 
Australia and Japan had each more than 4 per cent of the trade, the supplies 
from these two countries being valued at RI4J lakhs and R15| lakhs as 
compared with R12| lakhs and RllJ lakhs, respectively, in the preceding 
year. 

Hardware (E&»89 lakhs). — Imports of hardware, which had improved 
from H3,05 lakhs in 1934-35 to R3,27 lakhs in 1935-36, receded to R2,89 
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fakhs in 1936-37. The following table compares the values of the different 
classes of hardware imported during 1929-30 and in the last five years ; — 


— 


1020-80 

1082-88 

1088*84 

1084*86 

1086*80 

1026*87 



B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B(lakhc) 

E(laktae) 

Agricnltiiral Implements 

• 

14 

6 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Other Implemente and tools 
machine tools) 

(except 

n 

84 

30 

46 

66 

49 

Builders* hardunio . 


40 

27 

21 

24 

26 

23 

Domestlo bardwnxe 


18 

0 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Bnaroelled Ironware « 


32 

28 

22 

18 

10 

16 

Meta] lamps 


78 

41 

40 

68 

64 

44 

Hetal lamps, parts 


10 

5 

4 

4 

6 

3 

Stoves .... 


10 

4 

4 

6 

6 

b 

Safes, etc 


2 

•• 


- 

1 

•• 

Gas mantles 


8 

0 

6 

8 

^ 3 

- 

other sorts 


2,20 

1,40 

1,39 

1,89 

1,44 

1,85 


With the exception of agricultural implements and domestic hardware, 
imports of all other dcsc^riptions recorded decreases. Imports of agricultural 
implements showed an improvement from ttl'7 lakhs to 1124 lakhs, the 
United Kingdom being, as usual, the principal source of supply. The value 
of the imports of other implement s and tools, excluding machine tools, declined 
from K5(3 lakhs to Il49jakhs, the share of tlu' United Kingdom remaining 
fairly steady at 50 per cent as in the preceding year. The share of Germany 
declined from 22 per cent to 19 per cent, while the United States of America 
increased her participation from 19 per cjcnt to 22 per cent. Supplies from 
Japan were comparatively small being valued at 112 lakhs. Tlie number of 
metal lamps imported fell from 5,659,000 to 4,666,000, the corresponding 
decline in value being from 1154 lakhs to 1144 lakhs. Thes<‘ imports were 
chiefly consigned from Germany, the United States of America and Japan, all 
of which reduced their shares. Imports from Germany dcMjlincd from 

4.007.000 valued at R38 lakhs to 3,973,000 valued at 1136 lakhs, and those 
from tlie United States of America from 1,178,000 valued at 119 lakhs to 

293.000 valued at 113 lakhs. Japan supplied 213,000 metal lamps as 
compared with 294,000, the value of the consignment being R1 lakh as in 
]935“36. The value of })arts of metal lanijjs, imported mainly from 
Germany, also (l(*,clined from R4| lakhs to R3| lakhs. There was a 
decrease of about R4 ‘lakhs in the imports of enamelled ironware which were 
valued at nearly R15 laklus in 1936-37. Supplies from Japan were smaller 
than in the preceding year and were valued at R9 lakhs as against Rll 
lakhs in 1935-36. Imports from Czechoslovakia also fell from It3J lakhs 
to R2 lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom, which were confined to 
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high grade materials, as well as those from Germany remained fairly steady at 
B1 lakh each. Imports of domestic hardware, other than enamelled ironware, 
showed a farther improvement from RIO lakhs to. nearly Rll lakhs. Arri- 
vals from the United Kingdom in 1936-37 represented 39 per cent, the 
United States of America 20 per cent, Germany 13 per cent and Japan 
12 per cent as compared with 25 per cent, 22 per cent, 22 per cent 
and 16 per cent, respectively, in the preceding year. Imports of builders* 
hardware fell from R28 lakhs to R23 lakhs. Germany, the principal source 
of supply, reduced her share from R15 lakhs to R13 lakhs, but her percentage 
share rose from 64 to 66. The United Kingdom maintained her position by 
supplying to the value of R6 lakhs, or 22 per cent of the imports. Consign- 
ments from Sweden decreased from R6 lakhs to H4 lakhs. Imports from 
Japan which are in competition with local manufactures, are comparatively 
small, being valued at about R1 lakh. Imports of stoves, mainly from Sweden, 
were valued at R4| lakhs, almost the same as in the preceding year. Imports 
of gas mantles fell from H3| lakhs to R2 J lakhs, to which Germany contributed 
R2 lakhs in 1936-37. The following table shows the percentage shares of 
the principal countries participating in the import trade in hardware : — 


Imports of hardware. 


— 



1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1 1081-32 

1 

1082-88 

1088-84 

1934-86 

1086-86 

1086-37 




Bsr cent 

Par cent 

Per cent 

Per eent 

Per oent 

Per eent 

Per eent 

United Ktngdem 


‘ 

67 

87 

32 

84 

32 

82 

34 

'Gemmny 

• 


16 

20 

1 36 

80 

81 

33 

33 

United StMep . 

• 

! 

! 10 

i 1 

1 

10 

6 

8 

10 

9 

9 

Japan 

• 

• 

1 

i 

e 

10 

12 

11 

11 

12 

Other CowBtrieB 

• 

• 

14 

j 

18 

16 

16 

16 

15 

13 

Toial 

• 

100 

i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Notwithstanding competition from Germany and Japan, the United 
Kingdom advanced her position from 32 per cent to 34 per cent, the j-hare 
of the United States of America remaining steady at 9 per cent. Japanese 
products, however, compete more with Germany than with the higher grade 
imports from the United Kingdom. 

The value of cutlery imported amounted to R28J lakhs as against H29 
lakhs in 1936-36. The share of Germany and the United Kingdom remained 
fairly steady at R16 lakhs and R9 lakhs, respectively. 

^ Imports from Japan were valued at R2| lakhs. 

The value of electroplated ware imported remained at R2 lakhs as in the 
. preceding year, the United Kingdom supplying the 

EiwtoopWted ware. requirements. 
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Pal^x and pasteboards (B2,82 lakhs).- There was a setback in the 
import trade in paper and pasteboard during the year under review, the 
aggregate imports being valued at R2,82 lakhs as compared with fi2,99 lakhs 
in 1935-36. Imports of paper of all kinds declined from 2,836,000 cwts. to 

2,718,000 cwts. in quantity and from R2,62 lakhs to 112,46 lakhs in value. 
Printing paper recorded a decrease from 1,014,000 
Printing paper. cwts. valued at R96 lakhs to 991,000 cwts. valued 

at H87 lakhs. An analysis of the detailed figures would, however, reveal 
the steady advance in the receipts of newsprints and similar papers, while 
those needed for posters and display advertising were in smaller demand. 
Imports of newsprinting paper rose from 687,000 cwts. valued at Er)2 lakJis 
to 735,000 cwts. valued at E53 lakhs, and those of other sorts of white printing 
paper advanced from 86,000 cwts. valued at EJ2 lakhs to 107,000 cwts. 
valued at El 5 lakhs. On the other hand, there was a decrease in the imports 
of machine glazed poster paper and miscellaneous printing papers which were 
valued at E3| lakhs and R15 lakhs as against E4J lakhs and B27 lakhs, 
respectively, in 1935-36. Norway and Sweden, owing to the abundance of 
natural resources of raw material, were in a far better position to outbid 
all other countries, which generally depend on imported raw material in 
the supply of printing paper. The combined imports from Norway and 
Sweden amounted to 276,000 cwts. as compared with 331,000 cwts. in th(“ 
preceding year, while the supplies from Germany, which are. in the main, 
of Scandinavian origin, advanced from 321,000 cwts. to 431,000 cwts. 
Ariivals from the United Kingdom and Austria fell from 43,000 
cwts. and 93,000 cwts. to 33,000 cwts. and 32,000 cwts., re- 
spectivety. Imports from Belgium and Japan in 1936-37, at 2,()0(^ 
cw’ts. and 7,600 cwts., respectively, were smaller than the corresponding totals 
of 5,700 cwts. and 8.900 cw^ts. in the preceding year. Th(Te was a small 
improvement in the imports of wTiting pajicr amf 
Anting paper. envelopes from 147,000 cwts. to 150,000 cwts., the 

value, how’ever, showing d decline from S35 lakhs to 113*1 lakhs. Imports 
from Norvray and Sweden detained from 56,000 cwts. ajul 14,000 cwts. to 

48,000 cw^ts, and 12,000 ew’ts., respectively. Supplies from the United King- 
dom also declined from 32,000 cw^ts. to 30,000 cwts., while those from Germany 
advanced from 12,000 cwts. to 31,000 cwts. Imports 
iactiuf; ]iapoi. packing paper fell from 405,000 cwts. valued at 

Hr)3 lakhs in 1935-36 to 364,000 c'^s. valued at E48 lakhs in th<» year under 
reviews Sweden and Norway together supplied 185,000 cw'ts. or 51 per cent 
of the total quantity imported in 1936-37 as against 246,000 cwts. or 61 per 
cent in the preceding year. Arrivals from Germany increased from 72,000 
cwts. to 85,000 cwts. and those from Austria from 12,000 cwts. to 17,000 
<wts. Receipts from the United Kingdom, at 27,000 cwts,, were smaller 
than the pr(*ceding year’s figure of 30,000 cwts. 


Imports of old newspapers in bales and bags declined in quantity from 

1,152,000 ew’ts. to 1,095,000 cwts. and from R42 lakhs to R39 lakhs in value. 

^ Of these, the United Kingdom sent 1,084,000 cwts. 
newspapers, e c. United States of America, 10,400 cwts, as 

against 1,103,000 cwts. and 48,500 cwts., respectively, in 1935-36. The 
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share of the United Kingdom in the trade was 99 per cent, as against 96^ 
per cent in the preceding year. 


Imports of paper manufactures rose from 40,000 cwts. valued at lil6| 
lakhs to 41,000 cwts. valued at ill8 lakhs. The United Kingdom was, as 
„ ^ usual, the principal supplier, consignments from that 

aper manu actures. f^ource aggregating in value to Rll lakhs. Imports 

of pasteboard, millboard and cardboard, including manufactures thereof, 
declined from 497,000 cwts. valued at B36| lakhs to 486,000 cwts. valued 
at K35 lakhs. Of this, strawboard accounted for Rl 1 lakhs as against R13 
lakhs in 1936-30. The following table shows the percentage shares of the 
principal countries in the total value of paper and pasteboard imported into 
India : - 


Percr)((agt‘ shiu'vft of pnoripal eounlrieft in the total value of imporls of paper 

and paHeboard. 


— 


1918*14 

(prB*\\ar 

year) 

1929.30 

1088.84 

1084.35 

1 935.86 

1936-37 



Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent ‘ 

Per cent 

J’er cent 

( sited Kingdom . 

* 

56*2 

32 S 

33*1 

34*6 

29-7 

30*6 

I'^orwav 


51 

14*2 

16*2 

11*6 

12‘6 

10*8 

United States •’ America 

0 8 

2*2 

2*2 

2’2 

1*6 

11 

Sweden 

. 

3*2 

10*3 

12-7 

13*2 

[ l.CS j 

11*5 

Netheriandp 


2*5 

7-0 

4*8 

4-4 

3*9 

' 3*9 

Japan . . . 


10 

2*s 

4*7 

8*0 

3*9 

41 

Uerxnany 


17*8 

120 

i 

7*7 

9-6 

19*1 

26*2 

Austria 


8*.“. 

9-1 

9*7 

7*8 

4*8 

3-1 

Other couiitries 


6*8 

9*6 

0-8 

12*8 

10*6 

«'8 

TiTAt 


luo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


TIu’ iiii])rov(*uieiit in the percentage share of the United Kingdom is note- 
worthy. Gt i'nia ji supplies were, in the main, of Scandinavian origin and the 
increase in Uernian participation was chiefly the result of losses sustained 
by Sweden and Norway. 

In 1930 there were altogether 1 1 paper mills at work in India ; four each 
in B(‘ngal and Bomljay, and one each in the United Provinces, Madras and 
Travancore. mill in Bombay and another in Madras did not, however, 
work during the year. The aggregate production in all the reporting mills 
in India amounted to 971,000 cwts, in 1930-37 as compared with 902,000 
Wood 1936-30 and 892,000 (iwts. in 1934-36. Im- 

ot>( pup. ports of wood pulp, mostly for the use of Indian 

paper mills, amounted to 221,000 cwts. valued at R16 lakhs as compared with 
309,000 cwts. valued at R20J lakhs in 1935-36. Norway and Sweden together 
accounted for 163,000 cwts. as against 216,000 cwts. in 1936-36, the remainder 
coming chiefly from the United States of America. 
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Chemicals («2>72 lakhs).— There was a decrease in the imports of chemi- 
cals which had a total recorded value of fi2,72 lakhs in 1936-37 as against 
fi3,12 lakhs in 1935-36 and R2,92 lakhs in 1934-36. Sodium compounds 
represented 42 per cent of the total value of chemicals 
Koditiro compt>unafl. imported during the year, the quantity received 

declining from 2,012,000 cwts. to 1,998,000 cwts. with a corresponding decrease 
in value from 111,38 lakhs to Rl,14 lakhs. Imports of sodium carbonate 
fell from 1,253,000 cwts. valued at R62 lakhs to 1,251,000 cwts. valued at 
R51 lakhs. The chief source of supply was, as usual, the United Kingdom. 
Imports of caustic soda continued to advance in quantity and amounted to 

424.000 cwts. as against 406,000 cwts. in 1935-36, the value, however, showing 
a deedine from R41'J lakhs to R36| lakhs. The United Kingdom supplied 

355.000 cwts. while Japan and the United States of America sent 36,0(K) cwts. 
and 29,CK)0 <*wts., respectively. Imports of sodium bicarbonate fell from 

129.000 cwts. to 121,000 cwts. but those of bichromate rose from 14,200 cwts. 
to 16,400 I'wts. Imports of borax receded and amounted to 25,600 cwts. 
as against 32,200 cwts. in 1936-36. There was also a decrease in the imports 
of sodium silicate and sulphide, which amounted to 43,700 cwts. and 43,900 
cwts., respK'tively, while imports of sodium sulphate showed an increase* from 
4,900 cwts. to 16,600 cwts. Imports of sodium cyanide at 3.000 cwts. were 
smaller by 2.200 cwts. than in the preceding year. 

The total imports of acids fell from 41,100 cwts. valued at Iil2 lakhs 
to 31. f)(K> ( wts. valued at R9 lakhs. Imports of acetic acid remained fairly 
steady at 5,100 (»,whs., while those of tartaric acid 
declined from 3,400 cwts. to 2,600 cwts. There 
wore also derreases in the imports of nitric anti oxalic acids which amounted 
to 2,300 cwts. and 3,100 cwts. as compared with 4,300 cwts. and 4,200 cwts., 
respectively, in 1935-36. Imports of sulphuric acid, which had improvexl 
from 3,600 cwts. in 1934-35 to 5,700 cwts. in 1935-36, receded to 2,900 cwt-s. 
in 1936-37. There were a Iso decreases in the imports of carbolic, hytlro(*hloric 
and citric acids. 


Imports of ainiuoniuui salts declined from 57,500 cwts. to 65,100 cwte. 
Bleaching materials also recorded a decrease, imports of which amounted to 

165,000 cwts. valued at R9 lakhs as against 204,000 
othoT .hpmuaiM. ]935-36. Imports of 

alum ( ontinued to decline and amounted to 4,100 cwts. as against 7,500 
in 1935-36 and 11,400 cwts. in 1934-3,5. There were smaller receipts of alu- 
minous sulphates, supplies during the year totalling 34,400 (*.wt8. as against 
35,100 ewts. in 1935-36. The increase in the supplies from Italy, accompanied 
by a decrease from Japan, characterised the imports of sulphur which amount- 
ed to 551.000 cwts. as against 620,000 cwts. in the preceding year. The value 
of imports improved from R20| lakhs to nearly R22 lakhs, to which Japan 
contributed R7*9 lakhs and Italy R8-2 lakhs. Imports of carbide of calcium 
.at 65,400 cwts. were' smaller than the previous year’s total of 66,700 cwts., 
the value, however, remainins fairly steady at R7 lakhs. Imports of copper 
sulphate fell from 35,200 cwts. valued at R4 lakhs to 33,100 cwts. valued 
at R3 lakhs. There were also decreases under potassium chlorate and ainc 
compounds, while imports of naphthalene and magnesium compounds 
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increased. The following table gives the percentage shares of the principal 
suppl}ring countries in the total imports of chemicals : — 


Percentage shares of principal countries in the total value of ohemioah imported 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1014-19 

(war 

average) 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-36 

1935-36 

1936-37 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom . 

74-7 

70*4 

51-6 

65-2 

66-9 

56*9 

64*0 

Germany 

12-4 

0*7 

14-9 

12*7 

134 

143 

13*2 

United States of Amerioa 

0*3 

5*6 

6-4 

6*8 

5*8 

4*5 

5*0 

Italy .... 

5*2 

2*8 

6*6 

5*7 

4-7 

36 

36 

Kenya Colony 

. . 

0 3 

1-6 

1*7 

1*4 

1*2 

1*2 

Norway 

0-6 

0-5 


0*3 

0*3 

0*2 

03 

Japan 

1*5 

16*7 1 

4*9 

8*4 

10*3 

11*6 

104 

^Hhor countries 

5*4 

31 

15*7 

10*2 

8-2 

8*9 

. J 

123 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

100 

100 


All the principal participating countries, the United Kingdom, Germany 
and Japan, reduced their shares, while the comparatively unimportant 
suppliers like the United States of America, Italy and Norway increased 
their respective contributions. 

Liquors (K8,40 lakhs). — The total imports of liquors, returned at 5*1 
million galloms, were almost the same as in 1935-36, the value, however, 
showing a decrease from R2,48 lakhs to R2,40 lakhs. Of the total quantity 
imported in 1936-37, ale, beer and porter accounted for 75 per cent as against 
76 per cent in the preceding year, while the remainder consisted of spirit and 
wanes in the proportion of 21 per cent and 3 per cent as compared with 20 
per cent and 4 per cent, respectively, in 1935-36. Imports of ale, beer and 
porter w^erc almost at the same level as in the preceding year and amounted to 
3*8 million gallons valued at R78 lakhs. Of this, 3*0 million gallons were 
imported in bottles during 1936-37 as against 2*9 million gallons in 1935-36. 
As in the preceding year, the United Kingdom supplied 44 per cent of the 
imports and Japan 20 per cent. Tlie Netherlands increased her (‘ontributi on 
Irom J7 per cent to 18 per cent, while Gorman supplies fell from 15 per cent 
to 14 per cent. German beers are to some extent being displaced by the 
Dutch products, while Ja])an enters into (competition wdth the products of 
Indian breweries. Of tin* beer imported in bulk, amounting to 830,000 
gallons, the United Kingdom supplied 98 per cent, only very small quantities 
being drawn from the Neth(^rlands and Ik^lgium. The average value of 
hn])orted German beer in 1936-37 was R2-9-3 per gallon, Dutch R2-1-10 
per gallon, and Japanese Rl-1-10 p(‘r gallon. These figures compare 
with R2-1-3 per gallon in the c^ase of the United Kingdom. Imports 
of stout and porter, almost entirely from the UniUMi Kingdom, declined 
from 109,000 gallons to 107,000 gallons, the value of which remained almost 
stationary at R4 lakhs. Imparts of spirits, all sorts, increased from 1,061,000 
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gallons to 1,062,000 gallons, with, a decrease in value from Bl,48 lakhs to 
HI, 42 lakhs. The imports of the different kinds of spirits are shown below : — 


1 1986-S6 

1936-37 


1 GaliouB 

H (lakhs) 

Gallons 

ft (lakhs) 

Brandy ... * 

. ; 129.300 

20 

114,700 

18 

•Oin .... 

. : 90,600 

8 

88,600 

8 

'Bom • . . . 

2,300 

• • 

2,300 


Liqueurs 

. ‘ 12,700 

3 

14,090 

3 

Whisky 

. . 353,600 

69 

334,000 

67 

'Spirit, present in drags . 

130,700 

38 

130,900 

38 

perfumed 

. 1 7,000 

7 

6,800 

7 

M denatured 

. i 296.400 

3 

337,400 1 

3 

„ other sorts 

. i 28,100 

9 

23,000 

8 


Imports of whisky were, as usual, drawn almost entirely from the United 
Kingdom and amounted to 334,000 gallons valued at ft57 lakhs as compared 
with 364,000 gallons valued at 1169 lakhs. France takes the lead in the 
supply of brandy and only small quantities are received from the United 
Kingdom and Germany. Imports of brandy declined from 129,000 gallon.s 
to 115,000 gallons in quantity, and from R20 lakhs to R18 lakhs in value*. 
The United Kingdom, as usual, supplied the largest quantity of gin imported 
into India. The share of the United Kingdom in tlie total imports of s])irits 
was R93 lakhs or GG per cent, almost the same as in the preceding year. (Con- 
signments from France were valued at R2r) lakhvS ns in 1935-36. The United 
States of America reduced her (contribution from Rl6f lakhs to RI4| lakhs. 
Imports from Germany and Java were also lower than in Ibe ])receding year 
and were valued at R3J laklis and K2-2 lakhs, respectively. Under wines, 
imports receded to 158,000 gallons valued at R19| lakhs from 188,000 gallons 
valued at R2l lakhs in 1935-36, Of the total imports, France supplied 51 ,000 
gallons or 32 per cent, Spain 21,000 gallons or 13 per cent, Italy 10,000 
gallons or G per (cent and Portugal 7,000 gallons or 4 per eiuit. The cojitribu- 
tion of the United Kingdom, including re-exports from the four j)rine,ipal 
producing countries, was 53,000 gallons or 34 p(cr c(mt, as again.ni 51, 0(H) 
gallons or 27 per cent in 1935-36. 

Drugs and medicines (R2,07 lakhs). —The imports of drugs and im^di- 
cines showed a decrease from R2,ll lakhs in 1935-36 to R2,07 lakhs in the 
, year under revicTv. The trade in proprietary and 
patent medicines has recorded a marked expansion 
in recent years. The imports which were valued at 
R39 lakhs in 1934-35, advanced to R64 lakhs in 1935-36 and further to R68 
lakks in 1936-37. Notwithstanding intense competition, the United Kingdom 
increased her supplies from R26 lakhs to R29 lakhs and her percentage 
share in tlxe total trade rose from 41 to 43. Imports from Germany also 
increased from R16 lakhs to R18 lakhs, while those from the United 


Statijs of America fell from R12| lakhs to Rllf lakhs. Receipts from other 
countries included R&| lakhs from France, and R27,000 from Japan. There 

was a decrease in the imports of quinine salts which 
Qumme salts. amounted to 99,000 lbs. valued at R23 lakhs as 


compared with 104,000 lbs. valued at R26 lakhs in 1936-36. The principal 
suppliers were Germany and the United Kingdom. The former reduced 
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her share from 45,000 lbs, to 38,000 lbs. and from Rll lakhs to B8| lakhs in 
value, while the supplies from the latter remained fairly stationary at 28,000 
lbs. valued at R8 lakhs. Java sent quinine worth il3 lakhs as against B2 
lakhs in 1935-36. Imports of cod liver oil showed a further improvement 
from 106,000 lbs. to 196,000 lbs. Imports of camphor 
declined from 2*2 million lbs. to 1*9 million lbs. in 
quantity and from K22 lakhs to R21 lakhs in value, Japan and Germany 
contributing Rll lakhs and R7 lakhs, respectively. There was a noticeable 
decrease in the imports of saccharin from 91,000 lbs. valued at nearly B4 
lakhs to 23,000 lbs. valued at R| lakh. Unspecified descriptions of drugs 
and medicines imported during the year were valued at R91 lakhs, almost 
the same as in the preceding year. 

Salt (B 60 lildis),— Imports of salt declined in quantity from 389,000 
tons in 1935-36 to 382,000 tons in the year under review, but the value of the 
imports rose from R57 lakhs to R60 lakhs. Aden, as usual, was the prin- 
cipal supplier, and receipts from that source amounted to 296,000 tons valued 
at B45 lakhs as against 296,000 tons valued at B40 jakhs in 1935-36. There 
were smaller supplies from Germany which amounted to 78,000 tons valued 
at R13 lakhs as compared with 81,000 tons valued at B14 lakhs in the pre- 
(^oding year. The United Kingdom sent 2,400 tons or 1,200 tons more than 
in the preceding year, while Egypt reduced her supplies from 11,300 tons to 
6,600 tons. There were no imports from the Italian East Africa. The 
following table shows the percentage shares of the principal countries 
])articipating in the trade : - 


PercenUige shares of the principal countries in the imports of salt. 


— 

1913 U 

(pre-war 

year) 

1020-30 

1032-33 

1 

i 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1936-36 

1936.37 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Par ednt 

Aden and Dependencies . 

19-1 

30*0 

62*4 ; 

77*6 

780 

760 

77*2 

Germany 

8-8 

9-8 

10-6 

161 

16-0 

20*7 

20*4 

tiJgypt .... 

13*9 

18-3 

7-3 

30 

3*4 

2-9 

1*7 

United Kingdom 

22-5 

12-0 

4*6 

01 

0*1 

0*3 

0*6 

Spain .... 

160 

i 

10*8 

6*1 

0*6 


•• 

• • 

Italinn Bast Africa . 

8*1 

10*8 

190 

3*6 

2*1 


•• 

Other countries 

12*6 

3‘8 

1-2 

0*2 

— 

0*4 

0*1 

0*1 

Total 

100 

iOO 

lOO 

100 

100 

100 

lUO 

Total quaktity utrouTso 
(Ur TOH«). 

007,300 

843,860 

644,124 

372,703 

377,670 

388.974 

382,177 


n 



Imports. 

Bengal and Burma are the prindipal consumers of foreign salt. The 
former took 300,000 tons or 79 per cent of the total quantity imported in 
1936-37, as against 328,000 tons or 84 per cent in the preceding year. Imports 
into Burma amounted to 82,000 tons or 21 per cent as compared with 61,000 
tons or 16 per cent in 1936-36, The coastwise imports of Indian salt into 
Bengal in 1936-37 amounted to 230,000 tons as compared with 239,000 tons 
in the preceding year. The following table shows the prices at Calcutta, per 
100 maunds, of Liverpool, Hamburg (Vaca), Aden and Indian salts at about 
the end of each month during 1936-37 : — 







1mpoetex> 

Inhuh 






Liverpool 

(ea;-golali) 

Hamburg 
• Vaoa 
(ea;-golab) 

Aden 

Fine 

(ee-ship) 

Bombay 

(e«-golah) 

lose-* 





» 

E 

ft 

E 

April . 

e 

e 

a 


• ♦ 

e e 

50 

41 

May « 

e 

• 

e 

e 

• e 

» • 

48 

40 

June • 

• 

• 

e 

e 

56 

. . 

40 

40 

July , 

e 

• 

♦ 

• 

66 

66 

33 

40 

August • 



• 

• 

66 

54 

38 

• • 

September • 

e 

e 



66 

64 

•• 

• • 

Ootober 

• 

e 



66 

54 


40 

November . 

e 

e 



66 

54 

47 

40 

l>eoember . 

« 

e 



• • 

54 

40 

40 

1087— 

Januaxy 


• 


• 


53 

, , 

42 

February • 


e 


• 

• • 

*• 

i 

48 

Maroh 


e 


• 

•• 

67 

•• 

60 


The above figures are exclusive of duty. It should be remembered that 
Liverpool and Hamburg salt were liable to an additional duty, not applicable 
to Aden or Bombay salt. This additional duty has, with effect from the 
21st April 1936, been reduced to 1 J as. per md. (R9-6-0 per 100 mds.). 

Sugar (E24 hOdis) . — The world's sugar production in 1936-37 was esti- 
mated by Messrs. Willett and Gray at 30,978,330 tons as compared with 
28,663,117 tons in 1935-36. The area under sugarcane in India in 1936-37 
was 4,433,000 acres as compared with 4,022,000 acres in 1935-36. The acreage 
under improved varieties of cane in the different provinces continued to show 
an increase, being estimated at 3,071,000 acres in 1935-36 as against 2,446,000 
acres in 1934-36. The production in terms of gur (raw sugar) in 1936-37 
is estimated at 6,719,000 tons or 810,000 tons more than in the preceding 
year. The total number of sugar factories manufacturing direct from cane 
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during the Reason 1936-37 was 146 as against 137 factories in operation in 
the season 1936-36. A few of these had, however, gw refineries attached. 
The number of factories reported to be engaged in refining gur during the 
season 1936-37 was 9. The following table gives the production of sugar 
in Indian factories during the last ten seasons as estimated bv the Director, 
Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology : — 


Production of Su^ar from Cane and Qur, 


Season* 

Direct from 
Cane 

Kefined from 
Our 

Total 






Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1927-28 . 





67,684 

52,055 

119,739 

1928-29 . 





«8,050 

31,038 

99,088 

1929-30 . 




. 

89,768 

21,150 

110,918 

1930-31 . 





119,859 

31,791 

151,650 

1931-32 . 





168,581 1 

69,539 

228,120 

1932-33 . 





290,177 

80,106 

370,283 

1933-34 . 





453,965 

61,094 

515,050 

1934-35 . 





578,115 

39,103 

617,218 

1935-36 . 


. 



912,100 

! 50,067 

962,167 

1936.37(a) 

• 

. . 


i 

1,072,600 

32,300 

1,104,800 


(a) Estimated. 


* Helatea to tbe period frooi November to Oetober in the case of faotories working 
with oane and from Jaaaary to Deoember in the ease of those refining gur. The principal 
crushing period is from November to May. 


It will be noticed that there has been a steady increase in production 
during the last few seasons. In 1936-37 it has reached a total of 1,105,000 
tons which compares with 962,000 tons in 1936-36, 617,000 tons in 1934-35 
and 515,000 tons in 1933-34. According to the returns furnished under the 
Sugar Excise Duty Act of 1934, the production of sugar in the twelve months 
ending March, 1937, was 1,056,000 tons, being in excess of 173,000 tons over 
the corresponding figure for 1935-36. According to the Director, Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology, the quantity of sugar available for consump- 
tion in India was 1,010,000 tons in 1936-36, as against 1,015,000 tons m 1934- 
35 and 932,000 tons in 1933-34. As complete figures for stocks of sugar at 
the ports and upcountry centres are not obtainable, these estimates of con^ 
sumption are necessarily approximate. 
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The progressive decline in the imports of sugar into India will be apparent 
from the table below : — 


Imports of sugar, aU Mtids {excluding molasses). 



1018-14 

i 








(pre-war 
j year) 

1920-80 1 

1981-82 

1982-88 

1088-84 

1084-86 

1085-8d 

1986-37 


! Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Kiogdom 

. 900 

89,800 

82,900 

84,900 

86,700 

16,800 

23,400 

2»0 

Java 

. 688, DOO 

781,100 

366,800 

294,800 

194,400 

175,900 

150,400 

15,020 

llaarlUus 

. ' 189,600 

.. 

.. 


.. 




Btralfci Settlements . 

2,000 

600 

400 

200 

200 

200 

300 

130 

China and Hongkodg 

. 1,600 

6.11H) 

5,000 

2,200 

8,400 

8,900 1 

8,100 

5,010 

Carmany 

700 ! 

15,200 

15,400 

800 


200 1 

1,000 


Austria . 

• / ^ ! 
j 74,000 1 j 

1,400 

400 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

' •• 

Hungary 

36,500 

600 


1,700 

.. 

.* 


Netlierlanda 

! 

2,500 

600 

500 

i 1,300 

1,800 ! 

1,800 j 

1,050 

Belgium . 

. 

1,800 

200 

2,600 

1,900 

2,100 

300 1 

r>o 

France • 

* 

11,900 

1 

.. 

.. 

1,000 ; 

. . i 

I 


Cteohoaiovakia 

• • . 1 

9,700 

1,100 

‘ 600 

.. 

100 ; 



Other countiiea 

400 

1 

1 

13,500 , 

102,700 

33,600 

21,700 

20,900 ; 

20,900 

960 

TotH aLli OOUlTTBlies 

1 

. 808,000 1 

989,600 

516,100 * 

869,500 

261,800 

" ■' r 

222,900 1 

201,200 

23,100 

Value A (lakhs) 

14,29 

15,51 

6,01 

4,12 1 

2,70 

2,11 , 

1,91 

24 


Imports into British India in 1936-37 fell sharply from 201 ,000 tons valued 
at Bl,91 lakhs to 23,000 tons valued at R24 laklis. These imports consisted 
largely of sugar, 23 D. S. and above, which in 1936-37, totalled nearly 19,000 
tons of* which 15,000 tons came from Java and 3,000 tons from China and 
Hongkong. Of 2,300 tons of sugar l)elow 23 D. S. received during the year, 
1,700 tons were despatched from China and Hongkong and 500 tons from 
Japan. Imports of beet sugar, amounting to 1,900 tons as against 23,600 
tons in 1935-36, were drawn chiefly from the Netherlands which supplied 
1,600 tons or about 200 tons less than in the preceding year. Imports from 
the United Kingdom which had totalled 20,500 tons in 1935-36 practically 
disappeared in the year under review. Imports of sugar into the Kathiawar 
ports mainly from Java, in 1936-37 amounted to 16,000 tons, raising the 
total for all-India to 39,100 tons as against the corresponding total of 289,200 
tons in 1935-36. There were no imports of molasses into India in 1936-37 
as in the preceding year. Re-exports of sugar increased from 3,000 tons to 
9,000 tons. Exports abroad of Indian sugar were small amounting to only 
500 tons in 1936-37. * Exports of molasses rose from 1,000 tons to 24,000 
tons in 1936-37 of which the United Kingdom absorbed 14,000 tons. 

The price of sugar, Java, White granulated, T. M. 0, quality, per cwt. ex- 
godowii, at Bombay was generally lower than in the preceding year and ranged 
between ill2-14-0 and B13-9-0 during 1986-37. In Calcutta, the quotation^ 
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of Javn, White, 25 D. S. and/or higher, were higher in the first half of the 
year than in the corresponding period of the preceding year. During the 
second half, however, the position was reversed. The ex-factory price of a 
typical Indian Sugar (Crystal No. 1) at Cawnpore was B8-10-0 per maund at 
the beginning of April. The price thereafter displayed a declining tendency 
and touched R8-6-0 on August 21. The rate ranged between R8-6 and B8-8 
up to the end of November. In December, when new sugar came into the 
market, the price was quoted at B7-14 on the 4th, declining further to B7-5 
on the 31st day of the month. The rapid decline that followed brought 
the price down to R6-6 on the 12th Marolx. An improvement by 
two annas was noticed by the end of March. 

Other articles. — The following table shows the course of the trade in some 
of the other articles of importance in imports : — 


— 

191314 

(pre-war 

yew) 

1029-30 

1933 34 

] 

1934-35 1 

1935-36 

1936-37 


B (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

B (lakbs) 

H (lakhs) 

ft (lakhs) 

B (lakbs) 

Instruments, apparatus, etc. . 

1.82 

5,38 

4,02 

4.73 

5,18 

5,19 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

1.41 

2,13 

2,46 

3,08 

3,34 

3,01 

Spices ..... 

1,7» 

3,26 

1,56 

1,66 

1,62 

1,88 

Glass and glassware 

1,96 

2,62 

1,22 

1,33 

1,39 

1,28 

Precious stones and jiearls, unset 

1,07 

1,10 

75 

50 

48 

98 

1 

Tobacco * . . . . 1 

1 

75 1 

2,70 

72 

02 

62 

81 

Cement ..... 

66 

64 

22 

24 

22 

19 

Coal and coke . . . . i 

i 

11 

46 

14 

12 

13 

15 


Imports of instruments and apparatus, which had risen from B4, 7 3 lakhs 
in 1934-35 to R5,18 lakhs in 1935-36, were well maintained at tt5,19 lakhs 
in the year under review. There was, however, a 
rato^^lSYakhe^ decrease in the imports of electrical instruments and 

apparatus which were valued at R3,04 lakhs as 
compared with B3,08 lakhs in the preceding year. Th(5 United Kingdom, 
the chief source of supply, reduced her share from Bl,75 lakhs to RJ ,70 lakhs, 
while Germany and Belgium increased their contributions from R37 lakhs 
and R3 lakhs to B43 la^s and R6 lakhs, respectively. Imports from Japan 
fell by BJ lakh to B17 lakhs, and those from the Netherlands declined to B6 
lakhs from B13 lakhs in 1935-36. Imports from the United States of America 
and Italy were also lower than in the preceding year and were valued at R36 
lakhs and fi3| lakhs as compared with B38 lakhs and B6 lakhs, respectively. 
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Imports. 

Details of imports under the various classes of electrical instruments and 
apparatus during the past three years are given in the table below : — 


— 

1934-35 

18SS-36 

1986-37 


« (lakbi) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

JEiectrto fans and parts thereof .... 

„ wiree ana cables 

25 

87 

33 

94 

36 

94 

fW^aph and teicpboiie instrumonts 

15 

18 

19 

Elsotric lamps and parts thereof .... 

59 

64 

68 

Berries . ** • 

15 

21 

26 

Carbons, eleotrio . 

2 

2 

2 

Aooumulatofs . 

8 

8 ! 

6 

Eleotric lighting accessories and fittings, includ- 
ing switNies. 

7 

8 

6 

Meters 

12 

10 

11 

Eleotro'tnedioal apparatus. including X-ray 
apparatus. 

Switch boards (other than telegraph and telephone) . 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 ^ 

4 

3 

Unenumerated 

! 43 

41 

40 

Total 

1 2.81 

( 

3,08 

3,04 


With the devclopineiit of the Indian film industry, imports of raw films 
continued to expand and totalled 67*8 iriillion feet (1124 lakhs), as eompared 
with (K)*7 million feet {1121 lakhs) in 1935-36, (iO-l million fe<'t (R21 lakhs) 
in 1934-35 and 36*9 million feet (RI5 lakhs) in 1933-34. The total length of 
exposed films was 9*4 million f(H‘t with an aggregate value of ii25 lakhs, as 
compared with 8*8 million f(‘et valued at K26 lakhs in 1935-36. Besides, 
HI 2 lakhs' worth of cinema talkie apparatus and equipment, which have been 
separately ri^corded from April 1936, were imported during the year 1936-37, 
4 *.hiefly from the United States of America and Germany. Imports of photo- 
grapliic- appliances, not included in these figures, W(‘re valui^d at R29 lakhs. 
The imports of wireless apparatus in 1936-37, including wireless valves worth 
H3 1 lakhs which were for the first time recorded under this head, were valued 
at H-35 lakhs. In 1935-36 the recorded imports were valued at fi.28 lakhs 
and in 1934-35 at HI 6 lakhs. Both transmitting and receiving apparatus 
are included in these figures, the share qf complete receivers being H26 lakhs 
in 1936-37. Even if wireless valves were left out, the figures would still 
show an increase in the imports of wireless apparatus in 1936-37 in compari- 
son with the preceding two years. The increase in wireless apparatus was 
largely shared by the United States of America and the United Kingdom, 
which sent supplies to the value of K16 laklis and HIS lakhs as against H12 
Ukhs and HIO lakhs, respectively, in 1935-36. Imports from the Netherlands 
showed a comparatively small increase and were valued at R4 lakhs. Of 
other descriptions of instruments and apparatus, scientific instruments dropped 
from B16 lakhs to fll4 lakhs, surgical from R15 lakhs to H14 lakhs, musical 
from H26 lakhs to H22 lakhs and optical from R8 lakhs to R7| lakhs. The 
value of the total imports of instruments and apparatus from the United 
Kingdom declined from fl2,70 lakhs in 1935-36 to H2,60 lakhs in 1936-37, 
and concurrently her relative share in the total trade dropped from 52 per 
cent to 50 per cent. Imports from the United States of America, on the 
other hand, which increased from E87 lakhs to H93 lakhs, r^r<»ented 18 pear 
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cent of the total imports as against 17 per cent in the preceding year. The 
value of German supplies also increased from R74 lakhs to B82 lakhs, repre- 
senting 16 per cent of the total imports as compared with 14 i)er cent in 
1935-36. Japan’s share was fairly steady at R,3] lakhs as in the preceding 
year. 

There was a decrease in the imports of dye stuffs from 113,34 lakhs to 
113,01 lakhs, of which imports of coal-tar dyes were valued at 112,61 lakhs 
as against 113,03 lakhs in 3935-36. Imports of 
fitancerfus^m alizarine dyes, however, advanced from 2-3 million 

lbs. to 2*5 million lbs. in quantity, the value remain- 
ing fairly stationary at 1110 lakhs. Qther coal-tar dyes fell from 18-1 million 
lbs. to 14*4 million lbs. in quantity and from 112,87 lakhs to 112,45 lakhs in 
value. The bulk of the im])orts of e-oal-tar dyes came from Germany which 
sent 11*7 million lbs. as against 13*8 million lbs. in the preceding year. Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom also decreased from 2*2 million lbs. to 1*8 
million lbs. Other countries participating in this trade also recorded a de- 
crease in their respective contributions, the share of the United States of 
America dropping from 1*4 million lbs. to 791,000 lbs., that of Japan from U4 
million lbs. to 1-2 million lbs,, and of Switzerland from 670.000 lbs. to 
458,000 lbs. The following table shows the details of imports of f*oal-tar 
dyes during the })ast three years - 





Quantity. 

Value. 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1934-35 

19.35-88 

1936-37 



lbs, {(K)0) 

lUs, ((KK)) 

HHIRH 

R (lakhs) 

li (lakhn’ 

R (lakhs) 

Imports of Alizarine Dyes — 







From 

United Kingdom 

726 

575 

578 

5 

4 

4 

>» 

Germany 

2,742 

1,720 


18 

12 

11 

•t 

United States . 

21 

, , 


, , 


. . 

«• 

Switzerland 

G 

4 

n 


, , 



Czechoslovakia 

130 

0 

236 

1 


1 

r> 

Other countries. 

1 

- 

- 

1 




Total 

3,626 

2,305 

2^47 

25 

16 

16 

ImwU of oiher Coal-tar Dyes — 

mu 






I^m United Kingdom • • 


1,609 

1,197 

27 

37 

33 

ft 

TJ. S. 6. R. 


194 

499 

3 

1 

3 

•> 

Germany 


12,134 

9,937 

1,73 

1,90 

1,68 

f* 

Japan .... 

IDiES 

1,405 

1,156 

10 

12 

11 

ft 

United States . 

1,003 

1,427 

791 

10 

14 

8 

•> 

Italy . • • • 

171 

151 

07 

4 

3 

2 

ft 

Bel^um • • . • 

21 

213 

55 

• , 

3 

1 


France . • • . 

140 

221 

150 

4 

5 

3 

ft 

Netherlands 

18 

115 

63 


2 

1 

»> 

Switzerland . 

648 

666 

463 



15 

»» 

Other oountriee . • 

6 

7 

4 

■a 

mm 

•• 


Total 



14,402 

2,49 

2,87 

2,45 
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Imports. 

Imports of barks for tanning, mostly from South Africa, rose from 262,900 
cwts, valued at iil3J lakhs to 431,600 cwts. valued at lakhs in 1936-37. 
Imports of ciitch and gambier, of which the Straits Settlements is the chief 
source of supply, showed a decline from R5f lakhs to R5 lakhs. Imports of 
saffron, mostly froni Spain, registered a decline from 35,200 lbs. to 30,700 
lbs., the value of the re(jeipts in 1936-37 being R8 lakhs, or about R1 lakh 
more than in the preceding year. 


There was an increase in the imports of spices wliich amounted to 1,758,000 
-cwts. valued at RJ,88 lakhs in 1936-37, as compared with 1,634,000 cwts. 

valued at Rl,62 lakhs in 1935-36. With the excep- 
&p,ceB(K],88 lakhs). descriptions showed an 

increase. Imports of Ix'telnuts rose from 1.319,000 cwts. valued at R97 
lakhs to 1,502,000 cwts. valued at Rl,25 lakhs. Tlio imports were, as usual, 
drawn chiefly from tlie Straits Settlements and, to a less extent, from Ceylon, 
both of which increased their supplies from 1,218,000 cwts. and 83,000 cwts. 
to 1,346,000 cwts. and 119,000 cw'ts., respectively. Imports of cloves im- 
proved from 71,000 cw'ts. to 98,t)00 cwts. in (piantity and from R23 lakhs 
to R38 lakhs in value. Konya Colony and Zamdl)ar and Pemba together 
supplietl 62,000 cwts., almost the same as in the ])receding year, but larger 
supplies were available from Madagascar, im])orts from which source amounted 
to 22,000 (‘Wts. as against 3,000 cwts. in t]ie preceding year. Imports of 
popper, which had shown a striking ii)cr(‘ase from 0,000 cwts. in 1934-35 to 

130.000 cwts. in 1935-36, declined to 39,000 ewds. in the year under review. 
The Straits Settlements and Java sent 9.000 cw^'ts. and 29,000 cwts. as against 

37.000 cwts. and 93,000 cwts., respectively, in 1935-36. Imports of ginger rose 
from 10,000 cwts. to nearly 17,000 cwts. and of nutmegs from 9,300 cwts. 
to 9,400 cwts. 


Tlie total value of im})orts of glass and glassware fell from RJ,39 lakhs 
in 1935-36 to Rl,28 lakhs in 1936-37. Japan retained her predominent posi- 
• tion in this trade and, altliough luu* share showed 

is'laklfir'™'''' relative 

share advanced from 17 per cent to 49 per cent. 
Czechoslovakia <*amo next with H20 lakhs or 15 per cent, followed by 
Germany (12 per cent), Relgiimi (10 per cent) and the United Kingdom (8 per 
cent). Turning to different descripti3n8 of glassware imported, bottles and 
phials, beads and false pearls, and slieets and plates showed noticeable de- 
creases, Glass bangles, imports of which had declined from R31 laklis in 
1934-35 to 1(27 laklis in 1935-36, recovered to R28 lakhs in the year under 
review. Beads and false pearls imported showed a decrease from 22,000 
cwts. valued at R15 lakhs to 19,000 cwts. valued at R12 lakhs. The princi- 
pal sources of supply of both these classes w ere, as before, Japan and Czecho- 
slovakia. The former is displacing the latter in the imports of bangles, while 
beads continue to be draw’'!! chiefly from Czechoslovakia and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, from Italy. The share of Japan in the combined imports of these two 
items w^as R19 lakhs, as in the preceding year, while that of Czechoslovakia 
showed a decrease from R17 lakhs to R16 lakhs. Imports of sodawater 
bottles, chiefly from Japan, Germany and the United Kingdom, numbered 

32,000 gross (R5 lakhs) as compared with 50,000 gross (R8 lakhs) in 1935-36. 
Bottles of other descriptions imported amounted lo 813,000 gross (R18 lakhs) 
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Tobacco. 

as against 989,000 gross (R22 lakhs) in the preceding year. The total value 
of bottles and phials imported declined by fl7 lakhs to H23 lakhs. Imports 
of sheet and plate glass also declined from 31 million square feet in 1935-36 
to 27 million square feet in 1936-37, the declared value showing a decrease 
from R24i lakhs to H21J lakhs. Supplies from Belgium were valued at 
H12 lakhs as against R13 lakhs in the preceding year, but those from the 
United Kingdom, representing chiefly the superior qualities, remained at 
B3 lakhs as in 1 935-36. Japan’s contribution was worth R5 lakhs. Among 
other descriptions included in this category, mention may be made of table- 
ware and funnels, globes and glass parts of lamps, imports of both these items 
remaining fairly steady at R4J lakhs and RG lakhs, respectively. 

Imports of precious stones and pearls rose from R48 lakhs in 1935-36 
to R98 lakhs in 1936-37. The increase was noticeable only in the case of 
diamonds imports of whicli advanced from R31 
(R?8 J^khs to R84 lakhs, wliile other precious stones and 

pearls unset recorded a decrease from R6 lakhs and 
RIO lakhs to R4 lakhs and R9 lakhs, respectively. Belgium, as usual, was 
the chief source of supply of pre(uous stones, the value of her contribution 
rising from R30 lakhs to R75 lakhs. Supplies from the Netherlands amounted 
to R5A lakhs as against Rl4 lakhs in the preceding year. The United 
Kingdom further increased her share in this trade to RG lakhs from R4 lakhs 
in the preceding year. Consignments from the Bahrein Islands, consisting 
mainly of pearls, showed a decrease from 115 lakhs to R4 lakhs, while imports 
from Arabia remained fairly steady at R5 lakhs. 

in 1929-30, imj)()rts of cigarettes amounied to 5*3 million lbs. ; since 
then these imports have progressively declined and amounted to 593,000 lbs. 

in 1933-34. From 1934-35, the imports continued 
o )acco ( H a is). advance as a result of the revision of duties, and 

in the year under review amounted to 919,000 lbs. valued at H32 lakhs as 
against 831,000 lbs. valued at R28 lakhs in 1935-36 and 614,000 lbs. valued 
at R22 lakhs in 1934-35. The bulk of the imports was, as usual, from the 
United Kingdom which supplied 877,000 lbs. valued at R30 lakhs as against 
780,400 lbs. valued at R27 lakhs in the preceding year. It may be mentioned 
that the British manufacturers have been supplying, for some years past, the 
popular brands of cigarettes from their Indian factories for local consump- 
tion. Arrivals from other countries included 22,000 lbs. from the United 
States of America, 6,000 lbs. from China, 3,000 lbs. from Egypt and 5,000 lbs. 
from Japan. Imports of unmanufactured tobacco, which had declined from 
3 million lbs. in 1934-35 to 1*9 million lbs. in 1935-30, recovered to 3*3 million 
lbs, in the year under review. Imports of raw tobac o were obtained chiefly 
from the United States of America which supplied 3’1 million lbs. in 1936-37 
as compared with 1-5 million lbs. in 1935-36 and 1-8 million lbs. in 1934-35. 
Imports from other countries included 170,000 lbs. from the United Kingdom, 

26.000 lbs. from the Netherlands, 11,000 lbs. from Belgium and 7,000 lbs. from 

Imports of tobacco for pipes increased from 51,000 lbs. in 1935-36 to 

58.000 lbs. in the year under review. The United Kingdom supplied 37,000 lbs. 
and the United States, 11,500 lbs. as compared with 35,000 lbs. and 6,100 
lbs., respectively, in 1935-36. Imports from Australia also showed an increase 
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from 8,400 lbs, to 8,800 lbs. Imports of cigars numbered 736,000 with a 
total weight of 13,900 lbs. as compared with 787,000 weighing 12,800 lbs. 

Imports of cement continued to decline and amounted to 61,000 tons 
valued at B19 lakhs as compared with 59,000 tons valued at R22 lakhs in 

1935-36 and 67,000 tons valued at R24 lakhs in 
Cement (R19 ak s). 1934.35. The Indian requirements are largely met 

from the local cement works which produce cement equal in quality to the 
imported material. The Indian cement industry has recently taken a ^eat 
step forward with the grouping of the ten principal concerns under unified 
control. The iiev/ combine, known as Associated Cement Companies, is 
expected to show considerable economies in working, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther imports will show much expansion in future. Owing to remoteness of 
their situation from Indian cement works, the Madras Presidency and Burma 
remain the principal consuming markets for imported cement, although their 
requirements declined from 21,600 tons and 15,900 tons to 20,100 tons and 
12,100 tons, respectively. The bulk of the consignments came, as usual, 
from the United Kingdom, supplies from that country amounting to 38,000 
tons (1115 lakhs) as against 47,000 tons (R19 lakhs) in 1935-36. Imports 
from Japan declined from 10,000 tons to 8,000 tons. Arrivals from other 
countries included 2,500 tons from Yugoslavia and 500 tons from Germany. 
The total production of Portland cement in India amounted to 997,000 tons 
in 1936-37 as compared with 891,000 tons in 1935-36 and 781,000 tons in 
1934-35. 

Imports of foreign coal increased in quantity from 59,400 tons in 1935-36 
to 74,900 tons in 1936-37 and in value from R9 lakhs to Rll lakhs. With 
r i/xiii 1 1.V, ^ exception of Sind, imports into other provinces 

^ ' increased. Bombay took 26,700 tons as against 

13,300 tons, and Burma and Bengal 9,800 tons and 2,600 tons as against 3,100 
tons and 600 tons, respectively, in the preceding year, imports into Sind 
fell from 42,000 tons to 36,000 tons. There were no imports into Madras. 
The following table shows the sources of the imports of foreign coal during 
1929-30 and in the last five years : — 


— 

1929-30 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1 

1934-35 

1936-36 

1936-37 


Tons 

Tons 

Tout 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

United Kingdom 

19,000 

16,000 

10,000 

12,000 

10,000 

17,000 

Union of South Afrioa 
(mainly Natal). 

107,000 

14,000 

36,000 

32,000 

19,000 

37,00a 

Japan 

1,000 

1 

300 

2,000 


3,000 

Anstralia • • 

2,000 

3,000 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

2,000 


As will be seen from the above table, the imports from the Union of South 
Africa (mainly Natal) which hkd fallen from 32,000 tons in 1934-35 to 19,000 
tons in 1935-36, recovered to 37,000 tons in the year under review. There 
was also an increase in the receipts from the United Kingdom from 10,000 
tons to 17,000 tons, while supplies from Australia dropped from 5,000 tons 
to 2,000 tons in the year under review. Japan, which had sent nothing ia 
1935-36, re-enterfed the market with 3,000 tons in 1936-37. 
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Imports. 

Dutiable baggage. 

The imports of baggages which are dutiable but not otherwise specified 
have been separately recorded from April, 1936. The total value of such 
articles, in the year under review, amounted to R13 lakhs. The following 
classes of dutiable baggage are, however, recorded under their respective 
heads and are necessarily excluded from this : — (i) Firearms, cartridges ard 
other arms and ammunitions, (ii) wireless sets and instruments, apparatus 
and appliances, (hi) liquors and spirits, (iv) furniture and carpets, (v) jewel- 
ery, silverware and plated ware, including silver and plated cutlery and 
(vi) vehicles, including motor cars. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Exports of Merchandise. 


The following table 
articles exported from 


shows the comparative importance of the principal 
British India : — 


Exports. 


<£n tAoiieands of Eupees) 


— 

1932-33 

1033-34 

1934-85 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage on 
total exports 
of merchandise 
in 1986-87 

( Cotton, raw ami waste 

20,()0,95 

27,91,47 

35,44,87 

34,47,04 

45,17,88 

23 08 

C Cotton manufactorcs 

3,29,11 

2,72,63 

2,04,80 

2.92,72 

3,78.43 

1*93 

< Jute, raw 

9.73,03 

10,9.3,27 

10.87,11 

13.70,76 

14,77,10 

7'58 

< Jute manufactures . 

21,71,18 

21,37,49 

21,46,83 

23.48,95 

27,94,75 

14*2f> 

Tea .... 

17,15,28 

19,84,50 

20,13,19 

19,82.41 

20,03,81 

10-22 

Seeds 

11,30,08 

13,00,15 

10,54,10 

10,33,05 

18,40,93 

9 42 

Grain, i)ul9e and floor . 

1«, 07,09 

11,74,79 

11,84.40 

12,40.87 

15,37,92 

7 84 

Metals and ores . 

4,08,18 

5,48,70 

5,91,27 

7,73,35 

8.01,92 

409 

Leather 

4,70,42 

5,82.98 

6,47.88 

5,02,89 

7.30,37 

8-75 

Hides and skins, raw . 

2,70,87 

4,25,33 

3,13,07 

4 13,10 

4,43.40 

2 20 

Wool, raw and inanufac* 

1,77,73 

2,72,48 

2,19,27 

2,92,50 

3,73 89 

3 9] 

tured. 






Lac 

1,24,24 

2,40.44 

3,29.90 

1,58,36 

2.34.21 

3 30 

Oilcakes 

l,90,r)l 

1,01.72 

1 ,90,99 

1 .91 .93 

1,M.70 

2,20,93 

MO 

Earaiflu wax 

2,01,88 

2,28.91 

2,27,87 

1 ,95.99 

1 00 

Wood and timber 

00,18 

84,24 

1.10,27 

1,34,57 

1 77,47 

0-91 

Fruits and vcMciables . 

09.52 

99,00 

1.07.78 

1,04.61) 

1 .09,89 

0 87 

Eubber, raw 

8,78 

31 18 

0:»,89 

88,71 

1.04.03 

0 53 

Fodder, bran and 

70,29 

40,04 

77,30 

73,43 

95,74 


pollards 

81,52 


09.07 

91,06 


Mica 

44,74 

83,49 

0 48 

Tobacco 

77,11 

93,80 

81,90 

92.43 

92.51 

0-47 

Coffee 

1,09,81 

1,02,46 

72.71 

1,02,20 

83,07 

0-43 

Coir 

00,24 

70,90 

79,86 

87,81 

70,96 

0 36 

Oils 

58,79 

57,24 


63,6.5 

69,97 


Hemp, raw 

32,10 

.36,09 

39,03 

00,34 

09,27 

0-36 

Dyeing and iaunirtg 
substances. 

75,43 

78,69 

71,61 

70,35 

64,43 

0-33 

Spices 

Manures 

72,33 

72,20 

77,34 

54 98 1 

65,41 

0 28 

20,39 

25,45 

31, »4 

38,23 

51,42 

0-26 

Bones for manufacturing 

31,82 

24,38 

31,90 

32,19 : 

40,45 

0 24 

purposes. 

Fish (excluding canned 

45,71 

44,87 

44,55 

45,00 

44,96 

0-23 

fish). 







Bristies 

i3,o:. 

17,47 

23,41 

22,78 

28,91 


Provisions and oilman's 

32,02 

28,12 

27,87 

27,13 

28,38 

0-14 

stores. 







Drugs and medicines , 

31,20 

23,81 

2.5,9.^' 

25,44 

27,34 

20.41 


Coal and coke 

44,19 

37,35 

29,22 

17,83 

O-lD 

Fibre for brushes and 

24.02 

22.02 

19,15 

21 ,93 

19,98 

010 

brooms. 




Apparel 

Budding and Eugi- 

8,93 

13, U 

11,33 

12,81 

13.70 

007 

9,2 1 

9,84 

9,75 

10,45 

12,09 

006 

neeriiig materials 

other than of iron, 
steel or wood. 

! 




Saltpetre 

12,26 

35,20 

1 13,78 

13,20 

11,53 

0-06 

Animals, living . 

: 10,10 

9,80 

12,24 

9,20 

8,31 

0-04 

Cordage and rope 

7,73 

3,18 

0,55 

7,30 

6,85 

7,51 

0-04 

Silk, raw and manufac- 

3,29 

4,00 

0,50 

6,96 

0 04 

tured. 






Sugar 

2,10 

2,38 

2,48 


5,08 

0-03 

Candles 

4,74 

5,33 

5,00 

5,31 

4M 

0-03 

Horns, tips, etc. . 

2,48 

3,22 

2,47 

2,82 

4,37 

0-02 

Tallow, stearine and wax 

1,97 

' 1 ,98 

1,19 

80 

00 


Opium 

11,26 

72,65 

0,81 

1 



All other articles 

2,79,00 


2,62,27 

3,48,01 

6, *61,42 

2-81 

Total Value of Ex- 
ports. 

132,27,21 

347,25,07 

151,66,97 

160,52,19 

196,12,46 

100 
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Cotton. 

Cotton (E44»41 lakhs).*— The world’s production of cotton wlxich had 
risen sharply in 1956-36 is reported to have further advanced in the following 
season. The Indian cotton crop of the season 1936-37 has been estimated at 

6.307.000 bales of 400 lbs. each, as compared with 5,933,000 bales in 1935-36 
The American crop of 1936, estimated at 12,399,000 bales of 500 lbs, each 
(equivalent to 16,499,000 bales of 400 lbs. each), was larger than the preceding 
year’s crop of 10,638,000 bales (or 13,297,000 bales of 400 lbs. each). Increas- 
ed production was also reported from the U. S. S. R., China and Egypt. The 
world’s stocks at the end of the season 1935-36 rose slightly than in the pre- 
ceding year, but the consumption was higher than at any time since 1928-29. 
In the United States of America, there was a considerable reduction of Govern- 
ment holdings of raw cotton at the end of the 1935-36 season and the prices 
advanced. The increased world demand was the predominant factor in the 
rise of prices earlier in the year, but since July, 1930, the prices were greatly 
influenced by crop conditions. The first Government estimate of the area 
under cultivation in the United States of America issued on July 8, was 
considerably below expectations. In August, the production was estimated at 

12.481 .000 bales whic^h was reduced to 1 1,121,000 bales in September. It ros*^ 
again in October and NovemlxT and tin* final estimate in Decem]>er, 1936, 
placed the crop at 12,407,000 bales. On January 4, 1937, the U. S. A. Govern 
ment announced the terms of further release of loan co'lon in February and 
March, and this tended to acjcentuate the rise in prices of raw cotton which 
touched ]iew high lev(‘ls in March, 1937, being the highest since June, 1930. 

In the Liverpool market, the (juotation for Middling American cotton 
on the spot was 6*5(W. per 11*. on the 3rd April and, excej)t for a small nwssion 
in the first week of May, ruled higher until it reached 7-66d. on July 11. By 
the end of August, the price fell to 0*70rf. but firmed up again and stood at 
7*02rf. on October 2. In the succeeding weeks there was an easier tendency 
but the price rose again towards tlie end of December and, with small fluctua- 
tions, advanced to its highest point 7’95rf. by the end of March, 1937. 

The Bombay market was generally featureless in the first two months of 
tlie year, Broach April-^Iav 1936 contract moving from 1(197 per candy of 
784 lbs. on the 2nd Ai)ril, the lowest quotation of year, to 1(200 on the 
22nd May. Reports of unfavourable we,ather ciuiditions in tlR*^lTniti‘d States 
of America, especially droualit in the Ea.st, created some sensation and the 
prices for July- August contract, wliich commenced witli H201 on JMay 29^ 
gradually advanced to R224 on July 3, and spurted up to 1(238 on July 10, 
immediately after the publication of the United States of America low crop 
reports A week later tlie market took a down\Aard turn on receipt of advices of 
good crop ill the United States of America which were supported by the Bureau 
Report issued on the 8tli August. From the low level of 1(21 1 (April-May 
delivery) at tlie end of August, the prices showed some improvement till the 
end of October, and remained fairly steady in November owing to strong 
overseas demand. The quotations in December were definitely on a higher 
level, as heavy purchases were reported to have been made liy Japan and stood 
at R228 on the 30th December. In January, the prices remained steady, 
but lack of Japanese interest and a reduced demand from local mills brought 

* Acknowledgments are due to the Secretary. Indian Central Cotton Committee, for 
assistance in connection with these paragraph. 
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them down to fi220 on the 19th February. There was, however, a renewed 
activity in March and the rise of prices in New York and Liverpool led to a 
corresponding improvement in Bombay, and the price rose to its highest point 
of B245 on the 19th March, there being very little change dining the remainder 
of the year. 

The following statement compares the prices (spot) of Indian cotton (Fine 
Broach) and American Middling at Liverpool during 1936-37. It will be seen 
from the accompanying chart illustrating the price parities that throughout 
the year under review, the parity was on a lower level and was therefore more 
favourable to India than in the preceding year. Earlier in the year the parity 
which stood at 83*5 on April 3, remained somewhat higli. But after the first 
week of May it was on a lower level and touched 784 on July 17. Subse- 
quently, there was a ris(\ but towards the end of the year, the parity dropped 
to its lo\\est point 77 on the 1 2th March and stood at 78*6 on ilie 25th Mfirch. 


Prices of Indian and American cotton at Liverpool with parities {per cent of 

Indian on American). 


— 


PatOB PEE LB. 

PAumns 
( per < eiit 
ul Indian 
on Ameri- 
can) 

— 

PaiOB PER LB. 

PAUITIBS 
(per ont 
of indian 
on Am&ri- 
oau) 


MiddUiig 

American 

Fine 

liroaoli* 

Middling 
Aniorican 1 

Flue 

IJroacli* 



d. 

d. 



1 ^ 

d. 


1936— 





1936— con/J. 




April 

3 

6-30 

5 43 

83 5 

October 2 

702 

3-86 

83-3 

91 

9 

6-67 

5*40 


,9 9 

6-86 

5*70 

84-0 

»• 

17 

6-58 

3-43 


9, 16 

6 99 

3-79 

82'8 

*9 

24 

662 

5-57 


9, 23 

6-96 

3-66 

8D3 






.. 30 

6*81 

5-61 

82*4 

May 

1 

0*46 

3’44 

84-2 

November 6 

6-92 

Tylt 

82*7 

%i 

H 

6*46 

312 

79-3 

9. 13 

(J-71 

3-34 

82*6 

99 

13 

0-50 

3 20 

79-3 

9, 20 

6-76 

5 61 

83 0 

)> 

?2 

6-37 

3*22 

79-5 

„ 27 

6-72 

3*38 

830 

tr 

29 


5-22 

78'6 

December 4 

6-81 

5-63 

82*7 

June 

4 

6-68 

5-37 

B0*4 

„ 11 

6 93 

5*71 i 

82*4 

99 

12 

6-82 

3tn 

80-8 

99 18 

0*88 

602 

81-7 

>9 

19 

700 

307 

81 0 

99 24 

701 

5-68 

81*0 

9* 

26 

718 

3-80 

80-8 

9. 31 

710 

5-89 

83 0 

July 

3 

718 

3-87 

81-8 

1937— 




99 

10 

7-58 

6* 19 

81-7 

January 8 

711 

5-89 

82*8 

99 

17 

7 47 

3. 86 

78*4 

,9 13 

7-20 

6-96 

82 6 

99 

24 

7-33 

-3*82 

79-4 

9, 22 

7*16 

6'91 

82*5 

99 

31 

710 

5-72 

80 6 

9. 29 

7-34 

5-99 

816 

August 

7 

702 

i 3-04 

80-3 

February 3 

7-30 

5-92 1 

8M 

19 

14 

0 92 

5*37 

80'5 

99 

7-28 

5-88 j 

808 

99 

21 

6-74 

5'44 

80-7 

9, 19 

7-22 

6-74 

79*5 

99 

28 

6*70 

5*48 

81*8 

9. 26 

7-41 

6-77 

77-9 

September 

■ 4 

6 70 

r)'53 

82-3 

March 5 

7' 70 

601 

78-1 

99 

11 

6-99 

5-78 

82'7 

,9 12 

7*94 

611 


99 

1 

6*9S 

5-76 

82*3 

„ 19 

7*88 

6-28 

79-7 

99 

2.5 j 

673 

5*64 

83-8 

,9 25 

7-95 

6-25 

78 6 


* Since Juno, 1936, the quotations relate to good staple, and are nominal. 


The exports of Indian* cotton in 1936-37 totalled 4,268,000 bales as com- 
pared with 3,397,000 bales in the preceding year. Japan, as usual the best 
customer, took 2,426,000 bales or 667,000 bales more than in 1935-36. It 
is interesting to observe that the share of India in the total imports of raw 
cotton into Ja])an, as recorded in the Japanese trade accounts, wJiich had 
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atood at nearly 32 per eent in 1934 prior to the Indo- Japanese Trade Agree* 
meat, sharply rose to nearly 43 per cent in 1934 and further to 44 per cent 
in 193G, chiefly at the expense of the United States of America from which 
Japan still continues to draw the bulk of her requirements. Owing chiefly 
to the activities of the Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee, the exports to 
the United Kingdom steadily advanced from 342,000 bales in 1933-34 to 

347.000 bales in 1934-35, 456,000 bales in 1935-36 and 601,000 bales in 1936-37. 
The fall in the exports to Germany from 264,000 bales to 215,000 bales was 
largely compensated }>y increased sliipmentvS to Belgium which amounted to 

311.000 bales in 1936-37 as compared with 225,000 bales in 1935 36. Exports 
to Italy were 11,000 bales more than in the preceding year and amounted to 

165.000 bales, while those to France were smaller by a like amount and totalled 

155.000 bales. Shipnients to Bpaiii and China declined from 68,000 bales 
and 109,000 bales to 26,000 bales and 72,000 bales, respectively, in 1936-37 
while those to the Unitt^l States of .4merica and the Netherlands increased 
from 57,000 bales and 44,000 bales to 92,000 bales and 51,000 bales, respect- 
ively. It will be se(*n tliat on the whole Indian cotton was generally in better 
demand in foreign markets than in the preceding year due partly to the favour- 
able price parity for most of tlie months of the year 1936)-37. The following 
statement gives the monthly exports of Indian cotton during the last five 
years with the pre-war average : — 


Exports of hidian cotton in bales of 400 Ihs. 


— 

Pre-War 

average 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1036.37 

April 

303,600 

95,000 

290,0(»0 

418,700 

288,6(0 

484,700 

May 

24S,S00 

115,900 

232,100 

445.000 

445, 7{ 0 

398,700 

J une 

218,000 

121,80<» 

308,200 

360, 2C0 

264, 8t0 


July 

190,100 

100,40() 

213,700 

318.200 

186,8(K) 


August 

110,300 

83,300 

170,400 

U 0.700 

123,8(0 

169,000 

September 

75,300 

103,2(K) 

69,300 

!46,0<X) ! 

125,900 

160,200 

October . . . j 

(ilshOO 

120,500 

84.700 

114,200 

175.1(^0 

137,100 

November. 

101,400 

12l.5(»0 

U3,3(K» 

166,500 

181,200 

269,100 

December 

158,2(K) 

164,600 

162,700 j 

236,100 


406,800 

January . 

319.800 

267,200 

251,200 

3'>4,9(K) 


615,200 

February . 

318,:iOO 

373,800 


367,700 


444,100 

March 

295,800 

316,000 


3S3.200 

518,600 


Total 

2,407,300 

2,043,200 

2,820,800 

3,490,390 

3,396.600 



Exports from Bombay amounted to 51 per cent of the total quantity of 
raw cotton exported from India in the year under review and those from 
Karachi to 39 per cent. 

Imports of foreign cotton, mostly into Bombay, vhieh had risen from 

339,000 bales in 1934-35 to 429,000 bales in 1935-36,* deelined to 364,000 bales 
in 1936-37. British East Africa continued to he the principal source of supply 
and sent 224,000 bales as compared wdth 231,000 hales iu the preceding year. 
There w^ere larger supplies of Egyptian cotton which totalled 1 04,000 bales 
as compared wdth 87,000 bales iu 1935-36. Imports from the United States 
of America dropped to 5,000 bales from 58,000 bales in 1935-36. Imports of 
staple fibre, almost entirely into Bombay, in 1936-37 amounted to 1 ,865 cwts. 
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as compared with 1,308 cwts. in 1936-36. The quantity of foreign cotton 
re-exported from Bombay and Sind during the last five years is shown in the 
following statement : — 


— 

1932-33 



1935<36 

1936-37 


Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

To Germany 


1,389 

431 

1,394 

459 

,, United Kingdom . 

342 

1,848 

23:> 

6 

454 

„ Ceylon . 

22 

22 

, , 

633 

. • 

,, Japan . 

297 

1,361 

3,192 

78 

. . 

„ Other countries 


370 

387 

28 

45 

Total 

1 

661 

1 

4,990 

4,245 

2,139 

958 


It will 1)3 seen that since 1933-34 the re-exports of foreign cotton have 
steadily declined. 

During the cotton season 1936-37, over 3,129,000 bales of raw cotton were 
received in Bombay up to the end of August, 1937, as against 3,170,000 bales 
in the corresponding period in the preceding year. The estimated stock of raw 
cotton held by exporters, dealers and mills in Bombay, at the end of August, * 
1937, v;as 682,000 bales as compart'd with 701,000 bah'S in 1935-30. The con- 
sumption of Indian cotton by mills in India during 1936-37 was sligiitly higher 
than that of the preceding year, being estimated at 2,612.000 bales, as 
compared with 2,609,000 bales in 1935-36. The tabh^ below shows the quan- 
tity consumed in tlie different centres of the industry in the last fivT. years : — 


Consumption of Indian raw cotton in Indian mills. 
(In bales of 400 lbs.) 


— 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Bombay Island 

670,601 

530.352 

601,618 

666,409 

615,180 

Ahmedabad 

335.640 

35.3,090 

378,458 

304,665 

301,695 

Bombay Presidency 

1,104,738 

1,078,344 

1,201,309 

1.177,273 

1,109,364 

Madras 

ii89,430 

273.852 

296,330 

33949J 

398,536 

United Provinces . 

265,538 

209,542 

289,061 

307,493 

316,833 

Centra] Provinces and 
Berar. 

118,517 

108,298 

121,300 

122.900 

124,050 

Bengal 

107.376 

102,960 

105,989 

99,774 

86,448 

Punjab and Delhi 

88,852 

71,835 

78,137 

i 87,832 

93,673 

Rest of Britisli India 

31,736 

33,011 

1 36,661 

41,090 

35,377 

Total British India. 

2,006,187 

1,937,842 

2.128,787 

2,176.861 

2,104,280 

Total Indian States 

372,828 

352,088 

424,653 

i 433,617 

447,744 

Total India . 

2,379,015 

2,289,930 

2,663,440 

2,609,378 

2,612,024 
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Cotton manufactures. 

Cotton mannlacinres (B8»78 lakh8).~As noted in an earlier part of 
tliis Review, the total production of cotton piecegoods in Indian mills remained 
practically the same as in the preceding year and amounted to 3,672 million 
yards. In 1934-36 the production was 3,397 million yards. The quantity 
of Indian cotton consumed in the mills in 1936-37, estimated at 2,612,000 
bales, was 3,000 bales more than in the preceding year, while there was a 
decrease of 65,000 bales in the quantity of foreign cotton imported. The 
following table shows the production of piecegoods in Indian mills, month 
by month, in Bombay Island, Ahmedabad and the rest of India during the 
last three years : — 


(Iq thousandB ol yards) 


Month 

Bombay Island 

Ahmedabad 

Best of India 

1034-85 

1935-36 

1986-37 

1934-35 

1935-30 

1936-87 

1034-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

April 

65,800 

07,645 

08,524 

82,437 

79,480 

81,819 

96,234 

106,358 

120,938 

May 

29,238 

101,894 

102,052 

96,900 

84,248 

81,552 

107,891 

114,818 

124,271 

Jane 

47,610 

101,334 

101,381 

90,066 

74,040 

77,678 

107,792 

107,380 

124,372 

July 

82,237 

106,422 

100,060 

84,881 

73,716 

73,614 

110,857 

115,833 

124, .569 

Angost . 

04,031 

107,884 

01,253 

80,676 

73,405 

08,508 

114,082 

117,644 

119,124 

September 

96,842 

99,148 

90,264 

81,722 

76,301 

73,491 

108,498 

112,280 

119,132 

October . 

106,194 

106,444 

00,082 

90,444 

82,600 

76,823 

116,550 

112,053 

118,615 

November 

101,618 

107,415 1 

82,768 

91,764 

86,412 

74,590 

111,161 

117,031 

113,021 

December 

107,256 

111,987 

101,955 

111,548 

99,316 

99,203 

122,723 

122,615 

121,874 

January , • 

101,847 

103,028 

101,803 

83,848 

73,004 

90,055 

114,464 

118,067 

125,813 

¥obruary 

97,911 

97,400 

93,764 

77,614 1 

75,974 

79,998 

107,669 

116,474 

118,210 

Marcli • . 

94,787 

97,614 

102,170 

77,667 

78,395 

85,973 

105,107 

117,122 

122,050 

Total 

1,026,861 

1,236,206 

1,150.085 

1,049,567 

956,891 

963,904 

1,322,528 1 

1,378,275 

1,451,998 


f 1934-35 3.397,456 

GllAHn TOTAL . < 1935-86 3.571.871 

1 1936-37 3,.‘>71,9«7 

As compared with 1935-36 there was a decline of 80*1 million yards in pro- 
duction in the Bombay Island, but an increase of 7*0 million yards in Ahmeda- 
bad and 73*7 million yards at all other centres in India taken together. Stocks 
of piecegoods in Indian mills on the 1st April 1937 were lower than on the 
corresiionding date in the preceding year and amounted to 540 million yards 
of which Bombay Island accounted for 24*8 per cent and Ahmedabad 29*8 
per cent. Exports of Indian piecegoods recorded an improvement in the 
year under review and totalled 102 million yards as compared with 71 million 
yards in the preceding year. Only a small proportion of Indian production 
is exported. In the year under review exports formed 3 per cent of the total 
production, while in the preceding year the proportion was 2 per cent. The 
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following table sets forth the quantities of piocegoods exported from 1929-30 
onwards and the average exports during the war years ; — ^ 


(In thonsand yards) 


— 

War 

average ! 

1920-30 

1980-31 

1981-32 

1082-33 

1988-34 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1936-87 

Cotton piecegoods 

Orey 

74,570 

15,043 

9,798 

8,585 

4,682 

4,165 

6,850 

8,867 

23,229 

White 

1.475 

1,199 

899 

267 

358 

292 

534 

1,828 

4,644 

Coloured . 

80,377 

117,184 

87,520 

95,784 

61,402 

52,004 

50,809 

61,060 

73,763 

Total 

150,428 

133,426 

97,716 

104,638 

66,442 

56,461 

57,693 




Exports of all the descriptions of cotton piecegoods showed marked 
increases. Ceyh)n continued to be the most important market for Indian 
piecegoods and took nearly 25 million yards in the year under review, or 6 
million yards more than in the preceding year. Iran absorbed 12 million 
yards, or an increase of 3 million yards over 1935-30. Sliipmcnts to the Straits 
Settlements ad\anced from 7*7 million yards to 12*8 million yards. There 
were also smaller increases in the exports to other neighbouring territories 
such as Iraq, Aden and Depf‘ndcncies, Arabia, Federated Malay States, and 
to Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Portuguese East African Territories, while 
shipments to Mauritius and T)epend(*ncies fell from 5 million yards to 4 million 
yards. Exports to other countries included 13-3 million yards (0-4 million 
yards) to Egypt, 3*8 million yards (7*2 million yards) to Nigeria and 2*9 million 
yards (1-9 million yards) to Bahrein Islands, the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year being given in brackets. 

The detailed figures of production and exports of the different classes of 
cotton piocegoods for the past three years and for 1913-14 are given below : — 

Production in Indian Mills, 


— 

1913-14 
(pre-War yeai) 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

'Grey and bleached piecegoods — 
Shirtings and longcloth 

Million 

yards 

292'6 

Million 

yards 

863-5 

MilUon 

yards 

842'8 

MUlion 

yards 

900-7 

Cbadars ..... 

69*9 

59-0 

59*5 

65*9 

Dhuties 

284-8 

1,1100 

1,240-6 

1,117-7 

T. cloth, domestice and sheetings . 

128-9 

101*9 

152-1 

170-5 

Drills and jeans 

27-8 

118-6 

128*9 

136*6 

Other sorts » • . . 

68-5 

328*7 

349*7 

370-4 

Totai. 

872-4 

2,641-7 

2,773-5 

2,761-8 

Coloured piecegoods . • • . 

291-9 

756-8 

797-2 

810-2 

Total pieoeqoods 

1,164*3 

3,397-6 

3.671-4 

3,5720 
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COTTON PIECEGOODS. 


Qhart thowiiig the productioii, impoirtt and exports of cotton piecegoods 
during the years 1927«28 to 193^37 as compared with the averages of 
the pre*^ar« war and post-*war periods. 









Cotton manufactures. 

Exports. 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-War 

year) 

1934-35 

1936-36 

1936-37 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Uiey and bleached piecegoods — 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

Shirtings 

2-2 

20 

4-2 

8-8 

Chadara and dhnties 

7-6 

1*3 

1-0 

1*6 

T« cloth and domestics . 

2 i‘e 

0-3 

• . 

. . 

DtiUs and jeans .... 

00 

0-6 

10 

1-3 

Other sorts ..... 

; 12*2 

2*8 

4-0 

16*3 

Total 

44-2 

i 6-9 

10-2 

27-9 

Coloured piecegoods .... 

: 460 

60-8 

61’0 

73-7 

Total piecegoods 

i 

89-2 

i 

i 57-7 

1 

71-2 

101*6 


Tho following table shows the average declared values per yard of exported 
piecegoods compared with tho corresponding values for imported piecegoods 
in 1913-14 and the last five years : — 

Imported piecegoods. 

1934-35 I 1935-36 1936-37 

B A. P, I B A. P. B A. P. 

0 2 1 I 0 2 1 ' 0 2 1 

i 

03 l! 030 033 

I 0 3 3 ! 0 2 11 0 3 1 

I 1 


Indian piecegoods exported. 


— 

1 1913-14 

1932-33 

j 1933-34 ‘ 

1 1 

1934-36 

1936-36 

1936-37 


B A. F. 

B A. P. 

1 

B A. p. 1 

B A. P. 

B A. P. 

B A. P. 

CItey 

.0 2 7 

0 4 4 

0 4 2' 

i 0 3 7 

0 3 3 

0 2 10 

White 

.i 0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 4 11 

j 

1 0 3 10 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

Coloured • • 

o 

30 

o 

1 0 6 1 

! 0 4 9 

1 

1 0 5 I 

.049 

1 

0 4 7 


As compared wdth the preceding year, the average declared value of grey 
and coloured goods exported declined during the year under review, while 
those for white goods showed no variations. These values are still high 
in comparison with those of the corresponding descriptions of imported 
piecegoods. 


1913-14 I 1932-33 i 1933-34 

B A. p. I B A. p. B A. p. 

drey . . . .028|023 022 

Wlute - . . .! 0 2 11 0 2 10 0 2 11 I 

Coloured , . . .036 032032 
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Exports of handkerchiefs and shawls in the piece, consisting mostly of 
what are known in the trade as Madras handkerchiefs, were valued at Ri5 
lakhs as compared with H30 lakhs in the preceding year. These are mostly 
destined to West African territories, although a great part of the trade goes 
through the United Kingdom. 

The figures of production of cotton twist and yarn in Indian milts are given 
in the table on page 36. The exports of cotton twist and yarn advanced 
from 9*7 million lbs. to 12-1 million lbs. in quantity and from 1147 lakhs to 
H69 lakhs in value. Tlie principal customer is Syria which took 3*6 million 
lbs., or over a million lbs. more than in the preceding year. The exports to 
Iraq and the Straits Settlements also rose from 0*9 million lbs. and 1*3 million 
lbs. to 1*0 million lbs. and 1*4 million lbs., res})ectively, while tliose to Aden 
declined from 1*5 million lbs. to 1*1 million lbs. Among other countries, 
there were small increases in tlie exports to Cyprus and Belgium but de- 
creases in the case of Ttoumania and the ITnited Kingdom. Asiatic Turkey 
which had taken nothing in 1935-36 required 80,000 lbs. in the year under 
review. 

Jute and jute manufactures (H4S,72 lakhs). — The official estimate 
of the jute croj) of 193(5 placed the outturn at 9,636,000 bales as against 
7,240,000 hales in 1935. x\rrivals of raw jute in (\ilcutta and the neighbouring 
mill area in the year ending March, 1937, amounted to JO-1 million ba]<*s as 
compared with 8*2 million bales in the preceding y(‘ar. During the sea-son 
ended June, 1937, arrivals totalled 10*3 million bales or 2*4 million bales less 
than in the preceding season. Throughout the year the prices of raw jute 
were greatly influenc(‘d by tlio low pri(*-es of manufactured goods. Early in 
the year the pri(^e of jute “ Firsts at ('‘alcutta per bale of 400 lbs. was 1134-12 ; 
later the prices declined, Firsts " reaching R29-0 on the 21st July. It became 
evident that the crop which \vaB expected to be bigger than in the preceding 
season would not be sufficient for world requirements, with the result that 
the prices reeovered to some extent and remained fairly steady at about 1131 
in August. In the latter half of Heptember then^ was a setback. In October, 
the Government of Bengal announced that they would continue their scheme 
of restriction of raw jute in 1937 by issuing instructions that an effort should 
be made to reduce the 1937 sowings by 3/16ths of the area in the standard 
year 1934-35. Thereafter, the prices gradually firmed up to 1135-12 on Decem- 
ber 22, and, except for the two months January and February when there was 
a slight reaction, remained equally firm till the end of the year, the quotation 
on Marcli 30, being 1136-8. 

In London, the price of jute “First Marks’^ per ton, which opened with 
£19-7-6 on the 3rd April, almost steadily declined to £16-7-6 on the 24th July. 
After a period of comparative steadiness in August and September, prices 
moved up and reached £19-1-3 on December 30. There was a reaction in 
January and February, 1937, but the prices firmed up again and on March 
J9, the rate stood at £19-13-9, 

The total exports of raw and manufactured jute during the year under 
review amounted to 1,792,000 tons as compared with 1,523,000 tons in the 
preceding year, an increase of 18 per cent. The value of these shipments 
also rose by 16 per cent, from R37 crores to H43 crores. Both raw and manu- 
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factured jute whowed increases. The following table shows the exports of 
caw jute and manufactured goods during the past five years : — 



Exports of 
raw Jnto 

Percentage 

variation as 

compared 
with 1032-38 

Exports of 
sacking 
bags and 
cloth 

Percentage 

variation as 

compared 
with 1032-33 

Exports Of 
hessian 
bags and 
cloth 

Percentage 
variation as 
compared 
with 1^2-33 

im.83 




Tons (000) 
50,3 

100 

Tons (000) 
372 

100 

Tons (000) 
206 

100 

1033-34 




748 

133 

3f»7 

06 

304 

103 

1034-85 



* 

762 

134 

367 

09 

310 

105 

1035-36 




771 

137 

300 

105 

354 

120 

1036-87 




821 

146 

470 

126 

488 

165 


The exports of raw jute at 821,000 tons were tlie higliest since 1928-29 
and were valued at R14,77 lakhs. These figures compare with 771,000 tons 
valued at R13,71 lakhs in the preceding year. The United Kingdom in- 
creased her purchases from 166, (KK) tons in 1935-36 to 189,000 tons in 1936-37. 
Exports to (Germany were very much reduced, having amounted to 134,000 
tons as against 152,000 tons in the preceding year. 1’his decline is partly due 
to the prohibition of pure jute yarn and textiles for domestic consumption 
in Oermany as a r(isult of whicdi jute products sold in Germany 
should contain a mixture of flax, hemp or paper. Shipments to the 
Netherlands, on t!ie other hand, showed very littl(‘ variation and 
amounted to 19,800 tons. Purchases by the United States of America. France 
and Belgium were on a larger scale and amounted to 88,000 tons, 86,000 tons 
and 70,(K)0 tons as compared with 79.000 tons, 75,000 tons and 56,000 tons, 
respectively, in 1935-36. Spain required only 17,000 tons or 34,000 tons hss 
than in tin* preceding year, her purcluiscs in the latter half of the year being 
on a restricted scale. On the other hand, exports to Italy advanced from 
49,000 tons to 76,000 tons. Shipments to the U, S. S. R., which had increased 
from 3,500 tons in 1934-35 to 15,000 tons in 1935-36, rose slightly to 16,000 
tons in the year under review. Among other countries, there were increased 
exports to Japan, Brazil and the Argentine Republic, while Egypt, China 
and Australia took less than in the preceding year. 

Concurrently with the increased overseas demand, the Indian consumption 
of raw jute also showed an advance in 1936-37, when the restrictions on mill 
production were removed by the Indian Jute Mills Association. The following 
table shows the exports of raw jute and Indian consumption of raw jute in 
the last five seasons, July to June : — 



Kxportb of 
raw jute* 

Consumption 
in India* 

Excess of con- 
sumption over 
Exports {%) 


Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 


1932-33 

629 

780 

+24 

1933-34 . 

769 

771 


1934-36 . . 



44 

1936-86 . , ■ 



+21 

1036-37 , , 



+24 


• Figures refer to miUe in the membership of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 
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Exports. 

It will be obsena^d that during all these years the Indian consumption 
exceeded the exports, although the excess was very much reduced in 1983*34 
and in 1934-35, The Indian consumption in 1936-37 was 24 per cent more 
than exports during the same season. 

The monthly production of the principal kinds of jute marnifactures in 
Indian mills is shown in the follow ing table : — 

(In millions) 



As might be expected drom the removal of restrictions by the Indian Jute 
IVIills Association, there w as an all-round increase in production, the advance 
}>eiTig more marked in the case of hessians. The immediate result of increased 
production w as a fall in prices of manufactured good to levels w’hich have not 
been reached for many years. Low^er prices, however, stimulated the demand 
in (oT^itrn countries and there was a slight appreciation in the prices towards 
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the end of the 3'ear. The following table illustrates the prices of a typical 
grade of bags and two of the more important grades of hessians during 1936 - 37 . 

Prices of Jute manufactures during 1936-37. 


Date 

B. Twills 

Hessians, 40' 

X 8 

oz. 

Hesdans, 40' x lOJ oz. 

Near 

Forward 

Near 

Forward 

Near 

Forward 


R A. 

p. 

R A. 

p. 

R 

A. 

1’. 

11 

A. 

p. 

R A. p 

It A. i\ 














April 1 

20 11 

0 

20 11 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

9 

0 

9 IJ ( 

> S) 12 0 

M 29 . . 

21 0 

0 

1 

21 0 

0 

7 

14 

0 

7 

12 

0 

10 0 ( 

t 10 0 0 



1 





f 

7 

11 



r 9 11 () i 

May 27 

20 4 

0 ; 

20 4 

0 

S 

3 

o<! 


to 


9 12 ( 

)< to r 








1 

7 

8 

OJ 










r 

7 

10 



r 9 13 01 

June 24 . * • 

20 0 

0 

20 4 

0 

7 

14 

o«; 


to 


10 0 ( 

> < to 1 








. 1 

7 

8 

Oj 


lUAitnii 













r 9 9 O') 

July 29 

19 4 

0 

19 12 

0 

7 

10 

0 

7 

6 

0 

9 14 ( 

> ^ to c 













t 9 8 o; 








r 

7 

5 
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August 26 . • 

19 2 

0 

19 8 

0 

7 

0 
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to 


9 14 0 

1 to { 








i 

7 

4 
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L 9 6 o) 

September 30 

19 8 

0 

19 9 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

2 

0 

9 8 0 

9 5 0 

October 28 • • 

19 6 

{) 

19 8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 

4 

0 

I j 

9 7 0 

9 0 0 

November 25 

20 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

10 3 0 

9 1.3 0 

December 23 . 

21 15 

0 

21 12 

0 

7 

10 

0 

7 



10 2 0 

10 0 0 

1937--. 













January 27 

21 G 

0 

20 10 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

3 

0 

9 10 0 

9 7 0 

February 17 • 

21 7 

0 

20 12 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

5 

6 

9 11 6 

9 9 0 

March 24 

21 13 

0 

21 6 

0 

8 

2 

0 

7 

14 

0 1 

m 

10 0 0 
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Bxpottn. 


The increased ov^erseas demand for jute goods also prevented hea\^ aecu- 
mulation of stocks as will be seen from the following table which shows the 
position at the end of eacli month during tlie past two years : — 


[ In million yards,] 


At the end of 

Ki^asian cloth and 
ba"H 

Sacking eloth ami 
bags 

11)35*36 

1936 37 

1035.36 

1036-37 

April . . . . . . . . ! 

S2 

82 

111 

94 

Mav ........ 

80 

69 

113 

120 

June ........ 

79 

69 

140 

137 

Jiilv ........ 

93 

68 

156 

• 147 

August 

104 

76 

177 

146 

September ....... 

74 

99 

138 

!15 

October ....... 

49 

97 

104 

HTf 

Novembor ....... 

44 

95 

97 

79 

Decemlior ....... 

4C, 

96 

104 

H2 

January ...... 

no 

\n 

99 

78 

^ebruar\' ..... 

62 

n.6 

107 

78 

-March ..... 

63 

HO 

9H 

70 


Sltoeks of liessiaTi ^doth and bags at the end of \j>nl, rernaiTU'd practi- 

callv the same as eompar(*rl witli tin* eorresponding month of the jneeeding 
year, but eoiitinuod to be lower up to tlu‘ end of Vngust-. Tiiereafter, there 
was a steady increase, and the year (mded with sto^-ks v\hieli were lu excess of 
the corresponding figurt* for the prec'^sling v<‘ar hv about ‘i? ])er cent. In 
the heavy goods section tin* situation was more favourable. Throughout 
the year 1936-87 stocks of sacking cloth and bags were lower than on the 
corresponding dates of the preceding year. At the end of the year 1936-37 
these stocks showed a decreas<‘ of 29 f>(‘r cent in comparison with the pre- 
ceding year. Takinii' the tw o items together the stocks showed a decrease of 
7 per cent as compared with those at tlie end of 1935-36. 

The exports of bags and eloth in 1913-14 au<l in the fi^^e years ending 
1936-37 are show^n below 


— 

1913-14 

1933-33 

1933 34 

1934-35 



Bags (in millions) 

369 

415 

402 

423 

450 

567 

Cloth (in million yards) | 

1,061 

1,012 

1,053 

1,063 

1,218 

1,710 


The total exports of gunny bags in 1936-37 numbered 567 million as com- 
pared with 459 million in 3935-36, the value of the shipments rising from 

RlljOl lakhs to R12,09 lakhs. Of the exports in 
Tiinny age. 1936-37, Racking gunny bags accounted for 424 

million valued at K9,78 lakhs and hessian gunny bags for 143 million 
valued at R2,31 lakljs. There was a noticeable increase in the shipments 
•of botli sacking and liessian bags to ihti United Kingdom which together 
numbered 70*3 million valued at Hi, 3^] lakhs as compared with 61*3 
million valued at Hi, 12 lakhs in the preceding year. Shipments to other 
European countries taken together, totaUed 40 million in number as compared 
with 25*5 million in 1936-36 and 22*6 million in 1934-36. The best customer 
of Indian gunny bags is Australia which took 79*6 million bags in 1936-37 as 
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Jute« 

against 64‘9 million in 1936-36 and 66'6 million in 1934-36* Java more than 
doubled her requirements, shipments to that country having numbered 26*T 
million in 1936-37 as against nearly 13 million in 1936-36. Exports to Siam 
fell from 31 million to 22 million, while those to French Tndo-China and Japan 
advanced from 20 million each in 1936-36 to 26 and 30 million, respectively, 
in 1936-37. Shipments to African territories were on a larger scale than in 
the preceding year. The Union of South Africa took about 29 million bags,, 
or 4 million bags more than in 1936-36, while East Africa, including Mauritius, 
required 34 million as compared with 28 million in the preceding year. Ex- 
ports to the United States of America were almost the same as in the preceding 
year and numbered 16*4 million in 1936-37, while those to Tuba and 
West Indies, other than Cuba and Bahamas, rose from 18 million and 13 
million in number to 19 million and 16 million, respectively. The Argentine 
Bepublic, which has considerably curtailed her requirements in recent years, 
took 3-2 million bags or nearly 500,000 bags less than in the preceding year, 
while Chile required 8*7 million or about 3 million more than in 1935-36. 
Shipments to New Zealand and Hawaii were larger than in 1935-36 and 
amounted in number to 13 million and 20 million as compared with 10 million 
and 15 million, respectively, in J 935 - 36 . 

The total quantity of gunny cloth exported increased from 1,218 million 
yards valued at 1112,24 lakhs in 1935-36 to 1,710 million yards valued at H16,4T 
lakhs in the year under review, of which hessian 
unnyooi . gunny cloth represented 1,671 million yards valued 

at H16,00 lakhs as compared wuth 1,182 million yards valued at Rll,74 lakhs 
in 1935-36. The United States of America, as usual the largest purchaser, 
increased her takings from 775 million yards to 1,040 million yards in the year 
under review. Shipments to the United Kingdom and to the Irish Free State 
also advanced from 86 million yards and 2-4 million yards to 133 million yards: 
and 11 million yards, respectively, in 1936-37. Expoits to Turkey (European 
and Asiatic combined), which had dropped from 9*8 million yards in 1934-35 
to 2*9 million yards in 1935-36, recovered to 8*1 million yards in 1936-37. 
There Avere also increased exports to the Argentine Republic which amounted 
to 274 million yards as against 166 million yards in 1935-36. Sliipments to- 
other countries in South America during the year under review included 9*2: 
million yards (2*6 million yards) to Uruguay, 3*6 million yards (3*9 million 
yards) to Peru and !•() million yards (1*5 million yards) to Ecuador, the (’orre- 
sponding figures for the ])receding year being given in brackets. (Canada 
required 100 million yards, or 25 million yards more than in the preceding 
year. Australia also increased her requirements from 26| million yards to 
30 million yards, while shipments to New Zealand Avere fairly steady at 4J 
million yards, as in 1935-36. The exports to the Straits Settlements and the 
Philippines advanced from 10 million yards and 17 million yards to nearly 16 
million yards and 26 million yards, respectively, wliile EgA^ptian retpiirements 
remained fairly steady at 10 million yards. The Union of Soutli Africa con- 
tinued to increase her requirements which totalled 12 million yards in the 
year under review as compared with 8*6 million yards in 1936-36 and 6*9 
million yards in 1934-36. Table No. 31-A, appended to this Rca iew, shows 
the details of exports of jute gunny bags and cloth during the past two years> 
to which a reference may be made. 
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Es;port;s. 

The search for a substitute for jute has not met with any marked success* 
While attempts have been made in some countries to eliminate jute goods for 
purposes of packing by using material manufactured from indigenous sources, 
there has been a gradual expansion of the jute industry in other countries 
and new uses have been found for jute. With a view to preventing any possible 
loss of markets, the Indian Central Jute Committee, which commenced their 
work at the end of 1936, decided to start a technological laboratory under 
expert- management and to carry on continuous research work in jute and 
jute products. 

Tea (}120»04 lakhs).— The world demand for tea showed very little 
improvement during the year under review. For 1936-37 the export quota 
under the international agreement was, as in the preceding year, fixed at 82^ 
per cent of the standard expoi't-s. Stocks in the United Kingdom were not 
much above the normal and amounted to 174 million lbs. at the end of March, 
1987, as compared with 249 million lbs. at the end of March, 1936. With 
further improvemerit in stocks the International Tea (-ommittee have modi- 
fied their original decision and raised the quota for the next season which ends 
on the 31st March, 1938, to 87-i per cent of the standard exports. Stocks of 
Indian tea in London warehouses at the end of Marcli, 1936, and 1937 were 
148 million lbs. and 102 million lbs., respectively. The (juantity of tea 
entered for home consumption in the United Kingdom iiuTeased by nearly 
12 million lbs. to 463 million lbs. in the year under review of wliich Indian 
tea amounted to 265i million lbs. as compared with 2631 million l})s. in 1935-36. 

The total production of tea in India in 1936-37 has been estimated at 394 
million lbs., almost the same as in tlie preceding season. To this the largest 
share, as ilsiui!. was contrilnited by Assam which prodiu't'd 223 million lbs. 
or 57 per cent. Production in the rest of Northern India amounted to 107 
million lbs., or 27 per cent. Southern India accounted for 64 million lbs,, or 
16 per cent. The acreage and production for a iiunil)cr of }'ears arc* shown 
in the following tables ; 


Acreage, 


190C i 

! . 1 

1015 

[ 1031 

1932 

1933 

,, 1934 

1935 

i 1986* 


■- 1 

1 Acres 

Acres 

I Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

^ Acren 

I Acres 

1 Acres 

JL»sam 

Besti of Northern India 
Ponthorn India 

. ! 339,200 
. 1 153,900 
. ; 37.600 

382,600 

181,800 

68,000 

430,5W0 

226,600 

149,300 

III 

430,4(M» 
229,600 i 
158,200 

435,900 

231,500 

1 168,900 

1 

437,200 

231,000 

160,100 

'488.800 

883,400 

1 160,000 

Total 

. 1 580,700 

632,100 

806,800 

809,400 

818,100 , 

li 

ii 

828,:]00 

, 832,200 


Prodvetion, 


( ; 


— 

- 1906 

1 1916 

1 

1931 

1 1932 

1933 j 1934 

1935 

1936* 

Assam 

Best of Northern India . 
^onfhem India 

i IbB. 

: (ooo) 

162,468 
64,216 
> 14,281 

H 

lbs* 

(OOO) 

248,229 
94,252 
56,608 i 

j lbs. 

I COOO) 

1 267,058 
118,847 

1 62.764 

Wm 

Ibo. 

(OOO) 

226,417 

103,742 

64,270 

vm 

mm 

107,186 

68,8(2 

To'J'Al 

240,963 

872,057 1 

894.064 1 

488,669 

883,674 • 399,251 

894,429 

888.917 


* Snl^eot to rerition. 
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Tea. 

The exports for the corresponding official years are shown in the table 
below : — 


Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries. 


— 

11)06-07 

1915-16 

1^1-32 

1932^3 

1933-34 

1934-35 

li«&86 

1986-37 

' 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(OOO) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000 ' 

(000) 

From Northern India 

217,931 

301,408 

295,294 

328,825 

270,822 

276,453 

262,240 

255,756 

(Oalentta and Chitta- 
gong). 







1 


From Sonthcrii India 

13,9S0 

25,840 

4S,901 

54,837 

; 46,799 

I 48,139 

.'>0,370 

45,960 

(Madras ports). 

From Bombay, Sind and 

j 

1,743 

11,227 

823 

175 

i 195* 

241 

95 

121 

Burma. 



_ 



1 


1 

Total 

1 283,654 

888,470 

841,518 

378,837 

1 

i 317,816 

324,833 

! 312,705 

1 i 

! 301,i:i37 


Tlie quota for overseas exports of tea from India for 1936 ^7 was fixed at 
309 niilJion lbs, as compared with 311 million lbs. in 1935-36 and 330 million 
lbs. in 1934-35. Exports abroad durinj^ the year, calculated on the basis of 
the statistical month which generally ends on or about the 25th, amounted 
to 302 million lbs. as against nearly 313 million lbs. in the preceding year, the 
value, however, showing an increase from lil9,82 lakhs to K 20,04 lakhs. The 
exports in the year under review represented 77 per cent of the total produc- 
tion, llio lialance left for domestic consumption being 92 million lbs. as com- 
jKired with 82 million lbs. in the preceding year. 

The aiKtion sales for tiie 1936 season opened at Calcutta on the 1st June 
and there were altogether 32 sah^s each for invoices with export rights and 
j)ackages for internal consumption. The number of chests of sound leaf sold 
with export rights was 584.918 ns against 527,340 in the preceding season. 
Sales of sound leaf t(*a for internal consumption also increased from 290,336 
packages in 19.‘i5-36 to 322.913 packages in 1936-37. In all, the total number 
of })a('!vag<*s of sound leaf sold was 907,831 as compared with 817,676 in the 
preceding season, Tlierc was also a good demand for tea dust for internal 
consumption, the niunher of package's sold being 273,796 or 27,527 packages 
more than in 1935-36. No packages of tea dust were sold for export, corre- 
sponding sal(‘s in th(‘ previous season having amounted to 76 y)ackages. The 
average price realised for tea sold with export rights improved to 16 as. 1 p. 
per 11). from 9 as. 5 p. in the preceding season ; but the average price of 
tea sold for internal consumption declined from 4 as. 10 p. per lb. to 4 as. 
8 p. Tliii average price of dust for internal (consumption showed a slight 
increase from 5 as.“2 p. to 5 as. 4 p. 

At the first auction sale on June 1, the average price for tea sold with 
vxport rights was 10 as. 6 p. per lb., but this was not realised at later sales until 
July 20, when the average rate stood at 10 as. 7 p. Ther(‘after the values 
were generally on a lower level and ranged between 9 as. 8 p. and 10 as. until 
the 2nd November. In November and December, there was a slight appre- 
ciation in the average prices and on January 11, the average value again 
reached 10 as. 6 p. With a slight setback in the succeeding sales, the average 
rate at the last auction sale of the season, held on the 24th February, rose to 
10 as. 9 p, per Ib. As regards tea sold for internal consumption, while the 
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Exports. 

June sales realised fairly steady values around 6 as. per lb., the tendency waa 
in the main, downwards. From 6 as. per lb. realised at the first sale held on 
the 2nd June and again realised on July 7, the average rate dropped to 4 as. 
4 p. on the 24th November. Better values were realised in December and 
January, the rate on the 26th January being 5 as. per lb. The rates again 
declined and the average value realised at the last two sales was 4 as. 8 p. per 
lb. In the diagram on the opposite page, tlie weekly district averages for tea 
sold with export rights are graphed along with the general average for such 
teas. 

Of the total exports of 302 million lbs. in 1936-37, shipments to the United 
Kingdom accounted for 256 million lbs. In the preceding year, the United 
Kingdom took nearly 276 million lbs. out of a total of 313 million lbs. It 
may be noted that the import duty on tea in the United Kingdom has, with 
effect from tlie 22nd April, 1936, been raised by 2rf. per lb. as a result of which 
Indian tea is liable to a duty of 4rf. per lb. instead of 2d. per lb., there being 
a corresponding rise in the full rate of duty frotn 4d. to 6d. per lb. The Irish 
Free State required 2 million lbs., or about 1 million lbs. less than in the pre- 
ceding year. Direct exports to Canada from India rose from 12*8 million 
lbs. to 34*9 million lbs. and those to the United States of America from 6*9 
million lbs. to 7*9 millicm lbs. Exports to Australia and New Zealand were 
smaller than in the preceding year, and amounted to 1 million lbs. and 181,000 
lbs. as against 1*9 million lbs. and 407,000 lbs., respectively, in 1935-38'. 
Exports by sea to Iran advanced from 1*8 million lbs. to 11 million lbs. in 
1936-37. This huge increase in the exports by sea to Tran is due to the fact 
tliat exports across the land frontier of India hav<i been subjected to quota 
restriction and are not permitted without licence. Exports to Ceylon and 
Iraq amounted to 2*6 million lbs. and 402,000 lbs. as compared with 3*5 
million lbs. and 641,000 lbs., respectively, in 1935-36. The IJ. S. R. con- 
tinued to take larger quantities, shipments amounting to 1*7 million lbs. as 
against 976,000 lbs. in 1935-36 and 40,(K)0 lbs. in 1934-35. Among other 
countries, exports to France, the Union of South Africa, Italy, Bast Africa 
and Chile declined, while those to Germany and Turkey showed increases. 

The share of Calcutta iu the total exports of tea in 1936-37 was GO per cent 
and of Chittagong 24 per cent, the remainder being shipped almost entirely 
from Madras. Shipments from Calcutta amounted to 182 million lbs, and 
from Chittagong to 74 million lbs., while exports from Madras totalled 46 
milhon lbs. Coastwise exports of fr'a from Bengal amounted to 21*7 million 
lbs. as conipax'ed with 19*8 million lbs. in the preceding year. 

Exports (»f Indian tea from the United Kingdom in 1936 totalled 35 million 
lbs. as compared with 33 million lbs. in 1935 and 30 million lbs. in 1934, Re- 
exports to the Irish Free State declined from 14 million lbs. iu 1935 
to 13 million lbs. in 1936, while those to the Soviet Union advanced from 3*9 
million lbs. to 5*2 million lbs. Germany and the United States of America 
also took larger quantities of Indian tea from the United Kingdom in 1936, 
their takings amounting to 4*3 million lbs. and 5*2 million lbs. as against 2*4 
million lbs. and 4*2 million lbs., respectively, in the preceding year. There 
was, however, a decrease in the shipments to Canada which totalled 1-6 million 
lbs. as against 2 million lbs. in the preceding year. 
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Yea. 


The following table shows the number of chests of sound leaf sold and the 
average prices realised at Calcutta auction sales since 1932*33, the season, 
immediately preceding the introduction of the restriction scheme : — 


Season. 

1 

NlTMlIBIt OF CHBBTS SOLI) 

AVKHAOK l»Kl<T. 

! PKK LB. j 

i 

Total 
w eighted 
average 
price 
per lb. 

With 

f'XjKirt 

rifrhtp. 

t 

For 

ititernai 

consump- 

tion. 

Total. 

For teas 
with 
export 
rijihl . 

1 

1 

For tea.H 
for 

intoruai 

consumj)- 

tion. 





Afcv F. 

Ah. V. 

AS. p. 

1032*33 

- 

— 

772.K43 



5 2 

1983-34 

57.1.700 

267.635 

843,344 

0 7 

4 10 

8 1 

1934 3:1 

.106,834 


1 

1 H49,.82.1 

8 U 

.1 2 ! 

7 7 

3935-36 

.127 340 

2i»0.336 

817,676 

r, 1 

4 10 

7 9 

193€.-:i7 

5M,91« 

322,013 

007,831 

10 1 

4 8 

8 2 


Taking 1932-33 as the base, the variations in production in Northern 
India and in the total quantity of sound leaf sold at the Calcutta auction 
sales (including tea sold for internal consumption) and the average price 
realised at these sales are set forth below : — 


Season. 

ProdiKtioo. 

Total quail - 
1 tity hold 

(for both 
export an<l 
internal c*o?i- 
huiuption). 

Aierage price. 



100 

1(K> , 

100 

lyxi.ru 

S7 

109 

Lj6 

ii)34.:r) 

in 

110 

U7 

loso-ae 

89 

106 

150 

im-37 

89 

117 

158 


While the production remained fairly steady, there was an increase in the 
s^les of tea at Calcutta auctions and in the average price in 193G-37 as com* 
pared with the preceding year. 
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Exports. 

The following table shows, in millions of lbs., the exports of tea from the 
principal tea-growing countries during the past five years : — 


(In millions of lbs.) 



1932 

1933 

193i 

I 

1936 

1936 

Nortshorn India . 

313 

1 277 

1 

I 273 

271 

261 

Southern India . 

55 

i 1 

47 

47 

50 

49 

Coylon 

253 

210 

219 

212 

2 ia 

Java .... 

142 

i 131 

i i 

113 

118 

123 

Suroat*ra 

3*2 

1 

27 1 

28 

27 

30 

CJhina 

87 

93 

104 

Si 

82 

Japan 

30 

29 

i 

32 

i 

; ^7 : 

34k 

Formosa 

14 

i 

j 17 

1 

21 

20 

21 . 

Total 

920 

i 

1 837 

i 

S37 

H19 

820 


It will bo noticed that as compared with 1935-.%, exports of Indian tea 
have fallen off. On the other hand, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra increased 
their exy>orts, while the unrestricted tea from China, Japan and Formovsa 
showed very little variations. 

Imports of tea into the principal consuming countries from India, Ceylon, 
China, Japan and Java, as far as information is available, are shown in table 
No. 68 appended to this Keview, It will be seen from this table that exports 
from India were 5fi*6 per cent of the total quantity of tea imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1986 as compared with 56*7 per (;ent in 1985. The actual 
quantity of Indian tea imported declined from 270 million lbs. in 1935 to 
267 million lbs. in 1986. Imports of Ceylon tea advanced from 142 million 
lbs. to 145 million lbs., while those of Java tea fell from 42 million lbs. to 
88 million lbs. Receipts of China tea into the United Kingdom were practi- 
cally the same as in 1935, and amounted to 8-5 million lbs. in 1936, but imports 
from Nyasaland increased from 5*9 million lbs. to 6*9 million lbs. The quan- 
tity of Ceylon tea entered for home consumption in the United Kingdom in 
1936 was 135 million lbs. as against 261 million lbs. of Indian tea entered for 
domestic consumption in the same year. Similar figures for 1936 for Indian^ 
and Ceylon tens were 259 million lbs. and 133 million lbs., respectively. 
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Oilseeds. 

Oibeads (B18»44 lakhs). — The total exports of oilseeds showed aniacrease 
of 72 per cent in quantity and 79 per cent in value, and amounted to 1,166,000 
tons valued at fil8,44 lakhs as compared with 673,000 tons valued at 1110,29 
iakhs ill 1936-36. Despite growing internal consumption, all the principal 
varieties of oilseeds, with the exception of castor, recorded increases in exports. 
The oilseed crushing industry of the United Kingdom experienced, on the 
whole, a satisfactory year and placed greater reliance on the oil-bearing mate- 
rials from Empire sources for its requirements of raw materials. Prices were 
generally more favourable than in the preceding year and aftorded some 
inducement for larger exports. 

The Indian linseed crop of tlie season 1935-36, which was mostly marketed 
in the year under review, w’as estimated at 388,000 tons, as against 420,000 

Linseed m4 36 lakhBl prccoding season. The Argentine crop 

i^nweed lafchB). 19^5.30^ imljke its predecessor, was also short, the 

oflficial estimate of the outturn being 1,402,000 tons. Shipments from India 
increased by 79 per cent in quantity from 165,000 tons in 1935-36 to 296,000 
tons in 1936-37 and by 97 per cent in value from Ii2,2] lakhs to 114,36 lakhs. 
Exports to f ile United Kingdom were more than double those in the preceding 
year and amounted to 218,000 tons as against 90,000 tons. Continental 
countries, with the exception of Belgium, Italy and Spain, also took more 
and their total purchases aggregated 35,000 tons, or an increase of 14,000 tons 
over the preceding year. The United Kingdom crushers were mostly 
interested in Indian linseed which enjoys a preference of 10 per cent, while 
(,'ontinental buyers favoured the Argentine seed. According to the United 
Kingdom trade returns, India contributed 76 per cent to the total imports 
into that country during 1936-37 as compared with 29 per cent in 1935-36 
and 58 per cent in 1934-35. Among other countries, Australia increased her 
takings from 9,700 tons to 18,300 tons, while sliipments to the United States 
of America declined from 31,000 tons to 17,000 tons. The export trade in 
hnseed is practicaUy confined to Bengal and Bombay, the former being res- 
ponsible for 40 per cent of the exports in 1936-37 and the latter for 57 per 
< cut as compared with 50 per cent and 46 per cent, respectively, in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The price of linseed, bold, at Bombay, which opened at R7-3-6 per cwt. 
on the 2nd April, remained fairly constant until the middle of June, ranging 
between B7-0-9 and fl7-4-6. Thereafter, the market responded to the rumours 
that cereal crops in the United Statea of America would be affected by 
drought. The price advanced to 118-7-0 on July 17, and reached R8-16-0 on 
August 7. In September, October and November, the market declined owing 
to poor demand for linseed in the consuming countries, the quotation being 
as low as R7-0-6 in the first week of October. In December, however, the im- 
provement in prices of other C/ommodities benefited linseed to some extent, the 
latter being quoted at R7-11-0 on the 30th December. This improvement 
was, however, short-lived, and the price declined to R7-4-6 at the end of 
February, but recovered again in March, the closing quotation on the 25th 
March being R8-6-0. 

The production of groundnuts in the 1936-37 season has been estimated 
at 2,803,000 tons of nuts in shell, as against 2,258,000 tons in the preceding 
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Exports. 

senBon. Exports during? the year under review advanceil to 739,000 ton» 
from 413,(K)0 tons in the preceding year and 
Growndmits (Ri 2,29 lakhs). 511,000 tons in 1934-35. Tho value of the exports 
also rose from i{6,65 lakhs in 1935-30 to tt 12,29 
lakhs in 1930-37. The average price of Coromandel groundnuts in 1930 fOr 
near shipment to the United Kingdom and Northern Europe was £J4-10 per 
ton, compared with £14-5 in 1935. The exports to the United Kingdom rose 
from 62, 0(K) tons to 91.000 tons during the year under review. There was 
also a noticeable expansion in the shipments to Continental (jountries, chiefly 
Franco, the Netherlands, Oermanv and Italy, which amounted to 451, 00(*) 
tons as against 341,000 tons in the pr<H‘(‘ding y(‘ar. It may noted tliat 
at cud of November, 1936, the Fren(*h Oov(‘rnment decreed that the duty 
on foreign groundnuts coming into France would be reduced by 50 per cent ; 
the reduction being effective from the 1st l)o(*ember, 1936. ^\s a result of 

this reduction of duty, France, which is normally the best ciistom<»r of Indian 
groundnuts, became a more acti^'e buyer duriTig the latter half of the year 
and absorbed 163,000 tons in 1936-37 as against 141,(K)0 tons in 1935-36. 
Nearly H() per cent of the total (juantity shipped in 1936-37 was from the 
Madras Presidency, as compared with 80 per (;ent in the preceding year, the 
remainder being d(*spatch(‘d almost entirely from Bombay. 

The price of groundnutH, macbin(‘ decorticated, in Madras, which vras 
R33-n per candy of 500 lbs. on April 2, remained fairly steady, with minor 
fluctuations, until the 6rst week of dune. Siu(*e then, fuices gradually ad- 
vanced to H40-12 on August 21. ThereaftcT, the prices began to case and, 
with little buying support, steadily d<‘clin<'d to H34-2 on Septcuuber 2.5, and 
further to B33-li on the 30th (hdober. In November, the r(»ports of a 
reduction of import duty on Indian groinulnuts in France, wliich came into 
effect from December, created sonu* activity and th(‘ prices appreciated to 
Ji39-14 on the 2nd January. February saw some weakness, hut in March 
the price remained firm and w’as quoted at R36-12 at the cud of the year. 

Expoi-ts of castor seed declined from 60,000 tons valued at B83 lakhs to 

43.000 tons valued at B63 lakhs in 1936-37. The United Kingdom and 

France rediu'cd their takings from 22.100 tons and 
CaBtor ( ruis laUhs). t„|,s to 2O,5(»0 tons iUlcI ('...WO t oils, I'CsptsC- 

tively. Exports to Italy also fell from OJlK) tons to 1,500 tons. Shipments 
to Australia amounted to 2,000 tons, or (uily 100 tons more than in tlie pre- 
ceding year, while those to tin* United Stal(\s of America stc^adily declined 
from 14,000 tons in 1934-35 to 4,000 tons in 1935-36 and further to 1,700 tons 
in the year under review. 

The production of rape and mustard seeds in India in 1936-37 and 1935-35 
was estimated at 970,000 tons and 5)57,00f> tons, respectively, as compared 
with 9()0.tMJ0 tons in 1934-35. Exports in 1935-37 
Bapcsce<l(Hi>i laUhs). advanced to :W,()<K) tons valued at B54 laklis from 

19.000 tons valued at H26 lakhs in t.he preceding year. With the exception 
of Germany, all the pritlcipal European countries increased their purchases, 
Shipmejits to the United Kingdom improved from 2,000 tons to 9,000 tons 
and those to France from 3,000 tons to 7,000 tons. Exports to Italy 
amounted to 5,6(K) tons in 1936-37, the corresponding figure for the previous 
year being 156 tons. Tlie Netherlands and Belgium also increased their 
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Food grains. 

demands from 2,500 tons and 1,000 tons to 5,700 tons and 2,(>(K) tons, respec- 
tively, while shipments to Germany fell from 4,7(X) tons to 800 tons. Of tho 
total quantity exported from India in the year under review, 37,000 tons, 
or 98 per cent, were shipped from Karachi. 

Exports of sesamum, whicli had declined from 4,200 tons in 1934-35 to. 
1,300 tons in 1935-30, rose to 14,000 tons in 1930-37. In 1935-30 Ceylon and 
other neighbouring territories were ilie. only buyers, 
SeBamum (R27 lakhs). exports to European countries b(*ing insignificant. 
Shipments in 1936-37 included 4,3(K) tons to Italy, 2,500 tons to Denmark, 
2,200 tons to the Netherlands and 1,700 tons to Ceylon. 

With the improvement in the prices of Egyptian cotton seed, exports of 
Indian cotton seed, which had been well b(‘low 1,00<) tons in the two pre- 
Othcr oilseeds fR3r» ceding years, amounted to 9,000 torjs in the year 
under review. The expoits wen* mainly to the 
United Kingdom. Tliere was also an improvement in the exports of essen- 
tial oilseeds which totalled 9.7(K) tons or 700 tons more tJian in 1935-36, but 
the value realised declined by R2 lakhs to K2i lakhs. The principal de- 
scriptions were Coriander ( 10) lakhs). Cummin (Rt lakhs). Fennel (R2 lakhs) 
and Fenugreek (R3 lakhs). 

Food grains and flour (R15,38 lakhs). --The total (‘xports in this group 
increased from 1,553,000 tons valued at U12,41 lakhs in 1935-30 to 1,877,000 
tons valuenl at R 15,38 lakhs in the year under revunv. With the. (Exception 
of jowar and bajra and maize, exports of the principal food grains recorded 
increases. The statement below sliows the exports of food grains during the 
past five years compared with tlie average exports under (nich head in the 
pre-war quinqueunium : - 


— 


Pre-war 

average 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-36 

1936-36 

1936-37 

Rice not in the btiBk 


Tons (000) 

2,398 

Tims (OOOj 

1,828 

Tons (000) 

1,733 

Tons (000) 

1,593 



„ in the huak , 


42 

59 

11 

14 

16 

- 

Wlieat 


1,308 

2 

2 

11 

10 

232 

„ ilaur • 


55 

21 

13 

12 

18 

24 

Puiee • 


291 

111 

1 104 

112 

90 

137 

Barley 


227 

17 

.. 

14 

3 

10 

Jowar and bajra . 


41 

16 

5 

4 

9 

7 

Maize , • 



• • 


3 

2 


Other aorta • • 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total 


4,411 

2,050 

1,870 

1,705 

1.663 

1,877 * 

Valvb B(lakha) 

45^1 

16,08 

11,75 

11,84 

12.41 

15,88 


i05 








Exports. 

Rice accounted for 78 per cent of the total quantity of food grains and 
flour exported during the year under review, the corresponding percentage 

for the preceding year being 91. The following table 
Rice ( nil, 62 Iftklie). shows the production and export of rice from India 
proper and from Burma during the past five j ears, together with the com- 
•spending figures for 191 3-1 4 

(la thousaad toas.) 


PaooiroTioN j ExroBTS 


— 

Cleaned rice j 

Rioe 

1 

Paddy 




India 

proper 

Burma 1 

India 

proper 

Burma 

j India 
, proper 

Burma 

1913-U 


24,782 1 

4,037 1 

585 

1,836 

i 10 

20 

1932-33 


26,201 : 

1 

4.913 

226 

1,602 

4 

65 

1933-34 


26,733 ! 

5,174 : 

1 

216 

1.617 

1 

10 

1934-35 


25,7(Mi 

4.532 j 

204 

1,389 

! ^ 

10 

1935-36 


23.271 j 

4.998 ; 

189 

1,206 

4 

j 

12 

1936-37 


28,263*1 

4.709*J 

234 

1,223 

> 1 

7 


Subject to revisioa. 


Althougli the total production of rice in India is considerably higher than 
in Burma, the latter practically has a monopoly of the export trade. She 
also makes goo<l any deficiency in the supply for local consumption in other 
paxts of India. The Indian crop for the 1935'3() seavson, like its predeces.sor, 
was below thc^ average, in fact, the smallest since the A\'ar. The position was, 
however, eased by larger production in the following year. About 1,621,009 
tons of rice (including paddy) were exported from Burma to India during 
1936-37, as compared with 1,748,000 tons in the preceding year and 2,2(K),000 
tons in 1934-35. The total exports from Burma to all destinations which 
had fallen from 3,599,000 tons in 1934-35 to 2,966,000 tons in 1935-36, 
further declined to 2,852,000 tons in the year under review. Exports of rice, 
including negligible quantities of paddy, from India and Burma together 
amounted to 1,466,000 tons as compared with 1,410,000 tons in 1935-36 and 
1,607,000 tons in 1934-35. Of the exports in 1936-37, Burma was responsible 
for 84 per <.*ent and Bengal and Madras for 8 and 6 per cent, respectively. 

The Rangoon market generally remained quiet at the beginning of the 
year and the small response of prices to the low production in India in 1935- 
36 was not sustained in the absence of strong export demand. Later, the 
rise in wlieat prices influenced, to some extent, the prices of rice as well, and 
demand from India gave some support. But arrivals of new crop and the 
new’s of larger production in India resulted in a setback and prices weakened 
towards the end of the year. Tlie quotation for rice “ Big Mills Special ’’ at 
Rangoon per 100 baskets of 75 lbs. each, was 11210 on the 1st April. In the 
succcetiing w eeks, there w^as a rise in prices which were quoted at B222-8 on 
the 22nd April. Subsequently there was an easier tendency, and by the 
middle of July the prices fell again to R210, but advanced to H225 by the 
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Bioe. 

^middle of August. Thereafter, a steady decline carried the prices down to 
il212-8 on the 21st October. November saw some appreciation and by 
‘the middle of December, the highest quotation H245 was reached. In the 
next three months there was a setback, the closing quotation being 11222-8 
on March 31. 

The following table shows the exports of rice to various foreign countries 
^rom Burma and India separately during the last three years : — 


Exports of rice, not in the husk, to foreign countries, 

(In thousand tons.) 




From Burma 

From India proper 



1934-a6 

1936-36 

1936-37 

1934-35 

1936-36 

1036.37 

United Kincjdom . 


83 

44 

45 

6 

6 

8 

Poland .... 


49 

63 

30 


, , 

, , 

NetherlandH . 


67 

67 

38 

6 

3 

8 

Germany 


167 

79 

53 

1 

, . 

1 

Belgium 


20 

7 

8 


1 

. . 

Italy and Fiume 


25 

13 

12 

, . 

• . 

. . 

Pwest of Europe 


39 

24 

44 

1 

1 

. . 

Arabia .... 


17 

14 

13 

31 

33 

36 

Ueylon .... 


317 

352 

344 

76 

72 

84 

Straits Settlements* 


130 

133 

155 

6 

5 

6 

Sumatra 


70 

76 

47 

, . 

, , 

, , 

Java .... 


26 

4 

1 

, , 



Federated Malay States . 


61 

66 


2 

2 

2 

Japan .... 


4 

9 

48 

. , 

, , 

. • 

China (including Hongkong) 


176 

77 

31 

. . 

. . 

• • 

Rost of Asia . 


13 

11 

21 

13 

19 i 

26 

Egypt .... 


30 

14 

9 

, , 

. . 

. . 

Mauritius and OcpendoncieB 


33 

41 

24 

29 

14 

26 

Union of South Africa 


8 

7 


18 

19 

23 

Rest of Africa 


20 

33 

43 

9 

9 

8 

Cuba .... 


16 

23 

30 

1 

2 

1 

West Indies (excluding Cuba 
and Bahamas). 

34 

42 

27 

2 

1 

2 

United States of America 

, 

1 

, , 

, , 

2 

2 

3 

.Australia 

. 

4 

4 

5 

, , 

, , 

, , 

New 2!eaiand , 


3 


1 

, , 

, . 


*’ For orders ’* cargoef 

• 

. . 

• • 

94* 

• • 

• • 

•• 


* Inoludos 77,000 tons shipped ** for orders ” to the United Kingdom. 


While the total sliipments destined for the United Kingdom, at 53,000 
tons, were slightly higher than in 1935-36, rice shipped to that country “ for 
orders amounted to 77,000 tons during 1936-37, the exact distribution of 
which among the various European countries is not knowm at the time of 
writing. In the circumstances, the figures for exports to each of the European 
countries are not strictly comparable with those for the preceding year. The 
total shipments of rice to Europe, which had declined from 443,000 tons in 
1934-36 to 298,000 tons in 1936-36, advanced to 331,000 tons in 1936-37. 
Ceylon, India’s best customer of rice, slightly increased her takings from 
424,000 tons to 428,000 tons. The Straits Settlements took 161,000 tons, 
or 23,000 tons more than in the preceding year. Requirements of other 
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Bjcports* 

Asiatic countries were comparatively small Of these, sh^ments to the’ 
Federated Malay States and Japan increased from 68,000 tons and 9,(^ 
tons to 72,000 tons and 48,000 tons, while those to Sumatra and China (in- 
cluding Hongkong) recorded decreases from 75,000 tons and 77,000 tons ta 

47.000 tons and 31,000 tons, respectively. Exports to African countries, 
which had declined from 147,000 tons in i034-35 to 137,000 tons in 1985-36, 
recovered to 143,000 tons in the year under review. The Union of South 
Africa took 33,000 tons, or nearly 7,000 tons more than in the preceding 
year, while exports to Mauritius and Dependencies clecUned from 55,000 
tons to 50,000 tons. Shipments to Cuba advanced from 25,000 tons to 31,000 
tons, wliile those to the West Indies, excluding Cuba and Bahamas, fell from 

43.000 tons to 29,000 tons. 

As a result of the imposition (»f a protective duty of 12 as. per mauud on 
broken rice effective till the enci of March. 1938, imports of rice, chiefly from 
Siam, steadily declined from 28^3,000 tons in 1934-35 to 90,000 tons in 1935-36 
and further to 18,000 tons in 1936-37. Imports of paddy, mostly from French 
Indo-China, also fell from 120,000 tons to 68,000 tons. 

The world production of wheat during the 1936-37 s(‘ason (excluding the 
Xl S. S. I{. and certain minor produ(*ing areas) has been the lowest since 
1924-25, and is placed at 3,358 million bushels, as 
oat (R2,lo akhs). compared with 3,435 million bushels in the preceding 
season, or a decrease of 2 per cent. The European crop, exclusiv(‘ of Russia, 
is estimated at 1,481 million bushels — a decline of 95 million buslicls on the 
previous season. The total North American production also showed a r(‘duc- 
tion in comparison with the previous season. As a result of the succession 
of short crops, the United States of America, notwithstanding a slight increase 
in her production during tlie 1936-37 season, has pra(*tically disappeared 
from the export market. The course of the wheat market was governed by 
the crop situation in Australia and Argentina. Although the eroj>s of both 
these countries turned out to be larg(U’ than iu 1935-36. the margin between 
the increased world import recjuiremeiits, estimated at 580 million bushels, 
and exportable supplies, at 7(K) milliou bushels, was narrowtMl down to 120 
million bushels. Small stocks, shorter total production and groatiu* demand 
from the importing countries all con)bined to send the wheat pri<;es to a higher 
level. 

The price of wheat No. 3 Northern Manitoba per 480 lbs. e.i.f. London 
(shipping current month) stood at 28.v. 10|d. on the 3rd April, 1936, and ad- 
vanced to 2^s. 9JcZ. in the last week of the month. Tn May there was decline, 
but from June onwards, a firmer tone set in and carrieil the prices to 29^. 
7^(L on the 26th June, 36^*. IJrf. on the 31st July, with a further rise to 38^, 
lOUl, in tlie first week of August. After a slight reaction, the price advanced 
again to 39s. 3d. at the end of September and to 4ls. Cd. on the 16th October. 
After small fluctuations in November, it reached 48s. 6d. on the 31st Decem- 
ber. In January and February, there was some weakness, but in March, the 
news of the possible restriction of exports from Argentina has been the cause 
of a further rise in prices, the quotation for April shipments on the 26th March 
being bl$, 6d. 

The Indian ])rices generally moved in sympathy with the trend in over- 
seas markets. T1 h‘ (juotation for wheat, white, 2 per cent barley, l| per 
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Wheat, 

cent dirt, per candy of 650 lbs., at Karaclii, stood at tl24-4 on the 2nd April, 
1936, and rose to fl25-6 on the 24th April. In May there was a decline, the 
quotation on the 22nd May being ft23-12. Prices firmed up in June and 
from the end of that month there was a steady increase until August 7, when 
the price was quoted at 1130-3. In the following weeks there was a slight 
reaction, but the price rose to R30-12 on the 25th 8<q)tember and further to 
1131-6 on the 16th Octo])er. Since then prices somewhat weakened to 1128-15-6 
on the 20th November, but recovered again in December, the quotation in 
the first week of January being 1133-14. There was no further improvement 
until the end of March, when the price advanced to 1134-9. the liighest (juota* 
tion for the year. 

The production of wheat in India in 1935-36 was estimated at 9*4 million 
tons, while in 1936-37 it has been put at 9*8 million tons. Owing to favour- 
able price parity, there were appreciable exports of wheat from India during 
the year under review. The following table shows the production and ex- 
ports of wheat during the past five years and in the pre-war y^ar 1913-14 : — 

Total production of wheat and total exports hy sea to foreign countries. 




— 





Production 

Exports 

1013-14 


• • * 





Tons (000) 
8,367 

Tods (000) 
1,202 

1932-33 


• • • 





9,455 

2 

1933-34 


• • • 






2 

1934-35 


• • • 






11 

1085.35 


• • • 







1936-37 


• • • 





9,808* 

232 


* Subject to revision. 


Exports in 1936-37 amounted to 231,500 tons valued at 112, 09 1 lakhs as 
against 9,600 tons \alued at 119 J lakhs in the preceding year. The bulk of 
the exports Avere made from Karachi. The United Kingdom, as usual, was 
the principal buyer of Indian wheat and took 203,400 tons as against 7,000 
tons in 1935-36. Imports of wheat into India in 1936-37 were insignificant, 
amounting only to 100 tons as against 13,100 tons in 1035-36. The import 
duty on wheat and wheat flour, which was reduced from HI -8 per cwt. to 
Rl per cwt. on 9th x\pril, 1936, has, owing to improved world prices, lapsed 
on the 31st March on th(^ termination of the period for \^hich that duty re- 
mained effective. 


Exports of wdieat flour from India advanced from 18,000 tons valued at 
R22 lakhs to 24,000 tons valued at R32| lakhs, about 7,000 tons going to 
Arabia and 3,900 tons to tlie Straits Settlements as compared wuth 4,600 tons 
^ and 3,400 tons, respectively, in 1935-36. Exports to 

beat flour (R32J lakhs). Dependencies rose from 3,100 tons to 

5,900 tons, while those to Kenya Colony fell from 3,500 tons to 1,400 tons. 
The following table shows for a number of years the production of wheat in 
India, the net imports or exports, and the balance available for consumption 
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Exports. 

in the country. In calculating the net imports and exports, the equivalent 
in wheat of flour imported or exported has been taken into account : — 


Years 

Prodoo^oaof 
previona erop 
year 

Netlmporto<4') 
or net exports 
(— ) during the 
year 

ftaleii'ffe 
available for 
oonsnmptian 
dating tbe 
year 




Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Pre-war 

Kvmun (1909-10 to 1013-14) . 

. 

0,424.000* 

—1,381.000 

8,043,000 

War average (1014-15 to 1918-19) 

- 

0,469.000t 

—877.000 

8,878,000 

1921.22 



6,706.000 

+269,000 

6,975.000 

1922-23 



0.830.000 

—269,000 

9,661.000 

1923-24 



9,974,000 

—707,01*0 

9,267,000 

1924-25 



9,660,000 

—1.219,000 

8,441,000 

1925-26 



i 8,867,000 

1 --272,000 

8,595,000 

1926-27 



8,698,000 

—220,000 

8,476,000 

1927-28 



8,973>000 

1 —317,000 

8,656,000 

1928-29 

* * • . . • 


7,791,000 

-f 370,000 

8,161,000 

1929-30 



8,592,000 1 

1 .f.268.000 

8,860,000 

1930-31 

... • • • 


10,469,000 I 

—31,000 

10,438,000 

1931-32 

• • . ... 


9,306,000 1 

-{-28,000 

9,334,000 

1932-33 



9,024,000 ! 

1 -h2,000 

9,026,000 

1933-34 



9,456,000 

—2,000 

9,463,000 

1934-35 



0,370,000 i 

1 —20,000 

9,350,000 

1935-36 

• ••••• 


9,729,000 

i —22,000 

9,707,000 

1986-37 



9,420,000 

—264,000 

9,166,000 


♦ Production for 1908-09 to 1912-13. 
t .. „ 1913-14 to 1917-18. 


Among other food tlio exports of barley, which had declined from 

14.000 tons in 1934-35 to 3,500 tons in 1935-36, rose to 9,800 tons in the year 

under revdew. The exports were, as usual, mainly 
Other food ^mfi United Kingdom. Shipments of jotmr and 

^ ‘ bajra fell from 8,500 tons valued at R8J lakhs to 

7,100 tons valued at T17| lakhs. Arabia took 1,800 tons and Aden and De- 
pendencies 3,200 tons as compared with 3,300 tons and 2,000 tons, respec- 
tively, in 1935-36. Exports of maize were small in 1936-37 and amounted 
only to 96 tons as against 2,400 tons in the preceding year. Exports of pulses 
Tecorded an improvement and amounted to 137,000 tons valued at 111,16 
lakhs as compared with 99,000 tons valued at li92 lakhs in 1935-36. Under 
this group, exports of beans rose from 31,000 tons valued at E19| lakhs to 

54.000 tons valued at E30J lakhs, and those of gram advanced from 7,500 
tons valued at E8 lakhs to 24,000 tons valued at E22 lakhs. The bulk of the 
exports of beans were to Japan, which took 44,000 tons as against 24,600 tons 
in the preceding year. Of the shipments of gram, 3,000 tons went to Ceylon 
and 1,500 tons to the Straits Settlements. Exports of lentils were also larger 
than in the preceding year and amounted to 18,000 tons valued at E21 lakhs, 
as compared with 13,000 tons valued at E15 lakhs in 1936-36. Exports of 
other sorts of pulses together amounted to 41,600 tons valued at E43 lakhs 
as against 47,700 tons valued at E49| lakhs in the preceding year. Of these, 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements accounted for E19 lakhs and E6 lakhs, 
respectively. Shipments to the United Kingdom were valued at E6i lakhs, 
to Mauritius and Dependencies at E3| lakhs and to the Union of South Africa 
at E2| lakhs. 
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Hides and Skins. 

Hides ud skins lakhs). — ^Exports of raw hides and skins in- 

creased by 5 per cent in quantity and by 7 per cent in value, from 48,800 
tons valued at B4,13 lakhs to 61,200 tons valued at B4,43 lakhs. Raw hides 
represented 47 per cent of the total quantity of raw hides and skins exported 
in 1936-37 and recorded an increase from 22,700 tons valued at Rl,12 lakhs 
to 24,200 tons valued at Bl,33 lakhs. Shipments in the year under review 
consisted of 19,400 tons of raw cow hides, 4,500 tons of buffalo hides and 
300 tons of calf skins which are included under raw hides. The following 
table shows the details for the past three years and for 1913-14 : — 


— 

QuAMTOr 

VAZvn 

lgi8->14 

1084-85 

1085-86 

1086-87 

1918-14 

1084-85 

1085-86 

1086-87 



Tons 

Tona 

Tons 

Tons 

Bdakhs) 

fi(Ukhs) 

E(laklis) 

ROnkhs) 

ItkW oow hide! . 


87,200 

10,800 

10,600 

19,400 

5,01 

05 

08 

1,09 

0 bnflalo hides 


17,800 

2,800 

2,700 

4,500 

8,20 

12 

11 

22 

», other hides 


1.800 

600 

500 

300 

10 

2 

4 

2 

M goet shins 

. 

22,700 

18,900 

20,100 

18,000 

8,18 

1,81 

2,78 

2,78 

„ sheep aUns 


1 1,600 i 

1,200 

000 

600 j 

26 


1 

18 

other skins 

. 

1 •• ' 

100 

1 200 

300 1 

i 

1 « 

5 

9 

rofAii Hion AVD SsisB. 

RAW 

1 1 
1 1 




1 




(excluding cuttings) 


j 80,100 

87,800 

i 43,900 

43,100 

11>60 

8,12 

[ MO 

4,35 


Exports of raw cow hides amounted to 19,400 tons, almost tlie same as 
in 1935-36, but higher prices accounted for an increase in value from R98 
lakhs to ni,09 lakhs. Nearly 33 per cent of the shipments in the year under 
review went to Germany which took 6,500 tons as against 5,900 tons in the 
preceding year. The United Kingdom also increased her demand from 4.300 
tons to 5,000 tons and Greece from 8(X) tons to 1,100 tons ; while shipments 
to Italy fell from 2,200 tons to 1,600 tons. Purchases by Finland, Prance 
and Japan were almost on the same level os in the preceding year and 
totalled 1,000 tons, 800 tons and 400 tons, respectively, in 1936-37. There 
were smaller exports to the Netherlands amounting to 500 tons as against 
700 tons in 1935-36. Norway and Sweden together required about 800 
tons as against 1,000 tons in 1935-36. Shipments to Spain were very 
much reduced and amounted to only 70 tons as compared with 7(K) tona 
in the preceding year. For price quotations, reference may be made to 
table No. 50 appended to this Review. Shipments were, as usual, mostly 
from Bengal which accounted for 62 per cent of the total quantity exported 
in 1936-37, as compared with 61 per cent in 1935-36. Burma account'd for 
23-per cent and Sind for 13 per cent as compared with 21 per cent and 9 
per cent, respectively, in the preceding year. 

Exports of buffalo hides increased from 2,700 tons valued at Rll lakhs 
to 4,500 tons valued at R22 lakhs in 1936-37. Germany was again the largest 
purchaser with 800 tons as against 500 tons in the preceding year. Ship- 
ments to the United States of America increased from 200 tons to over 600 
tons, and to Bulgaria and Greece from 200 tons each to 600 tons and 500 
tons, respectively, in 1936-37. The United Kingdom, however, reduced her 
takings from 470 tons to 280 tons. Calf skins were in less demand than in 
the preceding year, exports of which amounted to 300 tons as against 500 
tons in 1935-36. The shipments were mainly to Germany, the Uniteii States 
of America and Italy. 
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Exports. 

Exports of raw skins, consisting largely of goat skins, declined in quantity 
from 21,200 tons to 18,800 tons, but increased in value from R2,98 lakhs to 
R3,01 lakhs. Goat skins showed a decrease of 11 per cent in quantity from 
20,100 tons to 18,000 tons and were valued at R2,78 lakhs, almost the same 
as in 1935-36. The United States of America was, as usual, the best cus- 
tomer and \vas followed by the United Kingdom, l)oth of which reduced their 
takings from 13,600 tons and 4,400 tons to 11,400 tons and 4,200 tons, respec- 
tively. France and Germany, however, increased their purchases from 300 
tons each in 1935-36 to 700 tons and 400 tons, respectively, in 1936-37, while 
shipments to the Netherlands and Belgium declined from 600 tons and 300 
tons io 500 tons and only 50 tons. Exports to Australia, at 600 tons, were 
practically tin* same avS in the preceding year. Exports of sheep skins also 
declined from 900 tons to (>(X) tons in quantity, but increased in value from 
R14 lakhs to R14J- lakhs. Germany took 145 tons, the United Kingdom 
73 tons and France 50 tons. The average declared value per lb. of the exports 
was Rl-1-3 as against 11 as. in 1935-36. For price quotations, a reference is 
again invited to table No. 50. The share of Bengal in the total quantity of 
raw^ skins s]ii])ped in 1936-37 was 53 per cent and of Sind 26 per cent, as com- 
pared w^ith 46 and 26 per cent, respectively, in the preceding year. Bombay 
had 16 per cent of the trade as against 20 per cent in 1935-36. 

The revival of the trade in tanned hides ami skins continued in the year 
under review, and the total exj)orts increased from 20,300 tons valued at 
R5,20 lakhs in 1935-36 to 25,400 tons valued at 1(6,74 lakhs in 1936-37. The 
following statement shows the details : — 







QDANTITT 



Value 






1913-14; 1934-85 

1035-36 

1030-87 

1913-14 1 1934-85 

1 

1935-30 

1036-87 





Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Toni 

fidakha) 

Edakbs) 

BdakhK^ 

fidakha) 

Tanned tow liides , 



7,900 

0,600 

11,800 

14,000 

1,47 

1,63 

1,87 

2,67 


buffalo hides . 



r SOO 

700 

1,800 

1,400 1 

11 

18 

10 

84 


other htdee 




1,100 

1,000 

1,000 , 

. . 

22 

28 

36 


ffoat aklne 



8,700 

8,600 

8.100 

li.KOO 1 

1,61 

1,88 

1,42 

1,84 


elieep aklnH 



2,500 

2,800 

3,100 

3.((00 

96 

1,84 

1,48 

1,68 

«» 

other akine 



300 

100 

100 

100 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Total 

Hi DR 8 AND SCIK.S, TANNED 

15,200 

17,900 

20,300 

25,400 

4,22 ! 

i 

6,22 

5,2(r 

•ItT 


Tanned cow^ hides showed the largest increase from 11,800 tons to 14,900 
tons, representing a rise of 26 per cent in (juantit-y and from 1(1,87 lakhs to 
E2,57 lakhs, or an increase of 37 per cent in value. As usual, nearly the 
whole (piantity was taken by tin? United Kingdom. Exports of tanned 
buffalo hides improved from 1,2(K3 tons valued at R19 lakhs to 1,400 tons 
valued at E24 lakhs. Shipm(*nts to the United Kingdom rose from 824 tons 
to 975 tons. The exports of calf skins, mostly to the United Kingdom, also 
advanced from 1,100 tons to 1,500 tons, the corresponding increase in value 
being from E23 lakhs to E36 lakhs. 

Exports of tanned goat sldns increased by 700 tons to 3,800 tons, the 
value rising from HI ,42 lakhs to Rl,84 lakhs. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom amounted to 3,550 tons and to the United States of America only 64 
tons. The United Kingdom, as usual, took the largest quantity of tanned 
sheep skins exported. Hz,, 3,000 tons out of a total of 3,600 tons as against 
2,500 ions out of a total of 3,100 tons in 1935-36, The remainder went chiefly 
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Manganese ore 
(fil.31 lakhs). 


Metals and Ores* 

to Japan which took 540 tons as against 470 tons in 1935-36, The average 
declared value per lb. of tanned goat skins and sheep skins was R2-2-7 and 
R 2-1-8 as against R2-1-1 and H2-1-3, respectively, in the preceding year. 

Metals and ores (£8,02 lakhs).— The total exports of ores amounted 
to 748,000 tons in 1930-37, or 45,000 tons less than in the preceding year. 

Manganese ore represented 91 per cent of this total, 
exports of whi(*h declined from 729,000 tons in 
1035-30 to 077,000 tons in the year under review. 
As in the preceding year, the United Kingdom was the best customer. As 
a result of the increased activity in her steel industry, she increased her re- 
quirements from 197,000 tons to 210,000 tons. Shipments to Belgium also 
advanced from 72,000 tons to 98,000 tons. On tlic other hand, Japan reduced 
her takings from 174,000 tons to 128,000 tons ; France from 119,000 tons to 
87,000 tons ; the United States of America from 106,000 tons to 87,000 tons, 
and Germany from 17,000 tons to 15,000 tons. The export trade was con- 
fined to Bengal, Bombay and Madras, which accounted for 36 per cent, 16 
per cent and 48 p<T cent of the total in 1936-37 as compared with 32 per cent, 
*9 per cent and 59 per cent, respectively, in the preceding year. There were 
no exports of ferro-manganese, and those of ferruginous manganese ore were 
insignificantly small in tfie year under review. 

Exports of wolfram ore advanced from 7,800 tons to 9,(X)0 tons, of which 
the United Kingdom took 7,(X)0 tons, or about 100 tons more than in 1935-36. 

Smaller quantities were also exported to Germany 
and Belgium. As usual, the shipments were entirely 
from Burma. 

Exports of chromite declined from 26,000 tons to 23,000 tons. Norway 
and the United Kingdom increased their purchases from 4,400 tons and 750 tons 
,,, , , to 5,200 tons and 1,800 tons, respectively, in the year 

under review. Sweden required much smaller quan- 
tity, inz.f 300 tons as against 5,100 tons in 1935-36. Exports to the United 
States of America also fell from 4,800 tons to 3,100 tons. Canada, which 
had obtained 4. (XX) tons in 1935-36, required nothing in the year under review. 

Exports of tin ore, entirely to the Straits Settlenu'nts, declined by 1,200 
tons to 3,000 tons in quantity and by R29 lakhs to 
£52 lakhs in value. 


Wolfram ore 
(HJ.OO lakhs). 


Tm ore lakhs). 


ShipiVit'nts of pig lead advanced from 1,309, 000 ends, valued at Rl,78 
lakhs in 1935'3(> to 1,410,000 ewts. valued at 112,35 laklis in the year under 
!>• 1 1 ..>•»- 1 11 » reviovr. Export.s to the United Kingilom ine.reased 

i« cai vH-,. .» B is). from 827,000 cwts. to 1,019,000 c\vt.s. Apart from the 

growth in the internal consumption of the United Kingdom, due particularly 
to re-armament and also to activity in building and electrical indu.stries, there 
were larger re-exports from that country, especially to France and Italy, 
which were largely dependent on the 1 lOndon market in the absence of supplies 
from Spanish sources. Direct shipments to Germany, Belgium and other 
■Continental countries were insignificant in 1936-37, their aggregate purchases 
in 1935-36, being 38,000 cwts. Japan reduced her requirements from 393,000 
<5wta. to 313,000 cwts., while Ceylon increased her takings from 25,000 cwts. 
to 29,000 cwts. 
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Escports. 

Since 1934-35, exports of pig iron continued to advance, and in the year 
under review totalled 574,000 tons valued at Rl,29 lakhs as compared with. 
t OD 1 1 u X 538,000 tons valued at SI, 24 lakhs in 1935-36 and^ 

Fig iron (E1.29 lakhs). 4^7 qqq tons valued at R93 lakhs in 1934-36. There* 

was a marked expansion in the exports to the United Kingdom which amount- 
ed to 182,000 tons as against 66,000 tons in 1935-36 and 98,000 tons 
in 1934-36. Japan, the principal customer of Indian pig iron, reduced 
her takings from 397,000 tons to 306,000 tons, but the United States of 
America required 66,000 tons or about 4,000 tons more than in the preceding’ 
year. Exports to China declined from 8,700 tons to 8,100 tons. The production 
of iron and steel in India has been dealt with in Chapter II of this Review. 

The improvement in the exports of zinc or spelter noticed in 1935-36 was 
fully maintained in the year under review, the exports amounting to 1*7 
R u 1 irii million cuts, or 5,000 cwts. more than in the 

^ as)- preceding year. The value of these exports showed 

an increase of R4 lakhs to R39 lakhs. Belgium, as usual, took the largest 
quantity, mz,, 1*2 million cwts. as against 1*4 million cwts. in 1935-36. Ship- 
ments to Japan advanced from 239,000 cwts. to 437,000 cwts. 

Exports of scrap iron or steel for remanufacture during the year under 
review were valued at R29 lakhs as compared with R13| lakhs in 1935-36 

Sc«p rteel (R29 lakhs), 


Raw wool (R2,86 lakhs). — During the first half of th(‘ year th(^ course 
of the trade was somewhat featureless, but a keen demand for raw materials, 
particularly in the United Kingdom, and a considerabh* advance in prices 
characterised the second half of the year 1936-37. Exports of raw wool from 
India amounted lo 51*9 million lbs. valued at R2,86 lakhs as compared with 
49*4 million lbs. valued at K2,10 lakhs in 1936-36. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom advanced from 34*7 million lbs. to 39*1 million lbs. and those to 
Belgium from nearly 1*9 million lbs. to over 2 million lbs., while the United. 
States of America reduced her takings from 11*7 million lbs. to 9*4 million 
lbs. The United States of America was, however, a more active buyer of 
foreign w^ool imported by land across the frontier and shipped from India. 
These re-exports of wool also rose from 11*3 million lbs. to 13*2 million lbs. 
in the year under review^ the corresponding increase in value being from 
R28 lakhs to R38 lakhs. As usual, the bulk of the re-exports was to the 
United States of America which totalled 12*1 million lbs. in 1936-37 as com- 
pared with 10*4 million lbs. in the preceding year. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom were comparatively small, amounting to nearly 800,000 lbs. The 
price of raw wool, Bikaner, at Bombay, which had advanced to 13 as. per 
lb. in March, 1936, remained at that level during April and May. In June, 
there was a slight appreciation to 13 as. 6 p., but this was not maintained in 
the following two months. From October, there was a steady improve- 
ment and the price reached Rl-3-0 per lb. in February, and stood at HI per 
lb, in March, 1937. At Karachi, the price of wool, Kandahar (loose, un- 
cleaned, best quality, white) which was quoted at R21 per maund in March,. 
1936, rose 10 H26 in April. Thereafter the rate varied between R21 and 
E23 till October. There was a marked improvement which carried the prica 
io R30 in January and it remained at that level till the end of the year. 
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Raw wool. 


The following table shows the exports of raw wool of Indian origin, the- 
inerts of foreign wool by land into India and the corresponding re-exporta 
by sea daring the last ten years compared with 1913-14 : — 


— 

Imports bj land 

Re-exports by 
sea 

Exports by sea 
(Indian metoban-. 
dise) 








Cwte. 

Cwts. 

Cwts, 








(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

1913.U 

• 

• 

a 

4 


• 


221 

91 

437 

1927-28 

« 

• 

e 




234 (a) 

113 

448 

1928-29 

• 






230 (a) 

107 

504 

1929-80 

a 


• 




157 (a) 

73 

450 

1980-31 

• 


4 




76(a) 

45 

272 

1931-32 

m 


• 




95 (a) 

81 

368 

1982-33 







52 (a) 

34 

288. 

1933-34 






• 

128 (a) 

95 

499. 

1934-35 







111 (a) 

56 

304 

1935-36 

« 






140 (o) 

101 

441 

1936-37 

4 






194 (a) 

118 

464 


(a) Rail- borne trade at stationa adjacent to land frontier routes. 

The table below shows the quantity of raw wool imported into the Unitecir 
Kingdom from India and other countries during the last nine years compared, 
with 1913 


Imports of sheep's and lamb\s wool into the United Kingdom (excluding goat 

hair), 

(In millloD lbs.) 


— 

im 

1938 

1929 i 

1930 

1981 

1932 

1933 

1034 

1935 

1936 

AunraUn , 

i 366 

323 

270 , 

267 ; 

280 

802 

809 

366 

368 

339 

Kew Zealand 

IM 

163 

194 . 

i 

176 ; 

188 

301 

244 

316 

172 

233 

South Africa 

1 183 

163 

167 

168 

131 

311 

174 

107 

118 

109 

Argentina . 

66 

49 ! 

61 

60 

94 

00 

81 

86 

81 

81 

India , ^ , 

56 1 

1 65 i 

64 '' 

84 ; 

36 

34 

41 j 

88 

88 

42'. 

l oTiL, iircLvniire 
OTHIUL OOCKTBtfiS. 

1 

801 ! 

I 

77# 1 

814 

762 

848 

018 

I 

062 ! 

780 

864 

914 

PBaOKKTAGE OF limiA’aj 

Sbark. I 

f 

y ; 

y i 

» 

J- - 

4 

4 

“i 

6 

4 
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Exports. 

The export trade in raw wool is confined chiefly to Sind and Bombay, 
the percentage shares of these Provinces in 1936-37 being 72 and 23 as coin- 
pared with 65 and 31, respectively, in the preceding year. In the case of re- 
exports, Sind had 28 per cent and Bengal 71 per cent of the trade as against 
'SG per cent and 64 per cent, respectively, in 1935-36. 


Exports of carpets and rugs increased from 9*3 million lbs. to 9-9 million 
lbs. in quantity and from ft81 lakhs to 1186 lakhs in value. As usual, the 
United Kingdom was the chief customer, taking 7*5 million lbs. with a total 
value of I165J lakhs as against 7 million lbs. valued at R60^ lakhs in 1935-36. 
Exports to tbc United States of America valued at 1112 lakhs, to Canada at 
R4?f lakhs and to Australia at Rl lakh, showed only very little changes in 
tiomparison with tlie preceding year. The bullc of the shipments were made 
from Bengal wliich was responsible for about 7*2 million lbs. valued at R62 
lakhs. 

Lac (R2»34 lakhs). — De.spitc an improvement in demand and the conse- 
-quent reduction in stocks held in London, the course of the shellac market 
was . somewhat disappointing with prices constantly losing ground in the 
absence of sustained buying support in London. By the end of October, 
London stocks dropped to 124,952 cases, the lowest record of the year. Com- 
pared to the opening of the year, when stocks in London amounted to 142,656 
cases, the estimate of 137,365 cases at the end of March, 1937, showed a re- 
duction of 5,291 cases. At the beginning of April, the price of shellac T. N. 
^Orange, in London, stood at 57**. per cwt. and after a decline to 55^. 6d. in 
the following week, rose to 59»s. on April 24. Owing, however, to marked 
shrinkage in deliveries from London warehouses, the market was in a de- 
pressed state during the next two months, but took a better turn by the end 
of June and remained firm at prices generally around 606*. till August 7. There 
was an impression that the trade demand had been fully met by that time 
with the result that prices gradually weakened, and stood at 52s, on October 

In the following week, there was a recovery to 56.<?., but this rallying move- 
ment made little progres.s in the next two months. From December, the 
tendency was again towards improvement and the highest quotation 615, 
was reached on December 30. During the remainder of the year, the prices 
were on the decline with slight reaction towards the end of the year, the 
quotation on 19th March being 58s. 

In the Calcutta market, the price of T. N. Shellac per bazar maund, which 
opened at R22 on the 3rd April, advanced to R22-8 on the 17th April and 
remained at that level till the 1st May. Thereafter, except for a sudden 
rise to R23 on July 10, the prices generally varied between R21 and R22-8 
till the middle of September, though lower levels were occasionally touched. 
Later the prices were on the decline, and were quoted at R18-8 on the 9th 
Detober, the lowest quotation for the year. This was followed by an improve- 
ment which was more marked in December and January. On the 22nd 
January, the price rose to its highest point H25, but declined again with slight 
reactions, to R22 on February 26. Towards the end of the ye&r there was a 
recovery, the closing quotation being R24*on the 25th March. 
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Lac. 


The following table shows the details of the exports of lac during the past 
two years as compared with the pre-war, war and post-war averages : — 

Exports of lac. 


— 

Pie-wa? 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1085-86 

1936-87 

Shellfteand button lac. 
Stick lao and seed lae . 
Others 

Owte. 

301,100 

15.100 

28.100 

Per 
osnt 
00 I 

4 

6 

Cwts. 1 
810,200 
18,400 
10,800 

Per 

cent 

00 

G 

5 

f 

Owte. 

370,000 

7,800 

88,000 

Per 

cent 

88 

2 

10 

Cwts. 

313,000 

138,100 

40,600 

Per 

cent 

64 

27 

9 

Cwts. 

630,200 

266.500 

37,100 

Per 

cent 

64 

32 

4 

Total . 

t3i,800 



100 

416,200 

100 


100 

8:U,000 1 

100 


The total shipments of shellac amounted to 497,000 cwts., as compared 
with 285,000 cwts. in the preceding year and 432,000 cwts. in 1934-35. Ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom totalled 145,000 cwts. as against 44,000 cwts. 
in 1935-36 and 229,000 cwts, in 1934-35. The United States of America 
and Japan also increased their purchases from 87,000 cwts. and 54,000 cwts. 
to 156,000 cwts. and 67,000 cwts., respectively, while Australia’s require- 
ments remained fairly steady at 5,000 cwts. Direc t shipments to Germany 
and France rose from 28,000 cwts. and 9, (KM) cwts. to 50,000 cwts. and 13,(X)0 
cwts., respectively, w^hile exports to Italy fell from 6,900 cwt.s. to 2,400 cwts. 
Purchases by Belgium w^re stationary at 4,000 cn’t-s. There were also in- 
creased exports to Canada amounting to 6,000 cwts., as against 4,000 cwts. 
m 1935-36, while Brazil required 4,400 cwts., or about 200 cwts. less than 
in the preceding year. Apart from shellac, larger quantities of seed lac, 
amounting to 262, OOO cwts. as against 126,000 cwts. in 1935-36, w’ere exported 
from India. Shipments were mainly to the United States of America which 
took about 206,000 cwts., as compared with 80,000 cwts. in the preceding 
year, wdiilo tlie United Kingdom required 17,000 cwts., or about 2,000 cwts. 
more than in the preceding year. Exports of button lac also rose from 29,000 
cwts. to 33,0(K) cwts. of which the United Kingdom absorbed 20,0(K) cwts. 
as against 18,(KK) cwts. in 1935-36. There WTre also increased exports to 
Germany and the United States of America, but shipments to France showed 
a small decline. Exports of stick lac, however, declined from 7,300 cwrts. 
to 4,700 cwts. The Netherlands reduced her purchases from 6,300 cwts. to 
3,700 c^vts. Exports of other kinds of lac totalled 37,000 cwts. as compared 
with 41,(K)0 cwts. in 1935-36. The principal destinations of these exports 
w'ere, the Netherlands (16,000 cwts.), Germany (17,000 cwts.), Belgium (2,500 
cwts.), and the United States of America (1,100 cwts.). 

The following table shows the exports of stick lac from Bangkok and 
Singapore during the past four years : — 


Exports y in cwts.y of stick lac from Bangkok and Singapore, 


— 

1 1933 

1934 ! 

1 

1930 : 

1 

1936 

To United States of America . 

»» Gomiaiiy • , . . , 

United Kingdom 

** India 

1 

1 5 

201 ; 
120 
9,905 

! 

i 1^648 I 

I 112 I 

1 176,628 1 

100 ; 
4,402 ! 
1,182 
67,577 i 

7,687 

26 

120,495 

TotAc* (all oouitrEnfifr} 

11,524 

I 

183,826 ! 

i 

75,620 j 

1 

131,697 
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Exports. 

There was a considerable improvement in the exports of Siamese stick 
lac from Bangkok and Singapore^ chiefly to India^ in 1936 as compared 
with the preceding year. 

The monthly exports of shellac, seed lac, button lac and stick lac from 
India during the year are shown in the following table : — 


(In CwU.) 


— 

Shellac 

Seed lao 

Button 

lao 

Stick lae 

April, 1936 






29,623 

11,906 

3,444 

124 

May „ 






26,359 

25,026 

3,397 

166 

June „ 






35,724 

22,917 

2,729 

7 

July 






36,883 

16,836 

1,806 

2 

August „ 






22,638 

21,206 

1,228 

434 

September „ 






30,337 

17,687 

1,591 

467 

October „ 






44,853 

10,780 

2,761 

4 

November „ 






51,481 

18,775 

3,773 

10 

Becember „ 






46,218 

21,386 

2,447 

1,069 

January, 1937 






59,915 

32,989 


1,021 

February' ,, 






61,169 

39,588 

2,346 

985 

March „ 






51,840 

22.726 


378 




Total 

• 

496,940 

261,822 

33,215 

4,667 


Other Articles. — The following is a summary of the course of trade 
in the more important of the remaining articles of export : — 



1913-14 







(pre-war 

year) 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1986-37 


H (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

H (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

B (Ukbs) 

B (lakhs) 

Oilcakes . 

1,38 

1,96 

1.(15 

1,97 

1,82 

2,27 

Paraffin wax 

67 

2,02 

2,29 

1,92 

2,28 

1,96 

Fruits and vegetables. 

4 

09 

99 

1,08 

1,65 

1,70 

Teakwood • 

79 

40 

61 

90 

1,12 

1,46 

Rubber, raw 

Fodder, bran and 

79 

9 

31 

66 

89 

1,04 

pollards 

77 

70 

47 

77 

73 

96 

Mica .... 

Tobacco, unmanufao- 

45 

32 

45 

69 

83 

94 

tured 

32 

73 

90 

78 

88 

88 

Coffee 

1,54 

1,10 

1,02 

73 

1,02 

84 

Coir manufactures 

89 

60 

77 

80 

87 

71 

Oils . . . , 

99 

54 

57 

55 

64 

70 

Hemp, raw 

1,02 

32 

30 

39 

60 

69 

Dye^uffs • 

1,04 

75 

79 

72 

70 

64 

Spices 

91 

72 

72 

77 

55 

55 

Manures . • . I 

Bones for manufactur- 

94(a) 

20 

25 

32 

38 

51 

ing purposes . 

. . 

35 

24 

32 

32 

46 

Fish . • . . 

Provisions and oilman’s 

3 

46 

45 

45 

46 

45 

stores 

A 

33 

28 

28 

27 

28 

Drugs and Medicines . 

1 

31 

24 

26 

25 

27 

Fibre for brushes, etc. . 

1 

24 

22 

19 

22 

20 

Goal and coke . 

69 

44 

37 

29 

17 

20 

Saltpetre . 

31 

12 

15 

14 

13 

12 


(a) IfioIudcB crusht^d bones which are chiefly required for industrial purposes* 
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FarafELn wax. 

Exports of oiloakes advanced in quantity from 300,000 tons in 1935-30 
to 836,000 tons in 1936-37 and in value from Bl,82 lakhs to ft2,27 lakhs. 

All the articles coming under this group, except 
Oilcakes (B2,27 lakhs). li^igeed cake, showed improvement in their share of 

exports, as compared with the preceding year. Exports of groundnut cake, 
by far the largest single item, representing 71 per cent of the total quantity 
of oilcakes exported, amounted to 238,000 tons valued at 111,64 lakhs in 
1936-37, as against 194,000 tons valued at 111,16 lakhs in 1935-36. The 
United Kingdom was the largest purchaser, taking 152,000 tons valued at 
Rl,08 lakhs, as against 148,000 tons valued at 1186| lakhs in 1935-36. There 
were also increased exports to other European countries. Shipments to 
Oermany advanced from 15,000 tons to 35,000 tons; to the Netherlands 
from 6,000 tons to 15,000 tons ; and to Belgium from 16,000 tons to 17,000 
tons. Exports of linseed cake declined from 72,000 tons valued at K44 lakhs 
to 60,000 tons valued at R34^ lakhs. The bulk of these exports went to the 
United Kingdom which in the year under review took 47,000 tons valued at 
R32J lakhs, as compared with 69,000 tons valued at about iR42| lakhs in 
the preceding year. Shipments to other countries in 1936-37 included 1,700 
tons to the Netherlands and 8(K) tons to Germany. Exports of rape and 
sosamum cake amounted to 30,000 tons valued at R18 lakhs in 1936-37 as 
compared with 21,0CK) tons valued at R14 lakhs in 1935-36. Japan and 
Ceylon, the two best customers, took 13,000 tons each, their respective shares 
in the previous year being 8,000 tons and 13,000 tons. Among other des- 
criptions of oilcakes, cotton cake accounted for 9,000 tons valued at R5 lakhs 
in 1936-37 as against 6,000 tons valued at R3Jakh8 a year ago, exports being 
destined mainly to the United Kingdom. Shipments of coconut cake amounted 
to 4,200 tons in quantity and R3 lakhs in value as compared with 3,800 tons 
valued at R2| lakhs, practically the entire quantity being taken by Belgium. 
Exports of castor cake, mainly to Ceylon, amounted to 1,700 tons, almost 
the same as in 1935-36, but tin* value rose slightly from R72,000 to R83,00G 
in 1930-37. 


Exports of paraffin w^ax, which had risen from 46,000 tons valued at Rl,92 
lakhs in 1934-35 to 64,000 tons valued at R2,28 lakhs in 1935-36, declined 
to 47,000 tons valued at Hl,96 lakhs in 1936-37. 

Paraffin^^x (Rl,96 There was a falling off in the demand in the Euro- 
pean market in the year under review. Exports 
to the United Kingdom declined from 19,000 tons in 1936-36 to 17,000 tons 
in 1936-37, and those to the Netherlands from 6,600 tons to 3,800 tons. Ger- 
many showed very little interest while the Italian share came down to 860 
tons from 1,600 tons a year ago. Belgium also curtailed her requirements 
by 800 tons, her offtake in 1936-37 amounting to 2,400 tons. On the other 
hand, exports to Canada and the Union of South Africa advanced from 1,620 
tons and 2,670 tons in 1935-36 to 2,460 tons and 2,840 tons, respectively, in 
1936-37. Exports to the Portuguese East Africa, Columbia and Australia 
also showed increases while there were decreases in the shipments to the United 
States of America, Chile and Mexico. The share of China, however, remained 
almost stationary at 2,000 tons, but that of Japan advanced by 200 tons to 
285 tons in 1936-37. 
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Exports. 


The total value of fruits and vegetables, all sorts, exported in 1936-37, 
amounted to Wl,70 lakhs as compared with Rl,66 lakhs in 1936-36. Exports 
of fresh fruits and vegetables rose in value by R2 
Shipments of onions, which 
is the most important item, advanced in value from 
il24 lakhs to R26 lakhs. Of this, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements accounted 
for R14. lakhs and R9i lakhs as against about R154 lakhs and R6f lakhs, 
respectively, in the preceding year. Exports of coconuts also improved in 
value to R 13,000 from R4,o6o. Despatches of fruits and vegetables, dried, 
salted or preserved, showed a further advance and were valued at Rl,37 lakhs 
in 1936-37 as against Rl,34 lakhs in 1935-36. The share of the United States 
of America, the principal consuming country in the total value of exports 
of all aorta of fruits and vegetables consisting largely of ca^ewnuts, however, 
declined to Rl,03 lakhs as compared with Hl,13 lakhs. Exports to Ceylon 
were valued at R19 lakhs as against R22 lakhs. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom were valued at R18i lakhs, or an advance of Rll lakhs as com- 
pared with the previous year. Iraq and Egypt also increased their purchases 
in 1936-37. 


The steady rise in the demand for Indian teakwood, noticed in the previous 
year’s Review, continued in 1936-37, .shipments advancing from 58,0(M) cubic 
. w. . I. ^ valued at Rl,12 lakhs to 69,000 cubic tons 

Te«kwoo<l(Kl.4(.lakhH). at R 1, 46 lakhs. Despatches were, as usual, 

mainly from Burma, which accounted for about 98 per cent of the trade. 
The share of the United Kingdom advanced from 39,000 cubic tons valued 
at R76 lakhs to 46,000 cubic tons valued at R96 lakhs. Germany and South 
Africa also increased their takings from 5,(H)0 cubic tons valued at RIO lakhs 
and 4,000 cubic tons valued at R7 lakhs to 6,000 cubic tons each valued at 
R14 lakhs and R13 lakhs, respectively. There Avas also an improvement 
in demand from the United States of America, Ceylon and the Portuguese 
East Africa, while Belgium ui)d Iraq curtailed their requirements slightly. 

Under the restriction scheme, the permissible export quota for the export- 
ing countries in 1936, was 60 per cent of the basic quota for the finst half year 

... I i.i i second, thus averaging "^624 

Bubber, mw(B , n ■ lo). whole year. For the first half of 

1937, the exportable quota was originally fixed at 70 per cent, but owing to 
favourable stock position and stronger demand, it was later on increased to 
75 per cent for the first quarter and 80 per cent for the second quarter. For 
the second half of 1937 the quota has beeu raised to 90 per cent. The average 
exportable percentage for the full year, therefore, is 83|. For 1936, the third 
control year, the actual allotment for India proper was 8,288 tons including 
a carry-over of 476 tons from the preceding year, and for Burma 5,621 toM 
including again a carry-over of 308 tons. Exports from India, in terms of 
raw rubber^ debitable against the quota, were 8,624 tons and from Burma 
5,819 tons, making excess shipments of 336 tons and 198 tons, respectively. 
For 1937. the allotment for India excluding the surplus is 10,469 tons and for 
Bmma 7,537 tons, respectively. 

Exporta of raw rubber from British India, including Burma, during tho 
fiscal year, as recorded in the sea-borne trade accounts, amounted to 28*9 
million lbs. {Rl,04 lakhs) as compared with 30*6 million lbs. (H89 lakhs) in 
1935-36. Exports to the United Kingdom declined from 10-9 million lbs. 
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Tobacco, unmaiiufactured. 

in 1935-36 to 6*3 million lbs. in the year under review, those to Italy from 
2’6 million lbs. to 0-3 million lbs. and to Ceylon from 54 million lbs. to 
million lbs. On the other hand, the United States of America and the Straits 
Settlements increased their purchases from 0-2 million lbs. and 7*7 million 
lbs. to 2-7 million lbs. and 9*6 million lbs., respectively. Shipments to Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia amounted to 1*7 million lbs. each as against 
2‘0 million lbs. and 1*4 million lbs., respectively. The share of Madras 
in the export trade was 51 per cent (59 percent) and of Burma 49 per cent 
(41 per cent), — figures for previous year being given in brackets. The exports 
from Travancore in 1936-37 amounted to 4,781,000 lbs. (R21 lakhs) as com- 
pared with 4,016,000 lbs. (RlOl lakhs) in 1935-36 and 2,155,000 lbs. (R6 
lakhs) in 1934-35. The average declared value per lb. of the exports, includ- 
ing exports from Travancore, improved to 5 as. 1 1 p. as against 4 as. 7 p. in 
1935-36 and 4 as. 5 p. in 1934-35. The annual average price of standard 
ribbed smoked sheet in London in 1936 stood at per lb. which is the 
highest since 1930. 

Exports of fodder, bran and pollards improved from 258,000 tons valued 
at H73 lakhs in 1935-36 to 277,000 tons valued at R9G laklis in the year under 
review. Rice bran which, as usual, constituted 97 
of the total exports, rose from 251,000 tons 
to 270,000 tons in quantity, and from R69| lakhs 
to R92 lakhs in value. The United Kingdom, the principal customer, took 

246.000 tons as against 216,000 tons in the year preceding. On the other 
hand, there was a general decline in the exports to countries other than 
the United Kingdom, Germany continued to be out of market while the 
shares of the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States fell from 

16.000 tons and 12,000 tons to 12,000 tons and 5,000 tons, respectively. Ex- 
ports of other sorts of fodder, bran and pollard increased slightly in quantity 
from 7,200 tons to 7,7(X) tons but the value remained almost at the same 
level at R4 lakhs. Quantitatively, exports to Ceylon rose from 4,9(X) tons 
to 5,300 tons but the value declined from R2*8 lakhs to R2*6 lakhs. 

The export trade in mica experienced a comparatively better year and the 
shipments consisting largely of splittings advanced to 180,(XK) cwt.s. valued 
at R94 lakhs from 107,000 ewts. valued at R83| 
laklis in 1935-36. The United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, the two jn'incipal customers for Indian mica, in- 
creased their purchases from 39,400 cwts. and 88,500 ewts. to 45,400 cwts. 
and 92,200 cwts., respectively, France and Germany also rais(*d their pur- 
chases, which totalled 6,900 cwts. and 18,000 cwts. as compared with 4,300^ 
c^vi:s. and 16,300 cwts., respectively. 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco in 1936-37 amounted to 28*5 million 
lbs. as compared with 28*7 million lbs. in 1935-36, The value of the ship- 
ments also fell slightly. The most important outlet 
^ Indian tobacco was, as usual, the United Kingdom 

and her purchases advanced from 11*7 million lbs. 
valued at R45^ lakhs to 13*3 million lbs. valued at H50i lakhs. Despatches 
to Aden and Dependencies increased in quantity from 7*3 million lbs. to 8*3 
million lbs., but decreased in value from R22 lakhs to R20| lakhs. Exports 
to the Netherlands, on the other hand, declined slightly in quantity with a 
rise in value and amoimted to M million lbs. valued at E2 lakhs, 
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Mica (Hl)4 lakha). 



Coir manufactures (R71 
lakhs). 


Exports. 

'Shipments to Japan fell off from 6*6 million lbs. valued at Bll lakhs to 3*0 
^million lbs. valued at H6| lakhs. 

The total reported production of cured coffee in India during the season 
1936-36 was 41 million lbs., as compared with 33 million lbs. during the pre- 
vious season. Exports declined from 216,000 cwts. 

Coffee (B84 lakhs). lakhs in 1936-36 to 211,000 cwts. 

valued at R84 lakhs in the year under review. The principal markets for 
Indian coffee were, as usual, the United Kingdom and France. The former 
reduced her takings from 73,000 cwts. (R38 lakhs) to 36,000 cwts. (R17J 
lakhs), while the latter increased her purchases from 83,000 cwts. to 87,000 
cwts. with a decrease in value from H36 lakhs to R31 lakhs. Shipments 
to the Netherlands and Belgium increased from 1,600 cwts. and 13,000 cwts. 
to 5,700 cwts. and 20,000 cwts., respectively. Norway doubled her require- 
ments from 17,000 cwts. to 34,000 cwts. Germany and Italy, on the other 
hand, curtailed their requirements from 10,000 cwts. and 6.500 cwts. to 7,000 
cwts. and 3,100 cwts., respectively. The estimated world production of 
coffee in 1935-36 was comparatively low, but the price quotation for the 
superior quality of East Indian coffee in London in 1936-37 remained almost 
steady at the level of the previous year at 118s. per cwt. 

Exports of coir manufactures, other than rope, from the British ports in 
India in 1936-37 declined from 684,000 cwts. valued atR87| lakhs to 550,000 
cwts. valued at R71 lakhs. Of this, despatches of 
coir yarn acicoimted for 478,000 cwts. valued at 
R46i lakhs as compared with 602,500 cwts. valued 
at R60J lakhs a year ago. Shipments of cok yarn to the United Kingdom in 
1936-37 amounted to 76,000 cwts. valued at R7 lakhs. There were also 
reduced shipments to Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium and Italy which 
took 97,000 cwts., 53,000 cwts., 55,000 cwts. and 25,000 cwts., respectively, 
but France increased her purchases from 44,000 cwts. to 56,000 ewt-s. The 
United States of America curtailed her requirements from 29,000 cwts. to 

26,000 cwts. Exports of coir mattings further declined from 55,600 cwts. 
valued at R17| lakhs to 49,900 cwts. valued at R16 lakhs, of which the United 
Kingdom took 39,200 cwts. valued at H12 lakhs. Exports of other descrip- 
tions of coir manufactures also fell from 20,300 cwts. to 21 ,800 cwts., the share 
of the United Kingdom amounting to 19,600 cwts. in 1936-37. 

The total exports of oils consisting mostly of vegetable oils, were valued 
at 1170 laklis in 1936-37 as compared with R64 lakhs in 1935-36. Shipments 
\ of vegetable non-cssential oils increased from 2,368,000 . 
^ ® ‘ gallons valued at R36 lakhs to 2,899,000 gallons 
valued at R44| lakhs. The table in the margin shows the details of exports 

of these oils. Exports of castor oil 
which is the principal item in the 
group, further advanced from 

1.408.000 gallons valued at R21J 
lakhs to 1,515,000 gallons valued 
at R23 lakhs. As usual, the 
United Kingdom consumed the 
largest quantity amounting to 

1.024.000 gallons as against 968,000 
gallons in the preceding year. There 
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Exports of vegetable non-easential oils. 
(In tbouBand gallons.) 



1918-14 

1984-85 

1936-80 

1936-37 

Castor oil 

. 1,007 

1,218 

1,408 

1,516 

Oroundnul oil 

288 

.276 

291 

428 

Mustard oil . 

407 

206 

287 

262 

Coconut oil . 

. 1,091 

89 

S3 

14 

■ Other sorts . 

449 

851 

889 

690 

ToTAIi 

. 8,242 

2,178 

2,858 

2,899 



^ Dyeing and tanning substances. 

’Was a marked decline in the shipments to Germany which fell from 

163.000 gallons to 23,000 gallons only. Exports to other countries in- 
cluded 86,000 gallons to Egypt and 74,000 gallons to tlie Union of South 
4frica. Exports of groundnut oil advanced from 291,000 gallons to 

428.000 gallons in quantity and from 114 lakhs to fi5| lakhs in value. The 
United Kingdom took 154,000 gallons as against 180,000 gallons in 1935-36. 
Shipments to Iraq (60,000 gallons), Mauritius and Dependencies(50,090 gallons), 
the Straits Settlements (46,000 gallons), and the Federated Malay States (40,000 
gallons) showed increases. Exports of sesamum oil rose from 150,000 gallons 
to 281,000 gallons. Kenya Colony took 166,000 gallons or 59 per cent. Ship- 
ments to Aden and Dependencies rose slightly, but Arabia and Mauritius 
curtailed their requirements in 1936-37. Exports of mustard or rapeseed 
oil increased from 237,000 gallons to 252,000 gallons, the principal destinations 
being Mauritius (174,000 gallons), Fiji (46,000 gallons) and the United Kingdom 
(3,000 gallons). Despatches of linseed oil recorded an improvement from 

78.000 gallons to 135,000 gallons. The Philippines took 48,00f) gallons as 
against 17,000 gallons in 1935-36. Exports to the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon also advanced from 35,000 gallons and 15,000 gallons to 39,000 gallons 
and 17,000 gallons, respectively, in 1936-37. Shipments of coconut oil further 
shrank from 33,000 gallons to 14,000 gallons of which 7,000 gallons went to the 
United Kingdom and 4,000 gallons to Arabia. It may be ni(*ntioned in this 
•(jonnection that imports of coconut oil mostly from the Straits Settlements 
and Ceylon amounted to 7*8 million gallons valued at R91^ lakhs in 1936-37 as 
compared with 8-5 million gallons valued at R90 lakhs in the preceding year. 

Among essential oils, exports of sandalwood oil improved from 102,000 lbs. 
valued at Rll laklis to 125,000 lbs. valued at R14 lakhs. Both the United 
Kingdom and Japan, the chief markets, increased tlieir demand from 60,000 
lbs. and 33,000 lbs. to 69,000 lbs. and 40,000 lbs., respectively. Exports of 
lemongrass oil, however, declined from 99,000 gallons to 87,000 gallons, the 
principal destination being the United Kingdom (19,000 gallons), Ignited 
States of America (23,000 gallons), Fraiice (21,000 gallons) and Oerinaiiy 
(10,000 gallons). Exports of palmarosa oil also fell off from 10,0(K> gallons to 

8.000 gallons. 

There was a better demand for Indian hemp and exports advanced from 

643.000 ewts. valued at 1160 laklis in 1935-36 to 769,000 ewts. valued at jR69 

^ lakhs, showing an increase of 20 per cent in quantity 
emp, raw(R69 akhs), value. Tlie United Kingdom 

increased her purcliases from 168,000 ewts. to 243,000 ewts. and Belgium 
from 200,000 ewts. to 236,000 ewts. Exports to Italy and the United States 
of America also improved from 11,000 ewts. and 24,000 ewts. to 32,000 ewts. 
and 31,000 ewts., respectively. On the other hand, Germany and France 
reduced their takings to 47,000 ewts. and 51,000 ewts. from 68,000 ewts. an I 

67.000 ewts., respectively, in the preceding year. 

Exports of dyeing and tanning substances declined from 1*7 milHou ewts. 
valued at HTO lakhs in 1935-36 to 1*5 million ewts. valued at about RGl 
. . lakhs in 1936-37. There were smaller slupmeiits of 

^taS!eT(B6T?akL)!^^ myrobalans which formed about 85 per cent of fclie 
total quantity of dyeing and tanning substances 
exported in the year under review. Exports of myrobalans fell from 1,482,000 
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Exports. 

cwts. valued at R46| lakhs in 1936-S6 to 1,261,000 cwts. valued at B37 lakhs. 
The United Kingdom and Germany reduced their purchases from 742,000- 
cwtB. and 173,000 cwts. to 600,000 cwts. and 131,000 cwts., respectively. 
Shipments to the Netherlands and Belgium also declined from 81,000 cwts. 
and 66,000 cwts. to 31,000 cwts. and 36,000 cwts., respectively. On the 
other hand, despatches to the United States of America advanced from 267,000^ 
cwts. to 302,000 cwts., and to France from 48,000 cwts. to 63,000 cwts. Ex- 
ports to Australia, however, fell by about 8,000 cwts. to 38,400 cwts. There 
was a substantial increase in the exports of myrobalan extracts which amounted 
to 60,000 cwts. valued at R6 lakhs as against 42,000 cwts. valued at R4 lakhs 
in the preceding year. Exports were destined chiefly to the United Kingdom. 
Shipments of cutch and gambicr advanced slightly from 37,700 cwts. 
valued at R5 lakhs to 38,600 cwts. valued at R5§ lakhs. Exports to the 
Cutch and gambier. United Kingdom further improved from 17,000 cwts. 

^ to 20,000 cwts. Despatches to the Netherlands also 

rose from 4,000 cwts. to 6,000 cwi^^s., while Prance curtailed her requirements 
to 4,000 cwts. from 6,000 cwts. in 1935-36. Exports of turmeric advanced 
in quantity from 86,600 cwts. to 92,200 cwts., and in value from RlOf 
lakhs to Rll^ lakhs. Purchases by Iran totalled 21,700 cwts. in 1936-37 
as against 14,100 cwts. in tbe preceding year, 
iirnu'ric. Exports to Ceylon and France also advanced from 

13,500 cwts., and 6,400 cwts. to 13,700 cwts. and 7,000 cwts., respectively, 
while those to the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
fell from 10,000 cwts. and 6,400 cwts. to 4,400 cwts. each. There 
were also larger shipments in the year under review to the Straits Settlements, 
Aden and Dependencies and Arabia. Exports of natural indigo improved 
slightly from 350 cwts. to 478 cwts. Of this, Greece took 239 cwts. and 
^ Egyp^ 107 cwts. as against 153 cwts. and 31 cwts., 

^ respectively, in J 935-36, the remainder went mostly 

to the United Kingdom,* Yugoslavia, Japan and Aden. 

The total exports of spices declined in quantity from 252,000 cwts. in 
1935-36 to 216,000 cwts. in 1936-37 but the value rose by nearly Ri lakh to 
Spices (naa lakhs). Exports of chillies representing 69 per 

cent of tbe total in 1936-37 declined from 183,400 
cwts. to 149,600 cwts,, but higher p;iccs accounted for an increase in the 
value from 1119^ lakhs to li20 lakhs. Ceylon, the principal market, took 
137,200 cwts. as against 174,000 cwts. in the preceding year. Despatches to 
the Straits Settlements rose from 2,900 cw'ts. to 3,600 cwts. Exports of pepper 
further declined from 26,000 cwts. valued at R7| lakhs in 1935-36 to 26,000 
cwts, valued at TI6 lakhs in 1936-37. Exports to Italy and the United States 
of America amounted to 17,500 cwts. and 3,400 cwts. as compared with 20,000 
cwts. and 1,600 cwts , respectively. The share of the United Kingdom remained 
almost the same at 1,000 cwts. Exports of cardamoms fell off from 12,000 
cwts. valued at R19 lakhs to 9,000 cwts. valued at 1118 lakhs. Shipments 
to Sweden, Arabia and the United States of America amounted to 2,600 cwts., 
1,500 cwts. and 1,200 cwts., respectively. Despatches of betelnuts showed 
very little vaiiation and stood at 4,000 cwts. Exj^orts of ginger recorded 
an increase from 25,000 cwts. valued at R7| lakhs to 27,000 cwts. valued at 
R9| lakhs. The chief markets were Aden and Dependencies (10,000 cwts.),, 
Arabia (5,000 cwts.), Ceylon and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (2,000 cwts. each)., 
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Drugs and medicines* 

Exports of manures, other than oilcakes and saltpetre, further improved 
from 61,000 tons valxied at R38 lakhs in 1935-36 to 77,000 tons valued at R61 
lakhs in 1936-37. Shipments of manurial bones, 
anures ( a s). including boiiemeal, representing 74 per cent of the 
total quantity of manures exported in 1936-37, amounted to 57,000 to^ 
valued at E3G lakhs as compared with 43,000 tons valued at R24 lakhs in 
the preceding year. There was an appreciable increase in the purchases by 
Belgium which rose from 9,000 tons to 19,000 tons, while the United Kingdom 
curtailed her requirements from 13,500 tons to 11,300 tons. 
Exports to Ceylon rose by 1 ,000 tons to 12,800 tons in 1936-37 . The value 
of fish manures and guano exported rose from R4| lakhs to R5^' lakhs. The 
bulk of the shipments went to Ceylon (R4 lakhs). Exports of hornmeal rose 
from 640 tons to 2,400 tons. Despatches of sulphate of ammonia amounted 
to 2,600 tons as against 7,000 tons in 1935-36. 

There was a noticeable improvement in the exports of bones for manufac- 
turing purposes, which advanced from 53,000 tons valued at R32 lakhs in 
1935-36 to 74,000 tons valued at over R46 lakhs in 
Bonos (R4C> lakhs). under review. As usual, Belgium was the 

principal purchaser taking 56,000 tons followed by Germany and France 
with 12,000 tons and 1,000 tons, respectively. 

The total exports of fish, excluding canned, advanced in quantity from 
267,000 cwts, in 1935-36 to 280,000 cwts. in 1936-37, but the value declined 
slightly from R45i lakhs to R45 lakhs. E 2 Cj)orts of 
Pjsh (B45 lakhs). uiisalted dry fish accounted for H15J lakhs and of 
salted fish for about H23i lakhs, while fishmaws and shark fins were valued 
at R6 lakhs. Ceylon, the principal market for Indian fish, took 266,000 
cwts. valued at R37| lakhs. Exports to Hongkong were valued at R3 lakhs. 

Exports of provisions and oilman’s stores in 1936-37 totalled 69,700 cwts* 
valued at R28 lakhs as compared with 64,400 eviis. valued at R27 lakhs in 
the preceding year. The principal item in this 
Provisions and Oilman’s atom is qhi which accounted for 27,000 cwts. valued 
stores (E28 lakhs). lakhs, shipments being destined mainly to 

the Straits Settlcmei^ (R8 lakhs), the Federated Malay States (Rl|^ lakhs), 
Hongkong, Ceylon and ATauritius and Dependencies (R1 lakh each). Exports 
of pickles, chutiicys and condiments of which the United Kingdom w^as the 
chief customer declined in value from R3 lakhs to R2 lakiis. Exports of 
butter also fell from R2 lakhs to Rl| lakhs. 

The total value of the exports of drugs and medicines advanced from 
E25 lakhs in 1935-36 to R27 lakhs in the year under review. The principal 
single item included in this group is senna, despatches 
Drugs and medicines which, how ever, declined from 67,100 cwts. valued 

(»27 lakhs). ^ 65,700 cwts. valued at H9 lakhs. 

Exports of nux vomica, on the other hand, rose from 17,000 cwts. valued at 
nearly R1 lakh to 33,000 cwts. valued at Rll lakhs. The principal market 
for nux vomica was the United States of America (1170,000) and for senna, 
Germany (B3| lakhsj, the United States of America (about ii2h lakhs) and 
France (Rl^ lakhs). 
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Exports. 

The value of fibre for brushes and brooms exported during 1936-37 amount- 
ed to R20 lakhs as against R22 lakhs in the preceding year. Shipments to 
Japan were valued at Rbi lakhs, to the United 
Jibrc (H20 lakhs). Kingdom at R3fj lakhs, to Belgium at 113 lakhs, and 

to the Netherlands and the United States of America at R2 lakhs each. 

Exports of coal improved from 198, (X)0 tons valued at R17 lakhs in 1935-36 
to 250,000 tons valued at R20 lakhs in the year under review. India enjoys 
a very limited market for coal exports, Ceylon and 
Coa (R20 lakhs). Eastern countries being llie only destinations 

for these exports. Shipments to Ceylon rose from 133,000 tons to 203,000 
tons and those to the Straits Settlements from 16,600 tons to 18.300 tons. 
There were, however, no exports to Hongkong in 1936-37, the corresponding 
figures for 1935-36 were 41,000 tons and for 1934-35. 55,000 tons. Exports to 
the Philippines, Siam and the Federated Malay States amounted io 7,600 
tons, 7,300 tons and 6,700 tons, respectively. These figures are exclusive of 
507,900 tons of Indian coal shipped in 1936-37 and 517,400 tons in 1935-36 
for the use of steamers engaged in the foreign trade. These were distributed 
as follows - 


Bombay 

♦Sind 

Madran 

Burma 


193r)-3(L 

1036-37. 


Tour. 

Tons. 


42().30() 

395,7(M» 


]04.70<) 

04,000 


7.000 

7,700 


2,700 

3,40d 


r>,800 

6,200 


< (‘stimated at 22*6 nnllion 

edimi V(‘ar. Farlier 

in the 

rai'ds the 

end of De(*( 

onbor. 


1936, there was a rise, due to the output of coal not keeping j>ace with 
economic re<'overy. Later, partly owing to tlie B. N. Railway str]k(\ tliere 
was a fnrtJier appreciation of prices for all classes of coal and coke. The 
])riee of Deslierghar coal per ton into wagon remained steady at W) t o R3-4 
from April to December, 193G. By tluj beginning of Jimiiary, 1937, the rate 
rose to iLi-8 to 11.3-12 and by the end of that month to R3-12 to 114. It 
stood at this level till the middles of Marcli when it reached R4. 


lixports of salt]>etre declined from 174,000 cuds, valued at R13 lakhs in 
1935-36 to 1G7,(K)0 cwts. valued at R]l-| lakhs in 193G-37. Shipments to 

United Kingdom fell fro?n 48,(K)0 cwts. to 41,000 
batijcut( ^ ovia). Exports to Mauritius and Dependencies and 

Ceylon, hofvever, ro»sc from 72,000 cwts. and 20,000 cwts. to 85,000 cwts, and 
22.000 cwt«; , resp<‘,ctively. 


Postal Articles. 

Iwjjorts and liorjiorls. 

The value of the imports of “ Postal articles, not specified declined 
further from R2,42 lakhs to HI, 99 lakhs. Imports l)y post of the following 
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Govemment stores. 

articles are not included in the above figures but are recorded under the rele- 
vant heads in the import returns : — (a) jewellery, (6) precious stones, (e) gold 
and silver thread, (d) cigarettes, (e) cinematograph films, and {/) watches (from 
April, 1936). The share of the United Kingdom advanced from 55 per cent 
to 07 per cent and those of Germany and France from 3 per cent each to (> 
per cent and 4 per cent, respectively. The percentage share of Switzerland, 
however, declined from 28 to 14, but this is largely due to the exclusion of 
watches imported by post from the figures of 1936-37 referred to above. 
The value of the articles exported by post, on the other hand, advanced 
sharply from Jll.Ol lakhs to K3,45 lakhs. The principal destinations were 
the United Kingdom (f{2,53 lakhs or 73 per cent), the Straits Settlements 
{fl33 lakhs or 10 per cent), and Ceylon and France (5 per cent each). 

Re-exports, 

The \alue of tlie j-e-export trade in foreign merchandise showed a notice- 
able increase from R3,70 lakhs in 1935-36 to R6,24 lakhs in 1936-37. Re- 
exports of skins, raw, aflvanced from R88 lakhs to R2,52 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom, the principal consuming country, took 415 tons valued at H2,37 
lakhs as compared witli 246 tons valued at R80 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Re-exports of raw wool improved from R28 lakhs to .R38 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom and the United States of America increased their requirements 
from :U3 lakhs and R25 lakhs to R3| lakhs and R33 lakhs, respectively. The 
value of the w^oollen manufactures re-exported also rose from R7 lakhs to 
R15 lakhs, the United Kingdom’s share amounting to about RKH lakhs in 
1936-37. Exports of foreign silk niamifactures (chiefly piecegoods) rose in 
value from R20 lakhs to R25 lakhs, the juincipal destinations being Aden 
and Dependencies R6 lakhs (R2 lakhs), Kenya Colony R4 lakhs (Rif lakhs), 
Arabia R4 lakhs (R4 lakhs) ami Ceylon R3 lakhs (H5 lakhs). The figures 
in bracket relate to 1935-36. Cotton piecegoods recorded an improvement 
of 4 per cent in quantity and of 20 per cent in value amounting to 10-8 million 
yards valued at R25:| laklis. Iran and Anglo -Egyptian Sudan increased 
their purchases from 0-7 million yards and 0-6 million yards to 4*2 million 
yards and 1*2 million yards, respectively. Re-exports of sugar advanced 
from 3,000 tons (R5| lakhs) to 9,000 tons (R14| lakhs). IncreascKS were 
also noti(!eable under fruits and vegetables, metals and ores and machinery 
and millwork. On the other hand, shipments of foreign cotton further dec- 
lined in quantity from 400 tons to 200 tons and in value from R3J- lakhs to 
Rl| lakhs. There were decreases under drugs and medicines, cotton twist 
and yarn and oils. The shares of the principal countries in the total trade 
were — United Kingdom 49 per cent, the United States of America 11 per cent, 
Ceylon and Aden and Dependencies 5 per cent each, Japan and Iraq 4 per 
cent each, Arabia, Iran and Kenya Colony 3 per cent each, and Germany, 
the Straits Settlements, the Anglo-Egyptiaii Sudan and Bahrein Islands 
2 per cent each. As usual, the bulk of the trade passed through Bombay 
which accounted for 78 per cent, while the percentage share of Karachi amount- 
ed to 12 and that of Bengal to 8. 

Government stores. 

Under this head, imports showed an improvement of R14 lakhs over the 
preceding year’s figures and amounted to R2,48 lakhs in 1936-37, The 
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Exports. 

noticeable increases were under vehicles (+R18 lakhs), Arms, ammunition and 
military stores {+R16 lakhs) and Instruments, apparatus, etc. (4*^3 lakhs). 
Decreases were, however, recorded under machinery and millwork { — HSO 
lakhs), metals and ores ( — il3 lakhs) and paper and pasteboard and cotton 
manufactures ( — E2 lakhs each). Exports of Indian produce on Government 
accoimt declined from R21 lakhs to RIO lakhs, owing mainly to a fall of RIO 
lakhs in the exports of opium which dwindled into insignificance in the year 
under review. Re-exports on Government account amounted to B2§ lakhs 
in 1936-37 as against R91 lakhs in 1935-36. 
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CHAPTER I\\ 

The Direction of Overseas Trade. 

The main features of the direction of India’s trade in the year eiiiled the 
31st March, 1937, arc shown in the following tables. Tables A, B and C illus- 
trate the shares of the various foreign countries in India’s total trade, and 
tables D and E analyse the trade irf particular commodities so as to show 
the shares of the chief countries interested in each. 


Table A. 




1918-14 



1083-84 



Exports 

1 

Imports 

Ket ImportB 
(— ') or 
Exports (-f) 

Exports 

Imports 

Ket Imports 
(— )Gr 
Exports (+> 


, B(Crores) 

B(CroreB) 

ll(Crores) 

B<Crorcs> 

B(CroTe8)^ 

B (Crores) 

United Kingdom 

. 1 68 ' 

' 117 

—59 

48 

48 1 


Other British PossessioDS 

. 30 1 

I 


22 

9 

+ 13 

Total imniftH Empikk 

. , 94 

128 

1 -S4 

70 

57 j 

+13 

Europe .... 

. , 85 

, 80 

+55 

.85 

25 j 

+10 

United States of America . 

22 

: 5 

+17 

14 

7 

+ 7 

Japan .... 

. : 23 

6 

+ 18 

14 

10 

—2 

'Jther Foreign Gonotrles 

. 25 

15 


17 

10 

+7 

Total Forbion Couktbiem 

. . 155 : 

65 I 

! +100 1 

80 i 

58 

1 +23 

GBAND TOTAL 

. i 240 

183 1 

+06 

150 

1 

115 

1 1 

1 +35 



1034-85 


1935-30 


1936 37 

j 

T' 

r 

* 



— 


1 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Net Imports 
(— -) or 
Exports (+) 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ptuts 

1 Net Imports 

1 (— ) or 

Exports (+) 

Ex- 

ports 

Im- 

ports 

Net Imports 
, t- ) or 
Exports (+) 


1 

! 

1 

B 1 B 
Crores Crores 

B (Crores) 

B » 

Crores Crores 

R (Crores) 

il 

Crores 

R 

Crores 

i 

R (Crores) 

‘United Kingdom 

49 

54 

—5 

62 

6*3 

, , 

60* , 

48 

+ 18 

Other British I’ossesslons. 

22 

11 

+ u 

24 

18 

+ 11 

27 

14 

+18 

Total British Empire. 

71 

66 

+6 

7«» 

65 

+11 

93 

02 

+81 

Europe .... 

80 

26 

+ 6 

35 

27 

+8 

41* ^ 

25 

i 

+10 

United States of America 

18 

8 

1 

+6 

17 

9 

+8 

19 i 

8 

+11 

. ... 

25 

21 

1 

+4 1 

22 

22 


30 ! 

21 

+9 

Other Foreign Conntrles . 

16 

18 

+8 

14 

11 

+3 

19* i 

0 

+10 

Total Forrjon Ooiintrisb 

84 

67 

+17 

88 

69 

+19 1 

109 ' 

63 j 

+46 

GBAim TOTAL 

165 ; 

182 

+28 1 

1C4 

134 

+80 ‘ 

t 

202 : 

125 I 

1 +77 


■ ^ 

* Inclusive of values of For orders cargoes remaining to be adjusted* 
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Direction of Trade. 

Table B, 


Importt. 


— 

101344 

1B33-M 

1 

1034-35 

1035-36 

1036-37 




Per cent 

i • Per cent 

Per cent 

Per omit 

Per cent 

United Kingdom 



64*1 

! 41*7 

40*6 

38*8 

38*4 

Germany 



6*0 

i 7*7 

7-6 

9*2 

9*7 

Java . . • . 



6*8 

2*1 

1*4 

1*3 

0*3 

Japan 



2*6 

14*2 

16*7 

16*3 

17*0 

United States of America 



2*6 

6*2 

6*4 

6*7 

6*5 

Belgium 



2*3 

2*3 

1*($ 

1*8 

2*2 

Austria and Hungary . 



2*3 

0*5 

0*6 

0*5 

0*4 

Straits Settlements 



1*8 

2*6 

2*3 

2*7 

3*1 

Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic Turkey 


i 




and Sumatra . 



1*6 

! 1*9 

2*5 

2*5 

2*9’ 

France 


e 

1*6 

! 1*3 

1*2 

1*0 

0*9 

Mauritius . 


• 

1*3 

1 

, * 


• * 

Italy 


• 

1*2 

i " 2*5 

2*3 

, 1*5 

1*0 

China 


• 

0*9 

1*9 

1*6 

1*4 

i*l 

Netherlands • 


• 

0*8 

1 1*6 

1*0 

1*0 

1*1 

Australia . . • 


• 

0*5 

0*9 

0*7 

0*9 

0*0 

Hongkong . 


• 

0*5 

0*4‘ 

0*3 

0*3 

04 

Dutch Borneo 


• 

0*4 

0*3 

0*2 

! 0*2 

0*2 

Ceylon 


• 

0*4 

11 

10 

1*1 

1*4 

Switzerland 


• 

0*3 

0*8 

1*0 

1*1 

1*1 

Kenya and Zanzibar . 



0*3 

1 2*1 

2*4 

2*6 

2*8 


Table C. 

Exports. 


— 

1913-14 ! 

1933-34 

1934-36 

1935-30 

1930.37 


i 

Per cent | 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom • • • 

23*4 

32-2 

31*6 

31*6 

32*2 

Qermanv . . • • . 

10-6 

6*5 

4*5 

5*9 

4*7 

Japan ..... 

9-1 , 

8*5 

16*1 

13*4 

15*0 

United States of America 

8*7 

9*6 

8-3 , 

10*1 

9*5 

Franc© 

7*1 

4*9 

3*2 

4*4 

3*9 

Belgium ..... 

4*8 

3*0 

2*0 

3*4 

3*6 

Austria and Hungary • . . 

40 

•• 

» • 

, . 

a 

Ceylon . • . . . 

3*6 

4*2 

4*5 

4*5 

3*8 

Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic Turkey 
and Sumatra .... 

3*2 

' 1*8 

1*9 

1*7 

1*9 

Italy . .... 

8*1 

3*8 

3*8 

2*2 

2*4 

Hongkong ..... 

3*1 

0*8 

0*6 

0*3 

0*3 

Straits Settlements 

2*7 

2*3 

1*9 

2*3 

2*2 

Ohix) a ..... 

23 

i 3*0 

1*9 

1*1 1 

0*6 

Central and South America • , 

2*2 

j 2*2 

2*6 

2*0 1 

2*3 

Netherlands . . * . 

1*7 

I 2*7 

1*9 

2*3 

2*2 

Australia ..... 

1*6 

20 

1*9 

1*8 

1*6 

Kenya and Zanzibar . . 

1*0 

1 0*5 

0*6 

04 

0*4 

Union of Socialist Soviet Bepublios 

0*9 

0*1 

i • * 

0*2 

0 *2^ 

Spain ..... 

0*8 

0*9 

1 0*6 1 

1 1*1 

0*3 

Java 

0*8 

0*3 

i •• 1 

1 0*3 

0*4 

“ For orders ” cargoes . 



! “ 

• • 

1*9 
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Direction of Trade. 

Table: D. 

Imports. 

N, B . — In Tables D and E dots (. .) indicate that the trade is either nil or 

insignificant. 






IROB ABD Steel 

Machibkbt 

1 Hardwabb 

— 




1»13- 

1 

1085- ' 198C. 

1913- 

1935* 

j 

1930- I 1913- 

1936- 

1986- 





14 

86 37 

14 

30 

87 

14 

36 

37 





Per 

Per , Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 





eent 

eent | cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

United Kingdom • 

• • 


• 

69*0 

66*4 * 66*3 

89*8 

67*7 

66*5 

57*2 

3P8 

84*1 

United Stetee of America 

• • 

• 


2*6 

1*0 j 1*5 

8*3 

8*5 

8*9 

9*7 

9*4 

8*9 

Sweden 

9 • 



• . 

2*2 1*9 


1*2 

1*3 

0*9 

5*7 

6*3 

Germany . 

* • 



14-5 

13-7 j 12*0 

6‘6 

12 0 

14*3 

18*2 

38-2 

82*4 

Belgiam • • , 

■ • 



11*6 

13*6 14*1 

, , 

20 

2*2 

. , 

1*0 

1*0 

Japan . • 

• • 



“ 

6*0 7-t) 


1*3 

1*3 

1*6 

i 10*9 

11*8 

France and Loxembnrg 

• • 


i 


1 3 3 2 3 


0*4 

0*3 

1 . • 

1 

0*6 

i 0*6 

Percentage of total trade represented 

by 









countries shown * 

• 

• 


98‘6 

! 96*4 ■ 06*0 
! 

08-7 

93*1 

93*8 

1 

87*6 

92*6 

94*1 

Tot.\l valve or trade li (lakhs) 

• 

16,01 

7 , 22 } 5.94 

7,76 

1 

18,68 i 14,14 

' 3.95 

3,27 

2,89 


Motor veijiciks I Instrombnis 



1913- 

14 

1935- 

36 

1930. 

37 

1913- 

14 

1985- 

86 

1986. 

87 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

United Kingdom •••••« 

71*8 

41*7 

41*9 

76*3 

62*1 

60*1 

United States of America • • • . • 

16*1 

85*5 

38 U 

8*0 

16*8 

17*6 

Germany •••••••« 

. , 

31 

6 0 

8*2 

14*3 

15*8 

Netherlunde 

. . 


, , 

. . 

8*3 

2*1 

Belgium «.•••••. 

4*5 

.. 



1*2 

1*5 

Japan 

.. 

0*4 

0-7 

06 

6*0 

6*0 

Fiance * 

4*5 

0*1 

0*3 


0*4 

1 0*7 

Italy 

, . 

0*9 

1*1 

2*2 

1*4 

0*8 

Canada . 

.. 

17*0 

11 2 


• • 

• • 

Percentage of total trade represented by eonntricB 
•bown ... V ... . 

95*4 

j 

08*7 

99*2 

94*8 

95*5 

94*0 

Total valtjb or iHtADB B (lakhs) 

1^8 1 

4,49 



■ 
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Cotton Kinitfao* ' Bilk Mawofac* 

TtniKS TUBES 


SUOAB 




1085. 

86 

1986. 

87 

MIS- 

14 

1085- 

36 

1986- 

87 

ins- 

1935. 

36 

1086- 

87 




Per 

lient 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 
; cent 

Per 

cent 

Pet 

oent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

United Kingdom 



00*1 

61-0 

60*7 

90 

4*2 

2-1 

1*8 

11*0 

4*8 

United States of America 

• 

• 

04 

01 

01 

. . 

0*8 

0*4 

.* 


.. 

<Iennany . . « • 

• 

e 

21 

0*2 

0*3 

72 

1*1 

1*5 

- 

0*4 

.. 

Belgium .... 

• 


.. 

0*1 

01 

. . 

0*4 

. . 

-- 

0*1 

0*3 

Japan 



1*8 

41-6 

43-2 

46*8 

74*4 

73*4 


2*8 

3*2 

France . . . • . 



.. 

0*1 

0*3 

7*8 

0*9 

0*8 

.* 

.. 

.. 

Switserfand • . • . 



.. 

11 

1*7 


0*2 

0*5 

. . 

.. 

.. 

Italy 



1*5 

01 

0*2 

6*1 

3*4 

8*2 


.. 

.. 

Netherlands • • . . 



1*6 j 

0*5 

0*6 

.. 

. . 



1*0 

7*4 

"China* . . . , • 



0*1 

4*5 

2-1 

20*6 

13*6 

1 

17*8 

. . 

2*4 

i 27*2 

Java and the Straits Settlements 



.. 

.. 



0*C 

0*2 

71*8 

73*8 

55*7 

Vanritliis .... 

. 


' .. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. . 

* 

16*9 


.. 

Percentage of total trade represented 
couutriM shown 

by 

070 

' 00*3 

99*3 

07*5 

09-1 

90-4 1 

o 

9 

91*5 

68*6 

1 OTAn VALUE OF TBAUB fi (LAKES) 


66,80 

21,15 

17,48 

8,10 

2,20 

"ii7r 

14,96 

1,91 

24 


* InclQdeg Hongkong and Macfto. 


UQUOUB j JllNKSAI, OILS j 




f 


1918 . 

14 

1935 - 

80 

1036 - 

37 

1013 - 

14 

1986 - 

86 

1986 - 

37 

19J Ji - 
lt 

1935 - 

86 



1980 - 

87 





Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

United Kingdom 



. 

62*0 

61 0 

61*2 

5*7 

5*2 

6*3 

5 ( 1*0 

29*7 

80*5 

United States of America 




2*7 

6*4 

6*1 

50*1 

10*4 

15*7 

•• 

1*0 

1*1 

Cermany 




10*7 

6*6 

' 6*4 

7*3 

1*9 

3*4 

17*0 

19*1 

25*2 

France 




18*8 

13*3 

18*3 


.. 



*• 

0*4 

Netherlands • • 

. 



• » 

5*0 

5*5 

.. 

.. 


2-5 

3*9 

3*9 

Iran • * • • 



• 

. . 

.. 

.. 

8*7 

36*0 

84*6 

.. i 

i • . 


Borneo, Sumatra, etc.* 





0*1 

0*2 

25*1 

13*2 

19-2 

1 

.. 

0*1 

Norway .... 



• 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

5*0 

12*0 

10*8 

Sweden .... 





.. 

.. 

.. 

1 

.. 

.•1 

13*8 

11*5 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 



.. 



0*0 

26*7 

20*4 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Anstria .... 

w 



^ ! 

1 

.. 

.. 

. . 

• • 

8*3 

4*8 

3*1 

Peroentage of total trade 
oonntrles shown . 

represented 

by 

96*1 

92 3 

02*7 

98*8 

00*4 

98*5 

1 

1 01*9 

86*6 

86*6 

Total value of trade R (lakhs) 

• 

2,24 

8,48 

2,40 

4,11 

5,92 

6,93 

( 

' 

1,99 

2.82 


* Includes the Straits Settlements and Celebes end other Islands. 
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FBOTXSXOSa ASD 
OlLlfAM*S BTORSS, 
STO. 

Gbsuioals, sic. 

AETmOlAL SILK* 





1918- 

14 

1985- 

86 

1986. 

87 

1913- 

14 

1986- 

86 

1086. 

87 

1913- 

14 

1085- 

36 

1936- 

&7 





Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cemt 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

United Kingdom 

a 



64*8 

57*2 

56*8 

74*7 

66*9 

54*0 

— 

4*7 

2*9 

United States of America . 




20 

5*8 

6*2 


4*6 

6*0 

— 

.. 

. . 

Netberlands . • • 

a 



6*0 

7*9 

9'2 

. . 

1*9 

2*7 


O-l 

0*2 

Straits Settlements . 




11*6 

8*5 

8*8 


. . 

01 

— 

0-1 

.. 

Hongkong 




2-5 

27 

8*1 

.. 

. . 

0*8 


.. 

.. 

'Commonwealth of Australia 




1*6 

4*0 

4*5 

.. 

. . 

0*1 

— 


.. 

Cennaoy 




3*1 

0*0 

0*3 

12*4 

14*3 

18*2 

— 

0*8 

1*0 

Belgium .... 




1-2 

0*9 

0*8 

2*8 

1*2 

1*9 

— 

0*4 

0-2 

France .... 




1*2 

0*9 

0*7 


1*8 

1*4 

— 

0-4 

0-2 

Italy .... 




0*6 

11 

06 

6*2 

3*5 

3*6 

— 

9*1 

3*5 

Japan .... 




0*8 

3*7 

4*8 

1*6 

11*6 

10*4 

— 

63*6 

91«6 

Percentage of total trade represented 
countries shown .... 

by 

94*7 

1 

03*3 1 

93*7 

96-6 

94-1- 

92*7 

— 

00 4 

\ 

09*5 

Total talus of tbai>b B (laebs) 


2,47 






B 


3,80 


*Flgaie8 for 1918'14 not available. 


Table E. 

Exports. 




Tea 



JmrE (BAW) 

1 JVTE HAKUPAOTUKES 


1918-14 

103:*-36 

f 

1930-37 

i 1913-14 

1 

1935-30 

j 1936-87 

1913-14 

1935-30 

1930-87 


Per 

Per 

Per 

1 Per 

Per 

( Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

j cent 

cent 

1 cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

United Kingdom 

72*4 

89*6 

85*6 

i 38*0 

21*6 

i 23*0 

6*3 

8*8 

9*7 

Canada 

4*8 

3*2 

8*7 

j 

0*1 

0-1 


3*3 

8*8 

Australia . 

Union of Socialist 

8*1 

0*6 

0*2 

•• 

0*2 

0*2 

1*00 

9*3 

8*5 

Soviet Brpublios 

Iran, Arabia, Asiatic 

11*1 

0*4 

O'O 

• •* 

2*0 

2-0 

.. 

•• 

** 

Turkey and Iraq 
United States of 

1*2 

.•2 

6*0 

1 

1 ” 

•• 

.. 

.. 

0*6 

0*8 

America . 

0*7 

1*9 

2 1 

: 11*9 

0*9 

10-8 

41*6 

32*1 

81*9 

Ceylon 

1*6 

1*2 

1 00 




- . 

0*1 

0*1 

Union of South Africa 


0*2 

0*1 




1-7 

3*8 

2*9 

Siam .... 







1*6 

3*1 

1*8 

Egypt 

Bpalu 

’b-6 

*0*2 

0*1 

! 

’2*8 

'r6 

0*4 

’()*8 

2*0 

2*1 i 

3*2 

2*6 

•Germany . 




. 21*8 

10*9 

15*0 


0**2 

*0*2 

France 


. . 1 


9*9 

10*0 

1 10*7 

1 , , i 

0*1 , 

0*1 

lUly .... 




: 6*6 

0*6 

9* 5 



. , 

Argentina . 


I! i 



0*7 

; o-o 

Vo*4 

’ 8*3 ; 

10*4 

Java .... 




j 


' 

2*6 ' 

' 1*6 ! 

2*6 

Japan 

Belgium . 




^ i: 

’Vo 

’3*9 

0*5 

i 2*2 

2*4 




1 0*6 

7*3 

8-4 


j 0*7 , 

0*8 

Poroentage of total 









trade represented 




i 






by countries shown , 
Total valve ov 

94*9 

08*4 ; 

98 3 

1 90‘4 

89*0 

I 888 ^ 

77*2 

70*8 

78 0 

14,98 

riw 

20.04 


~3.7l'j 

14,77 

28,27 1 

1 23,49 

27,95 

TBAbE E (tAsas) i 
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Cotton (saw) 

OUSSIM 

Pood Geaimo 

HlDSg AND fiSlNft 

fnaw aed TAviniD) 


ISIS- 

! 1986. 

1986. 

1913- 

1986- 

1980- 

1918- 

1985- 

1986- 

1918. 

1985- 

1086. 


14 

1 86 

87 

34 

80 

37 

14 

86 

87 

14 

36 

I 87 


Per 

PCf 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Par 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

oent 

United Kingdom 

Iwuif Arabia, Asiatic 

3-6 

13*4 

14*2 

22*2 

25*0 

28*0 

26*7 

5*2 

16*2 

25*9 

61*7 

67*1 

^Turkey and Iraq . 
United Sta tee of 

•• 


•• 

•• 

0*3 

0*8 

6*6 

4*4 

4*0 

•• 

0*2 

0*8 

America , , 

.. 

1*6 

20 

1*2 

6-6 

1*8 

• • 

0*2 

0*2 

24*8 

19*7 

15*3 

Ceylon 

.. 

0*1 1 

0*1 

• • 

1*0 

0-6 

11*6 

81*1 

24*8 

• • 

01 

• m 

Germany . 

14*6 

7*7 

5*1 

16*0 

12*7 

8*7 

7*8 

4*4 

3*1 

20*8 

5*1 

6*0 

France , , , 

•• 

4*8 

8*6 

81*4 

26*9 

10*5 

.. 

, . 

1*0 


1*5 

2*4 

Italy . . . 

7*7 

4*2 

a-sj 

6*0 

4-7 

0*8 

.. 

0*8 

06 

5*8 

1*7 

1*1 

Japan 

47*2 

631 1 

57*2 

.. 

0-1 

0*8 

8*8 

2*0 

4*0 

. • 

2*5 

2*4 

Belgium . . , 

10-8 

6*6 

7*8 1 

16*0 

2-2 1 

2*9 

1 


0*4 

0*5 


0*0 

0*2 

China* . 

1*7 

8*1 

1 

1*0 ! 

• • 

i 

•• 1 

1 

• • 

4*8 

1*4 

*• i 

• • 

,, 

Netberlande 

. , 

1-1 

1*1 j 

1*0 

15*7 

7*3 ; 

6*8 

3*6 

2*2 

8*8 j 

1*4 

1*0 

btraits Sef<Ipm'‘nts , 

.. 

. , 

i 

•• j 

• • 

0*7 

0*3 

6*7 

10*0 

8*8 

• • 1 

0*1 

0*1 

Bpain 

. • 

1*9 

0-6 ! 

,, 

0*8 

0*3 : 

,, 

> ■ 

,, 

2*8 

0*6 


Sumatra and JuTa , 
JPercentagti of total 

•• 

•• 

j 

•• 

•• 

•• * 

1*0 

4*2 

2*1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

trade represented 
ty countries shown. 

86*0 

07*4 

1 

90*6 . 

92*8 

94*7 

73*8 ; 

60*6 

70*C 

68*9 

81*9 

05*5 

04*9 

Total value op I 



( 







1 



TliADK il (LAIBS). , 

41,04 

33,77 , 

44,41 1 

2 5,65 

10,29 

18,44 1 

45,14 

12,41 

15,38 

16,95 ! 

9,80 

11,09 


* Includes Hongkong and Macao. 


• 



Metals aeu Oebs 



1918-14 

1935-36 

1930-37 

United Kingd<^-m 


Per cent 

241 

Per cent 

38>9 

Per cent 

41*1 

•^apan 


16-9 

26-6 

23*4 

United of America 


8*1 

4*5 

4*0 

Germany . 


9-8 

60 

6*7 

Prance 


9-5 

80 

2*4 

Belgium 


15*9 

6-0 

7*0 

Italy 


0*7 

0*6 

0*1 

Straits Settlements 



10*7 

10*0 

Ceylon 


1-8 

0*9 

0*9 

China* 


0-4 

0*4 

0*6 

Percentage of total trade represented by countries shown 


89*7 

97*4 

96*2 

Total palue op trade b (laebb) 

• 

2,19 

7,78 

8,02 


^ Includes Hongkong and Hacfto. 
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Biraction of Trade. 

Table A shows the total overseas trade of India in private merchandise in 
such a way as to indicate the trade balances with the United Kingdom, other 
British Possessions, European countries, the United States of America, Japan 
and other foreign countries. India’s exports normally exceed her imports in 
the case of all these territorial units, except the United Kingdom where the 
reverse has been the case. This excess of imports over exports in the case of 
the United Kingdom, which has, since 1933-34, been reduced almost to insig- 
nificance, has been transformed in the year under review into a favourable 
balance of B18 crores. This change has been effected not onh' l)y an expan- 
sion of India’s exports to the United Kingdom, but also by a reduction in 
her imports from that country. 

Tables B and C show the percentage distribution of India's import and 
export trade with the first twenty countries, in each case, arranged in order of 
their importance in 1913-14. The percentage share of the United Kingdom 
in the import trade, which had been steadily on the decline in recent years, 
fell from 38*8 in 1936-36 to 38*4 in 1936-37, while her share in exports rose 
from 31*6 per cent to 32*2 per cent. Ceylon increased her participation in 
the import trade from 1*1 per cent to 1*4 per cent, but Ikt share in exports 
dropped from 4*5 per cent to 3*8 per cent. Among other British Possessions, 
there were noticeable increases in the shares of Kenya and Zanzibar and of 
the Straits Settlements under imports, but their respective shares in exports 
showed very little variations. Japan’s share in imports further advanced 
from 16*3 per cent in 1935-36 to 17 per cent in the year under review, and in 
exports from 13*4 per cent to 15 per cent, while the participation of the United 
States of America declined from 6*7 per cent to 6*5 per cent in imports, and 
from 10*1 per cent to 9*5 per cent in exports. Germany advanced her share 
in imports from 9*2 per cent to 9*7 per cent, but she had a smaller proportion 
of the export trade, viz,, 4*7 per cent as compared with 5*9 per cent in 1935- 
36. Belgium accounted for 2*2 per cent in imports and 3*6 per cent in exports, 
as compared 'with 1*8 per cent and 3*4 per cent, respectively, in 1935-36. 
There was a decrease in the participation of France both under imports and 
exports, but the share of Italy recorded a decline under imports wdth a slight 
increase in exports. Apart from an increase in the relative sliare of the group 
of neighbouring territories, such as Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic Turkey and 
Sumatra, all taken together, under imports and exports, no other feature of 
the trade is noteworthy. 

Tables D and E show the direction of trade in respect of a few of the more 
important articles in both imports and exports. Taking imports first, the 
United Kingdom maintained a predominant position in iron and steel and 
accounted for over 56 per cemt of the total value of the trade, v hich is almost 
the same as in the preceding year. The decline in tlie shares of Germany, 
France and Luxemberg was accompanied by an increase in Belgian participa- 
tion. In recent years, Japan has been growing in importance as a supplier 
of iron and steel materials, and steadily increased her contrilaition from 6 
per cent in 1936-36 to nearly 8 per cent in 1936-37. In machinery, the increase 
ill the share of Japan since 1934-35 was at the expensi? of the United Kingdom, 
which is still by far the largest supplier. Among other countries, the United 
States of America, Germany, Belgium and Sweden registered an improvement 
in their respective contributions as compared with the preceding year. In the 
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case of hardware, the United Kingdom gained ground in the year under review,, 
her share having risen to 34*1 per cent from 31-8 per cent in 1936-36. Japan 
also increased her participation from 10*9 per cent to 11 *8 per cent. On the 
other hand, the shares of Germany, the United States of America and Sweden 
declined from 33-2 per cent, 94 per cent an"3 6*7 per cent to 32*4 per cent, 
8*9 per cent and 6*3 per cent, respectively. In motor vehicles, the share of 
the United Kingdom rose from 41*7 per cent in 1935-36 to 41*9 per cent in 
1936-37, and that of the United States of America from 35»5 per cent in 1935* 
30 to 38*0 ])er cent in the year under review. Germany also advanced her 
share from 3*1 per cent in 1935-36 to 6 per cent, while the share of Canada 
dropped from J7 per cent in 1935-36 to 11*2 per cent in the year under review. 
Under instruments, the shares of the United Kingdom, the Netherlands and 
Italy fell from 52*1 per cent, 3*3 per cent and 1*4 per cent to 50*1 per cent, 
2*1 per cent and 0*8 per cent, respectively. On the other hand, there were 
increases in the shares of Germany (from 14*3 per cent to 15*8 per cent), the 
United States of America (from 16*8 per cent to 17-6 per cent) and Belgium 
(from 1*2 per cent to 1*5 per cent). The share of Japan remained stationary 
at 6 per cent. In cotton manufactures, the United Kingdom still enjoys the 
bulk of the trade, although her share has progressively declined owing to 
severe Japanese competition. In 1936-37. the United Kingdom had 50*7 
per cent of the total trade as compared with 51*0 per cent in 1935-36 and 69*7 
per cent in 1934-35. Japan, on the other hand, increased her share from 32*4 
per cent in 1934-35 to 41*6 per cent in 1935-36 and further to 43*2 per cent 
in the year under review. There was a sharp decline in tlie share of China 
from 4*6 per cent in 1935-36 to 2*1 per cent in 1936-37. In artificial silk, Japan, 
the largest producer, supplies the bulk of Indian requirements, her percentage 
sliare in 1936-37 being 91*5 as compared with 83*5 in the preceding year. 
In the face of strong Japanese competition, both Italy and the United Kingdom 
lost considerable ground, their respective participation having declined from 
9*1 per cent and 4*7 per cent to 3*5 per cent and 2*9 per cent. In silk manu- 
factures, apart from an increase in China's share from 13*6 per cent to 17*3 
per cent and the consequent reduction in the share of Japan from 74*4 per 
cent to 73*4 per cent, no other feature is notew'orthy. In the case of sugar, 
the imports are no longer considerable. Java continued to be the principal 
source of supply. A feature of the trade is the large increase in the share 
recorded under China (including HongLong), whence larger quantities of sugar, 
apparently of foreign origin, were consigned to India, Under mineral oils, 
Tran, the U. S. vS. R. and the United States of America lost ground^ 
while Borneo, Sumatra, etc., considerably improved their poj^ition* 
Larger receipts of white oil from Germany accounted for an increase 
in her contribution from nearly 2 per cent in 1935-36 to 3*4 per cent 
in 1936-37. In paper and pasteboard, Norway and Sweden together 
ac(*ounted for 22*3 per cent of the total trade in 1936-37 as compared 
with 26*4 per cent in 1935-36. The loss was, however, compensated by an 
increase in the share of Germany from 19 per cent to 25 per cent, whence large 
quantities of paper of Scandinavian origin were also consigned. The United 
Kingdom lost much ground again in the imports of provisions during 1936-37, 
her share having declined from 57*2 per cent to 55*8 per cent in the year under 
review. The United States of America, Germany, Belgium, France and Italy 
also showed decreases, while the Netherlands, the Straits Settlements, 
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Hongkong and Australia slightly improved their respective shares. In chemi- 
cals, the United Kingdom’s share receded from 66 per cent to 54 per cent. 
The shares of Germany and Japan also fell from 14*3 per cent and 11*6 per 
cent to 13*2 per cent and 10*4 per cent, respectively. The United States of 
America, the Netherlands, Hongkong, Belgium, France and Italy slightly 
increased their respective shares. 

Coming to India’s exports, the United Kingdom’s relative position in the 
tea trade declined from 89*6 per cent to 85*6 per cent. The share of the 
United States of America improved from 1*9 per cent to 2*1 per cent. Iran, 
Arabia, Asiatic Turkey and Iraq increased their combined share from 1*2 
per cent to 5 per cent. Ceylon has only a limited interest in Indian tea, and 
her share usually varies round about 1 per cent. In raw jute, the United 
Kingdom absorbed 23*6 per cent as compared with 21*6 per cent in the pre- 
ceding year. Among other European countries, Germany and Spain, con- 
siderably redu(.‘e(l their participation, while the shares of France, Belgium and 
Italy increased and that of the U. S. S. R. showed no variation. The combined 
share of these six territories having fallen from 52*1 per cent in 1935-36 to 
48*5 per cent in 19tj6-37. The United Stales of America and Japan increased 
their shares from 9*9 ptr cent and 2*9 per cent to 10*8 per cent and 3*9 per 
c(‘nt, respectively. In tlie ease of jute manufactures, the United States of 
America took 31*9 per cent as against/ 32*1 per cent in 1935-36. Both the 
United Kingdom and Argentina advanced their shares from 8*8 per 
cent and 8*3 pt^r (‘(‘ut- to 9-7 per cent and K)*4 per cent, respectively. 
The share of Australia, however, fell from 9*3 per cent to 8*5 per 
cent. Among other countries, the shares of Java and Japan recorded 
sligh# increases, while those of the Union of South Africa, Siam and 
Egy})t sliowed decreases. There was, however, very little change in 
the participation of (‘amida. In raw cotton, Japan by far the largest 
consumer of Indian raw cotton, accounted for 57*2 per cent of the total 
value of the exports as against 53*1 per cent in 1935-36 and 61*6 per cent in 
1 931-35. The United Kingdoni and Belgium increased tlieir percentage shares 
from 13*4 and 6*5 to 14*2 and 7*3, lespcctively, while those of Germany, 
France and Italy declined from 7*7, 4*8 and 4*2 to 5*1, 3*6 and 3*8, 
respectively. In oilseeds, the United Kingdom increased her purchases con- 
siderably in 1934-35 wlien her percentage share stood at the high level of 32*9. 
During the following year her share declined to 25 per cent, but recovered to 
28 per cent in the year under review. The share of Italy improved from 
4*7 per cent to 6*8 per cent and that of Belgium from 2-2 per cent to 2-9 per cent. 
On the other hand, the shares of France and Germany showed decreases. As 
regards food grains, tlie share of the United Kingdom advanced from 5*2 
per cent in 1935-36 to lG-2 per cent in 1936-37, due to larger shipments of 
wheat. An increase was also noticeable in the share of Japan which rose 
from 2*0 per cent to 4*0 per cent. On the other hand, there was a decline 
in flic percentage shares of Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Germany 
and the Netherlands from 31*1, lO’O, 4*4 and 3*6 to 24*8, 8*8, 3*1 
and 2*2, respectively. In hides and skins, the United Kingdom’s share 
rose from 61*7 per cent to 67*1 percent, and of France from 1*5 per cent to 
2*4 per cent. There was a very marked decrease in the share of the United 
States of America which fell from 19*7 per cent to 15*3 per cent. Under 
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metals and ores, the share of the United Kingdom rose from 38*9 per cent to 
41*1 per cent and of Germany from 6*0 per cent to 6*7 per cent, Japan 
reduced her participation from 26‘6 per cent to 23*4 per cent. 

The British Empire and Mandated Territories. 

The imports from, and exports to, the United Kingdom and other British 
Possessions are shown in the following tables : — 


Imports. 


Couirritias 


I013.U : 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1986-36 

1936-37 



i 

B (lakhs) ' 

B(lakhs) 

1 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

Unitod Kingdom 



1,17,68 

47,69 

i 63,73 , 

62,19 

48,07 

Ceylon 


, 

81 

1,29 

i 1.29 ' 

1,49 

1,76 

StndtB SettlementB 


. 

3,42 

2,68 1 

3,11 

3,66 

3,83 

Hongkong 


* . 

08 

46 

39 1 

42 

63 

South Africa 


, , 

23 

28 1 

26 ' 

31 

34 

Mauritius . 

, , 


2,53 

•• 1 

* • 


I 

Kenjra Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba 

39 

2,48 1 

3,20 

3,60 

*3,47 

Canada • • 

• • 


1 

69 1 

92 1 

94 

72 

Australia . 

• . 


92 

1,02 

97 

1,19 

1,12 

Hew Zealand 

. * 

* 

, , 

2 ' 

3 

4 

13 

Other Countries . 

• 

• ; 

1,20 

1,23 

1,16 

1,77 

1,70 

Total Bsmsii Empirb 

• ! 

1,28,07 , 

67,71 

66,36 

05,61 

61,67 


Exports. 


COUBTTBIES 

1913-11 

1933-34 

1934-$5 

1935-3G 

1036-37 


B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

1 

* B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

United Kingilom . 

58,35 

48,06 

48.98 

51,80 

65.30 

Aden and Dependencies 

1,40 

73 

75 

83 

1,13 

Ceylon • . . . 

6,04 

0,24 

6,84 

7,46 

7,62 

Straits Settlements 

6,79 

3,34 

3,31 

3,77 

4,42 

Federated Malay States 

22 

61 

56 

76 

84 

Hongkong .... 

7.82 

1,12 

60 

53 

06 

South Africa 

1,20 

1,22 

1,44 

1,68 

1,73 

Mauritius .... 

1,26 

68 ; 

87 

89 

! 87 

Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba 1,02 

69 j 

66 

69 

83 

Canada .... 

1,43 

1,88 

1,72 

1.72 

2,48 

Australia 

. 4.10 

2,98 ; 

2,72 

2,87 

3,23 

New Zealand 

66 

63 

60 

40 

44 

Other Countries . 

1,20 

1,88 i 

2,08 

2.92 

3,32 

“ For orders” cargoes . 

• , — 

— 

*• 

•• 

71 

Total Beitish Eupibb 

. ; 94,39 

i 

69,86 

71,03 

76,22 

93,28 
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The Blritisli Empiire. 

UlEiitedi Kbigtem (Eoiports E4S,07 lakhs. Exports B65,80 lakhs).— 

The value of the total trade of India with the United Kingdom in 1936-37 
amounted to 111,13,37 lakhs, an increase of K9,38 lakhs in comparison with 
1936-36, This improvement is the result of a considerable expansion in expoi ts 
which advanced from R51,80 lakhs to R65,3() lakhs and a decrease in imports 
from R62,19 lakhs to 1148,07 lakhs. Among imported articles, cotton manu- 
factures, forming 18 per cent of the total value of the imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1936-37, declined to 118,86 lakhs from RIO, 79 lakhs in 1935-36. 
Imports of piecegoods totalled 334 million yards valued at R7,3] lakhs as 
against 440 million yards valued at R9,01 lakhs in 1935-36, a decrease of 106 
million yards in quantity and Rl,70 lakhs in value. The decrease under 
piecegoods was shared by all descriptions, viz,, grey, white and coloured, 
imports under these categories falling respectively from 85 million yards to 
53 million yards, from 199 million yards to 164 million yards, and from 155 
million yards to 117 million yards. Cotton twist and yarn also decreased 
from R97J lakhs to R79 lakhs in value and from 10 million lbs. to about 8 
million lbs. in quantity. The main features of India’s trade in cotton manu- 
factures have been discussed in detail in Chapter IT. Decreases were also 
noticed' under silk yarn R6 lakhs), ’woollen manufactures ( — R4 lakhs), 
goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials ( — R3 lakhs) and artificial 
silk yarn ( — R2 lakhs). Imports of wool, raw, however, showed an improve- 
ment (-f-R8 lakhs). Imports of iron and steel from the United Kingdom fell 
from 114,07 lakhs to R3,34 lakhs and those of copper and brass, bronze and 
similar alloys from R34 lakhs and R30 lakhs to R22 lakhs and R24 lakhs, 
respectively. Arrivals of railway wagons, carriages and parts from the 
United Kingdom declined in value from R80 lakhs to R41 lakhs. Imports 
of machinery and millwork showed a slight improvement from R9,25f lakhs 
to R9,26^ lakhs, although there were decreases under cotton spinning and 
jute machinery, which were set off by increases in other descriptions. In 
chemicals, the United Kingdom had shown a progressive improvement in 
previous years, but this was not maintained in the year under review. Imports 
from that country declined by R27J lakhs from R1,74J lakhs to R],47 lakhs. 
Under the head “ Instruments and apparatus a decrease of RIO lakhs> was 
registered as compared with the preceding year, mainly due to smaller imports 
of electrical and musical instruments. Imports of the former fell from Rl,75 
lakhs to Rl,70 lakhs, and of the latter from R14 lakhs to Rll lakhs. Imports 
of hardware and cutlery were valued at Rl,08 lakhs as against Rl,13 lakhs in 
1935-36. Receipts of soap declined from 42,000 cwts. valued at R27 lakhs to 
31,000 cwts. valued at R20 lakhs. Imports of liquors fell from 2,796,000 
gallons to 2,701,000 gallons in quantity, and from Rl,51 lakhs to Rl,46^ 
lakhs in value. Tlie number of motor cars imported during the year from the 
United Kingdom was 6,337, as against 6,744 in 1935-36, while the number of 
omnibuses imported rose from 982 to 1,217. The total value of motor cars 
and omnibuses, however, decreased from Rl,58 lakhs to Rl,55 lakhs. Larger 
receipts of pneumatic motor covers ’were responsible for an improvement of 
R7 lakhs in the imports of rubber manufactures from the United Kingdom, 
which were valued at Rl,64 lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with Rl,47 lakhs 
in 1935-36. Imports of paper and pasteboard declined from R89 lakhs to 
R86 lakhs. Imports of tobacco declined from 1*2 million lbs. to 1-1 million 
lbs. in quantity, but the value rose by about R^ lakh to H35 lakhs. 

m 
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The principal articles exported to the United Eongdom were, as usual» 
tea (B17,18 lakhs), hides and skins (R7,44 lakhs), raw cotton (R6,31 lakhs), 
jute, raw and manufactured (R6,20 lakhs), seeds (R5,15 lakhs), metals and 
ores (R3,30 lakhs), food grains (R2,50 lakhs), raw wool (R2,01 lakhs), and 
oil cakes (ft 1,47 lakhs). These articles taken together represented about 83 
per cent of the total exports to the United Kingdom as in the preceding 
year. Exports of tea declined from 276 million lbs. to 256 million lbs. in 
quantity and from ftl7,75 lakhs to R17,15 lakhs in value. Despatches of 
raw jute increased from 166,100 tons to 188,600 tons in quantity and the 
declared value improved from R2,96 lakhs to H3,48 lakhs. Shipments of 
jute bfiffs rose from 51 million to 70 million in number and in value 
from ftlJ2 lakhs to ftJ,34 lakhs. The yardage recorded under gunny 
cloth also increased from 86 million to 138 million, and the value 
from ft89 lakhs to ftl.34 lakhs. Under hides and sldns, the exports 
of tanned and dressed varieties increased in quantity from 19,200 tons 
to 23.900 tons and in value from 114,83 lakhs to 116,28 lakhs. Raw 
hides and skins increased from 9,200 tons to 9,700 tons in quantity and 
from ft 91 lakhs to R1,I6 lakhs in value. Exports of raw skins of non-Indian 
origin ;ils(^ advanced from 246 tons to 415 tons in quantity and from R80 
lakhs t<» H2,37 lakhs in value. Despatches of raw cotton further improved 
from 81,000 tons (456,100 bales) valued at ft4,51 lakhs to 107, 0(K) tons (600,600 
bales) valued at H6,31 lakhs. There was an increase in the exports of raw 
wool from 34-7 million lbs. valued at ft 1,38 lakhs to 39* 1 million lbs. valued 
at 112,01 laklis. Exports of oilseeds advanced from 179,000 tons valued at 
ft2,57 lakhs to 348,000 tons valued at 115,] 5 lakhs. Shipments of linseed 
rose from iK),l00 tons valued at ft] ,21 lakhs to 217,000 tons valued* at R3,18 
lakhs. The increase under this head was supplemented by larger exports of 
groundnuts and rapeseed, which amounted to 9J,000 tons and 9,300 tons as 
against 62,400 tons and 2,000 tons, respectively, in 1935-36. Cotton seed, 
exports of whicli were insignificant in 1935-36, also aceotmted for an increase 
of 7,700 tons in quantity and of lakhs in value. Exports of castor seed, 
however, registered a fall of 1,900 tons, and amounted to 20,500 tons. The 
total exports of food grains, consisting largely of wheat and rice, amounted 
to 288,000 tons valued at ft2.50 lakhs in 1936-37 or an increase of 207,000 
tons in quantity and of ft] ,86 lakhs in value over 1935-36. Under metals 
and ores, there was an increase of ft29 lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with 
1935-36. Exports of pig iron rose front 66,000 tons valued at ft 15 lakhs to 
182,000 tons valued at lUO lakhs, of pig lead from 827,000 cwts. valued at 
ft],ll lakhs to 1,044,000 cwts. valued at Rl,67 lakhs and of manganese ore 
from 197,000 cwts. valued at R39 lakhs to 216,000 cwts. valued at H44 lakhs. 
Smaller increases were also recorded in the exports of wolfram ore and of 
chromite. Exports of linseed cake fell from 69,400 tons valued at R42 lakhs 
in 1935-36 to 47,100 tons valued at R32 lakhs in 1936-37. Exports of ground- 
nut cake increased in quantity from 148, (X)0 tons to 152,000 tons and in value 
from ft 87 lakhs to ft 1,08 lakhs. Shipments of paraflSn wax showed a decline, 
and amounted to 16, tons (R72 lakhs) as against 19,300 tons (ft82 lakhs) 
in 1935-36. There was a marked improvement in the exports of lac which 
amounted to 183,000 cwts. valued at R54 lakhs as compared with 80,000 
cwts. valued at ft29J lakhs in 1936-36. Exports of fodder, bran and pollards 
also rose by ft24 lakhs to R84 lakhs. Among other articles, raw rubber showed 
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s decrease both in quantity and value, while raw tobacco, mica, teak- 
wood and raw hemp showed increases. 

Ceylon (Imports Rl,76 lakhs. Exports 117,62 lakhs).— The value of 
the total trade with Ceylon improved by R43 lakhs from R8,95 lakhs to 
R9,38 lakhs, due to increases both in imports and exports. Imports advanced 
from Rl,49 lakhs to Rl,76 lakhs, and exports from R7,46 lakhs to R7,62 lakhs. 
These figures do not seem to represent correctly the transactions between 
India and Ceylon as the figures of both imports and exports include, to some 
extent, goods in transit through Ceylon which arc left out in the Indian trade 
returns. Imports of Copra advanced from 35,100 tons (R63 lakhs) to 44,800 
tons (R95 lakhs). There were, how’ever, decreases in the imports of coconut 
oil which amounted to 2,204,000 gallons valued at R27 lakhs as compared with 

3.347.000 gallons valued at R37 lakhs in 1935-36. Imports of tea fell from 

563.000 lbs. valued at H4 lakhs to 350,000 lbs. valued at R3 lakhs. De- 
creases were also noticed under imports of coconuts, hardware and rubber, 
while those of instruments, machinery and spices recorded increases. 

On the export side, the main item was rice, not in the husk, shipments 
of which advanced from 424,000 tons to 428,000 tons in quantity and from 
R3,50 lakhs to R3,51 lakhs in value. Exports of raw rubber declined to 3-9 
million lbs. valued at R16 lakhs from 5*4 million lbs. valued at R17| lakhs 
in 1935-36. Exports of fish, excluding canned fish, increased in quantity 
from 253,000 cwts. to 266,000 cvi:s., the value of the shixmients remaining 
fairly steady at H38 lakhs. Exports of manures amounted to 22,000 tons 
valued at R14 lakhs, a decrease of 2,0(K) tons in quantity and R3 lakhs in 
value, in comparison with the preceding year. Despatches of oil cakes, how- 
ever, rose from 21,000 tons to 23,000 tons without aiiy corresponding increase 
in value. Shipments of coal advanced from 133,000 tons (R13 lakhs) to 

203.000 tons (R17 lakhs), while those of tea fell from 3-5 million lbs. to 2*6 
million lbs. in quantity and from R23 lakhs to R18 lakhs in value. Exports 
of chillies declined from 174,000 cwts. to 137,000 cwts., the value, however, 
remaining fairly constant at R18 lakhs. There were also decreases in fodder, 
bran and pollards, and fruits and vegetables, while oilseeds, building materials 
and cotton manufactures recorded slight increases. 

The Straits Settlements (Imports R3,831akhs» Exports R4,42 lakhs). — 
Imports from the Straits Settlements advanced by R17 lakhs to 
R3,83 lakhs and exports thereto also rose by R65 lakhs to R4,42 lakhs. 
Imports of betelnuts recorded an improvement from 1,218,000 cwts. to 1,346,000 
cwts. in quantity and from R87 lakhs to Rl,08 lakhs in value. Imports of 
other kinds of spices amounted to 24,000 cwts. valued at ROJ lakhs as against 

62.000 cwts. valued at H12 lakhs in the preceding year. There was an increase 
in the imports of coconut oil which amounted to 5*6 million gallons (R64J^ 
iakhs) as compared with 6-2 million gallons (R53J lakhs) in 1935-36. Con- 
signments of mineral oils, chiefly kerosene and fuel oil, rose from 881,000 
gallons (R6J lakhs) to 8,688,000 gallons (R14J lakhs). Receipts of tin, un- 
wrought, fell from 61,000 cwts. (R74 lakhs) to 41,000 cwts, (R57 lakhs). 
There were smaller receipts of fish, chiefly salted, while lac, provisions and 
starch (mostly sago flour) recorded slight increases. 

On the export side, there was an increase in the shipments of rice, not in 
the husk, from 138,000 tons to 161,000 tons in quantity and from Rl,08 lakhs 
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to SI, 20 lakhs in value. Exports of cotton piecegoods (chiefly coloui:ed^ 
further advanced from 8 million yards to 13 million yards in quantity and 
from R30 lakhs to R44 lakhs in value. Shipments of gunny bags, which had 
increased from 4*5 million valued at R12 lakhs in 1934-35 to 5 million valued 
at R14 lakhs in 1935-36 declined again to 4*6 million valued at R12 lakhs. 
Despatches of raw rubber rose in quantity from 7*7 million lbs. to 9*5 million 
lbs. and in value from R20 lakhs to R36 lakhs. Exports of fruits and veget- 
ables valued at RIO lakhs and of wolfram ore at R23 lakhs recorded increases, 
while those of tin ore, chiefly from Burma, valued at R52 lakhs showed a 
decrease. 

East Africa (Imports R3,86 lakhs» Exports Rl»10 lakhs.).-— In this 
group of territories are included Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba, the 
Protectorates of Uganda and Nyasaland, Tanganyika Territory and British 
Somaliland. The total value of the trade with all these territories, taken 
together, amounted to R4,95 lakhs, as compared with R4,82 lakhs in 1935-36. 
On the import side there was a decrease of R9 lakhs (R3,94 lakhs to R3,85 
lakhs). This decline was more than set off by an increase of R22 lakhs (from 
R88 lakhs to Rl,10 lakhs) on the export side. Raw cotton and spices are the 
principal items in the import trade. There has been an enlarged demand for 
East African cotton in recent years, but arrivals of raw cotton wdiich totalled 
40,100 tons valued at R3,41 lakhs in 1936-37 showed a slight decline. Imports 
of spices (mainly cloves) increased from R21 lakhs to H26 lakhs. Under 
exports, shipments of jute gunny bags advanced from 7*6 million (R17-9 
lakhs) to 9*2 million (R18-8 lakhs). Exports of cotton piecegoods increased 
from 3*2 million yards valued at R8 lakhs to 5*0 million yards valued at RIO 
lakhs. Food grains of various kinds exported also increased from 19,600 
tons to 20,400 tons in quantity and in value from R23 lakhs to R24 lakhs. 

Australia (Imports Rl,12 lakhs. Exports R3,23 lakhs.).— The total 
trade wnth Australia showed an increase of R29 lakhs as compared with 1935- 
36. There was an expansion under exports which were valued at R3,23 lakhs, 
as against H2,87 lakhs in 1935-36, while imports declined by R7 lakhs to 
Hi, 12 lakhs. The number of horses imported from Australia was 1,56& 
valued at R8 lakhs as compared with 2,128 valued at R15 lakhs in 1935-36. 
Imports of tallow and stearine declined in quantity from 101,000 cwts. 
to 86,000 cwts. and in value from H22 lakhs to R17J lakhs. Imports 
of zinc rose from- 230,000 cwts. valued at R25J lakhs to 267,000 cwts. 
valued at H28J lakhs, and those of provisions advanced from R12|^ 
lakhs to about R14| lakhs. Receipts of raw wool declinexJ in quantity 
from 4*5 million lbs. to 3*8 million lbs., while higher prices accouiited 
for an increase in value from R27 lakhs to H36 lakhs. In the case* 
of exports, shipments of gunny bags improved from 65 million valued at 
HI, 81 lakhs to 80 million valued at H2,00 lakhs, and those of gunny cloth 
rose from 27 million yards valued at R37 lakhs to 30 million yards valued at 
R38 lakhs. There was a decline in the demand for tea, exports falling from* 
1*9 million lbs. valued at R9J lakhs to 1*0 million lbs. valued at H5J lakhs. 
Exports of linseed increased from 10,000 tons valued at R13 lakhs to 18*000 
tons valued at R27 lakhs. Among other articles of export, there were inoreaseis 
und«* rawv hides and skins, chiefly goat skins, raw cotton and rice. Exports 
of: coffee recorded a furtber> decrease. 
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Canada (Imports B78 lakhs. Exports R2,18 lakhs),— Compared with the 
preceding year imports from Canada declined by R22 lakhs to R72 lakhs. 
Exports thereto, on the other hand, increased from Rl,72 lakhs to R2,18 
lakhs. The decline on the import side was due to a fall in the arrivals of 
motor vehicles, the total value of which during the year amounted to R50i 
lakhs as compared with R76| lakhs in 1935-3G. The number of motor cars 
imported fell from 2,328 to 1,290, and that ofmiotor omnibuses from 2,335 
to 1,719. Imports of aluminium fell from 2,000 ewts. valued at R2 lakhs to 
1,300 cwts. valued at Rl lakh. Imports of carbide of calcium increased from 
21,500 cwts. to 22,400 cwts., but the recorded value at R3 lakhs remained 
practically the same as in 1935-36. Receipts of rubber manufactures were 
valued at Rl lakh as in the preceding year. The principal items of exports 
to Canada arc jute manufactures and tea. The exports of gunny cloth im- 
proved by 25 million yards to 100 million yards in quantity, and in value by 
R14 lakhs to R88 lakhs, and ihose of gunny bags, which are comparatively 
small, were valued at R3| lakhs as against K2 lakhs in 1935-36. Direct 
shipments of tea improved from 13 million lbs. (RG4 lakhs) to 15 million lbs. 
(R75 lakhs). Exports of woollen carpets and rugs improved by Rl lakh to 
R4 lakhs. Canada did not show any interest in Indian linseed in the preced- 
ing year, but took 7,rX)0 tons valued at R12 lakhs in the year under review. 

The Union of South Africa (Imports R34 lakhs. Exports Rl,73 lakhs).— 
Tlic exports improved by R15 lakhs to Rl,73 lakhs owing mainly 
to better chunand for rice and gunny cloth. Imports also advanced by R3 
lakhs to R34 lakhs. Under imports, coal recorded an increase from 19,000 
tons valued at R3 lakhs to 37,000 tons valued at R5-J lakhs. Receipts of 
barks for tanning increased from 262.000 cwts. to 431,000 cwts. in quantity 
and from R13 lakhs to Hi 9 lakhs in value. On the export side, there was an 
increase in the despatches of jute bags, shipments totalling 29 million valued 
at R68 laklis, as against 25 million valued at RG7 lakhs in 1935-36. Ship- 
ments of gunny cloth also rose from 8*5 million yards to 12*0 million yards 
with a corresponding increase in value from RIOJ lakhs to R13J lakhs. Exports 
of rice, not in the husk, increased from 25,700 tons to 32,800 tons in quantity 
and in value from R28 laklis to R36 lakhs. Exports of paraffin wax also 
showed a small increase, while those of oilseeds declined. 

Hongkong (Imports R53 lakhs. Exports R66 lakhs). — There was an 
improvement both in the imports from and exports to Hongkong during the 
year under review. Imports were valued at R53 lakhs as against R42 lakhs 
in 1935-36 and exports thereto at R66 lakhs, or an inefroase of R13 lakhs over 
1935-36. Imports of electrical instruments, valued at R8,l lakhs, accounted 
for an increase of R3 lakhs, and those of provisions at RIO laklis and of silk 
piecegoods at R5 lakhs, recorded an increase of R2 laklis cacdi. Imports of 
cotton twist and yarn which had totalled 497,000 lbs. valued at R34 lakhs in 
1935-36, sliowed a sharp decline to 159,000 lbs. valued at Rl|- lakhs. On the 
export side, the number of gunny bags showed an increase from 9 million 
valued at R21 lakhs to 12 million valued at R24 laklis. Exports of coal, 
which had been on the decline in recent years, disappeared altogether during 
the year under review. The total value of the exports of drugs and medicines, 
however, increased from R4| lakhs to R8 lakhs. There was an appreciable 
increase^ in the exports of rice, not in the husk, from 5,100 tons (R4 lakhs) 
to 14,000 tons (RIO lakhs), while those of raw jute and tobacco showed. slighfc 
decreases. 
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FobBISN CfOUKTBIBS. 

The following tables show the imports from and exports to the principal 
Buropean and other foreign countries : — 

ImpoHi. 


ComrTBiss 

• 

1913-14 

j 1634-3S 

1936-36 

1936-37 

European Countries — 

Union of Sooialist Soviet Eepublios 

B (lakhs) 

6 

; B (lakhs) 

1,67 

B (lakhs) 

1,61 

BfUkh.) 

1,26 

Sweden • • • • 

• 

52 

i 09 

1,14 

94 

Normy .... 


23 

j 50 

68 

48 

Denmark . • , . 


4 

14 

32 

18 

Oennanj • • • • 


12,67 

10,10 

12,S4 

12,13 

Netherlands • • • 


1,65 

1,30 

1,34 

1,33 

Belgium . • • . 


4.26 

2,16 

2,44 

2,81 

Franoe • • • • 


2,69 

1,63 

1,29 

1,14 

Spain . • • . 


10 

24 

22 

18 

Switserland • • 


69 

1,34 

1.47 

1,42 

Italy 


2,20 

3,02 

2,00 

1.21 

AiUStna • • • • 


^ r 

63 

43 

38 

Htingaiy , • . . 


1 ‘•“1 

8 

24 

10 

Cseohoslovakia • • 



88 

68 

78 

Other Countries • 


69 ! 

03 

84 

88 

Total Eubofuaxt Countuibs 


30,08 { 

26,31 

26,94 

26,22 

Other Formgn Countries— 

Arabia . * , 


« I 

28 

28 

28 

®ra^ • • • • • 


1 

62 

60 

54 

Iran 


71 1 

2.09 

2,36 

2,18 

Java 


10,76 j 

1,91 

1.74 

44 

Netherlands Indies . * • 


90 

30 

31 

23 

Siam 


28 

1,94 

81 

26 

French Indo-China • 


• • 

67 

66 

41 

China • • • • 


1.71 

2.07 

1,86 

1,30 

Japan • • • • 


4,78 

20,80 

21,84 

21.27 

Kgypt • • • • 


30 

1,67 

1,53 

1,94 

Portuguese East Africa * • 


16 

27 

46 

28 

United States of America • 


4,79 

8,41 

8,94 

8,16 

Other Countries • • • 


16 

70 

66 

08 

TOTAtvOTHSB FOBBIOV OOXTHTBIXS 


25,10 

41,63 

41,92 

38,35 
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Foreign Countries. 


Etrportt. 


OOUITTBIES 

191314 

1034-35 

1936-36 

1036.37 

Bniopean OountrieB-- 



R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

« (lakhs) 

Union of Sooialigt Soviet Kepnbliofl 

2,47 

8 

86 

43 

Swedon • • • 



42 

38 

41 

41 

Norway 

a 


5 

36 

40 

46 

Poland , . , 





68 

82 

94 

Qmmmy . 

• 


26,42 

7,27 

9.69 

9,60 

Netherlands 



4,42 

3,35 

3,73 

4,46 

Belgium • • • 

• 


12.10 

4,41 

5,64 

7.39 

France • , , 



17,72 

5,36 

7.20 

8,08 

Spain • • • • 

• 


2,23 

1,39 

1,78 

62 

Italy .... 

• 


7,89 

6,87 

3,64 

4,86 

Austria 



J 10.01 [ 

1 

4 

3 

Hungary 



2 

3 

4 

Greece 



9 

61 

48 

48 

I'urkey, European 

0 


11 

16 

10 

20 

Turkey, Asiatic « 

• 


2,94 

17 

8 

16 

Other Oountries . 



64 

74 

86 

1,42 

1,6.1 

** For orders *’ Cargoes . 



— 


•• 

Total EtrBoFUAU Couktbxes 

t 

87,61 

30,66 1 

34,95 

41,22 

Other Foreign Countries — 




1 

1 


Egypt 



2,27 

1,28 1 

1 1,28 

1,39 

Arabia 



1,69 

98 

1 l,0i 

1,11 

Iraq .... 



— 

67 

1 56 

1 79 

Iran • • « • 



1.41 

48 

! 67 

1,46 

Java .... 



1,95 

60 

S 47 

79 

Siam .... 



95 

1,16 

92 

62 

China .... 



6,71 

2,64 

1,88 

1,26 

Japan • . • • 



22,69 

24,81 

22,07 

30,33 

Portuguese East Africa . 



62 

79 

84 

96 

United States of America 



21,85 

13,14 

16,66 

19,16 

Cuba . • • . 



66 

66 

78 

81 

Argentioa • 

Chue .... 



3,14 

1.06 

2,74 

26 

2,07 

37 

3.08 

32 

Other Oountries . • 



3,08 

3,64 

3,71 

4,26 

** For orders ** Cargoes . 



— 

•• 


1,63 

Total otheb Foreiqk Couhtbixs 


66,98 

j 63.63 

63,11 

67.87 


Japan (Imports R21,27 lakhs. Exports B30,33 lakhs).— In spite of a 
decrease of R67 lakhs in the value of imports from Japan, the total trade 
with that coimtry advanced by R7,60 lakhs owing to larger exports of Indian 
cotton in 1936-37. Imports wre distributed over a large variety of iteiM 
of which the more important w'cre cotton manufactures (H7,f56 lakhs), artificial 
silk (R3,63 lakhs), silk manufactures (Bl,30 lakhs), wool manufactures (BS9 
lakhs), glass and glassware (1162 lakhs), iron and steel (R47 lakhs), raw silk 
(R36 lakhs), hardware (R34 lakhs), chemicals (R28 lakhs), earthenware and 
porcelain (R27 lakhs), rubber manufactures (R19 lakhs), machinery and mill- 
work (R18 lakhs), electrical instruments and apparatus (R17 lakhs), copper 
wrought (R16 lakhs ), provisions and oilman’s stores and stationery, excluding 
paper (R15 lakhs each), mixed or yellow metal for .sheathing (R13 lakhs), 
paper and pasteboard (R12 lakhs), paints and painters’ materials (RIO lakhs), 
and boots and shoes (R7 lakhs). Thej3e together repre.sent 80 per cent of the 
total imports in 1936-37, as compared with 82 per cent in 1935-36. The value 
of imports of cotton manufactures recorded a decrease of Rl,25 lakhs. 
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Imports of cotton piecegoods amounted to R6,58 lakhs and cotton yarn Bl,37 
laklis. It will be seen from the table on the margin that there were decreases 

under all descriptions of 

cotton piecegoods. Im- 

(In thousands of yards) cotton twist and 


— 

1913-14 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1035-86 

1980-37 

Clrey 

7,108 

141,626 

193,753 

246,065 

208,243 

White 

58 

75,177 

40,262 

58,245 

48,087 

Coloured, etc 

; 1,735 

124,046 

139,759 

191,428 

160,617 


yarn declined from 21-3 
million lbs. valued at 
Rl,79 lakhs to 15*8 
million lbs. valued at 
HI ,37 lakhs. Imports 
of cotton hosiery record- 
ed a further decline of 


R17 lakhs and were valued at H29 lakhs as against R46 lakhs in 1935-30. 
The value of imports of silk manufactures also declined from HI, 64 lakhs 
to Hi, 30 lakhs, there being smaller receipts of both silk yarn and piecegoods. 
Imports of artificial silk yarn and manufactures, however, increased in value 
from H2,G4 lakhs to H3,53 lakhs. The value of woollen manufactures, which 
had decliruMl from HI, 36 lakhs in 1934-35 to H78 lakhs in 1935-36, rose to 


H89 lakhs in 1936-37. Imports of boots and shoes were halved in the year 
under review, and totalled 1 million pairs valued at R7 Lakhs as compared 
with 2 million pairs valued at H14 lakhs in 1935-36. The value of apparel 
imported, however, advanced from H29 lakhs to H41 lakhs. Imports of 
toys and requisites for games, valued at H24 lakhs, recorded a fall of H2 lakhs. 
Imports of glassware fell from R65 lakhs to R62 lakhs, of chemicals from 
R36 lakhs to R28 lakhs, of hardware from R36 lakhs to R34 lakhs, while 
those of provisions and oilman’s stores and stationery advaiujed respectively 
from Hll lakhs and H13 lakhs to R15 lakhs each. Imports of mixed or 
yellow metal for sheathing dropped from 114,000 (‘wts. to 45,000 cwts. in 
quantity and in value from H30 lakhs to Hi 3 lakhs. Imports of paints and 
painters’ materials were valued at RIO lakhs, or a decrease of HI lakh as 
compared with the preceding year and those of earthenware and porcelain, 
at R27 lakhs recorded an increase of the like amount; while those of paper and 
pasteboard remained stationary at R12 laklis. It is worth mentioning that 
Japan sent out 36 motor cars valued at H37,000 during the year under 


review. 


On the export side, cotton, by far the most important item, represented 
84 per cent of the total exports to Japan in 1936-37, as compared with 81 
per cent in 1935-36 and 87 per cent in 1934-35, Shipments during the year 
under review amounted to 433,000 tons valued at R25,41 lakhs as against 

314.000 tons valued at H17,94 lakhs in the preceding year. Despatches 
of pig iron fell from 397,000 tons (R92 lakhs) to 306, OOO' tons (R69 lakhs) 
and those of pig lead from 392,500 cwts. to 312,500 cwts. in quantity with an 
increase in value from H54| lakhs to H59 lakhs. Shipments of raw jute 
increased from 23,5(K) tons to '35,400 tons in quantity, the corresponding 
increase in value beihg from R40 lakhs to R58 lakhs. Exports of oil cakes 
which were comparatively small in 1935-36, advanced from 8,000 tons to 

13.000 tons ill quantity and from H3 lakhs to R6 lakhs in value. Over 67,000 
cwts. of shellac valued at R21 lakhs were exported to Japan in 1936-37 as 
against 54,000 cwts. valued at fil9 lakhs in the preceding year. Despatches 
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of bags farther advanced from 19'7 million (fi48 lakhs) to 30*2 million 
(fi64 laMis). There were also small increases in the exports of rice, hides 
and skins, sandalwood, pulses and mica while those of tobacco showed a 
decline. 

13ie United States of America (Imports 118,16 lakhs, Exports 1119,16 
lakhs) . — In the case of the United States of America also, exports advanced 
from B16,55 lakhs to R19,16 lakhs, while imports declined from H8,94 lakhs 
to fi8,]6 lakhs, with the result that the total trade at fi27,32 lakhs with the 
United States of America showed an imjrease of 111,83 lakhs. The fall in im- 
ports was due to smaller receipts of American cotton which in the year under 
review amounted only to 1,000 tons valued at H8 lakhs as against 10,000 
tons valued at R91 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of machinery and 
millwork, however, rose in value from Rl,17 lakhs to fil,25 lakhs. Eeceipts of 
raw tobacco also advanced from 1*5 million lbs. valued at E23 lakhs in 1935-36 
to 3*1 million lbs. valued at B.42 lakhs. The value of imports of motor 
vehicles rose from Bl ,60 laklis to Bl ,72 lakhs. The number of cars imported 
increased from 3,851 to 3,870, and that of omnibuses from 5,051 to 6,012. 
Smaller increases were also noticeable under instruments and apparatus, 
building materials and stationery. There was, however, a decline of R4 lakhs 
in the imports of mineral oils. Imports of lubricating oils declined in quantity 
from 15 million gallons to 14*5 million gallons and from R88 lakhs to H83 lakhs 
in value. Imports of kerosene oil were coniparatively small, and accounted 
for a decline of Bl lakli from B3 lakhs to B2 lakhs* There were no imports of 
petrol in 1935-36, but in the year under review, 15,000 gallons valued at 
Kll, OCX) were received. Imports of cotton piecegoods further declined from 

732.000 yards valued at B2 lakhs to 202,000 yards valued at lakh. Imports 
of copper wrought declined from 64,000 cwts. valued at R17 lakhs to 32,000 
cwts. valued at BIO lakhs in 1936-37. There was also a decline of H5 lakhs 
in the imports of hardware and of B2 lakhs under rubber manufactures which 
were valued at B26 lakhs and B14 lakhs, respectively, in the year under 
review. 

On the export side, there was an improved demand for jute and jute cloth. 
Despatches of raw jute increased from 79,000 tons valued at Rl,36 lakhs to 

88.000 tons valued at HI. 59 lakhs. Shipments of jute cloth increased from 
775 million yards valued at R7,3] lakhs to 1,040 million yards valued at 
B8,65 lakhs, while those of gunny bags exported numbered 16*4 million as 
in the preceding year, tbe value, however, recording a fall of H2 lakhs. Ex- 
ports of lac advanced from 1 72,000 cwts. to 367,000 cwts. in quantity and 
from H56 lakhs to Bl,()2 lakhs in value. Under hides and skins, despatches 
of goat skins, representing the bulk of the shipments in this group, fell from 
13,600 tons (Rl,09 lakhs) to 11,400 tons (Rl,52 lakhs). Exports of tanned 
and dressed hides and skins, however, increased from 351 tons (1^8 lakhs) to 
460 tons (RIO lakhs). Exports of linseed continued to decline and amounted 
to 17,000 tons valued at H25 lakhs as against 31,000 tons valued at R42 lakhs 
in 1936-36. Exports of fruits and vegetables, consisting largely of cashewnuts, 
wore valued at Rl,03 lakhs in the year under review as against Rl,13 lakhs 
in the preceding year. Exports of raw wool were valued at RG5 lakhs, or an 
increase of R8 lakhs bver 1936-36, 
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Ownumy (Imports B12.18 lakbs, Espmts B9,60, lakhs). — Impoi^ from 
Germany received a set back in the year under review and declined by 
B21 lakhs to B12,13 lakhs, but exports to that country advanced slightly 
by B1 lakh to B9,60 lakhs. The trade figures for the past four years as 
compared with the pre-war average are shown below ; — 


— 

( Pre-War 
j average 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

[ 1936-37 

Imports .... 
£<x^rts« inclnding re-exports 

1 B (lakhs) 

« 1 9,35 

. > 22.36 

B (lakbs) 
8,89 
9,92 

B (lakhs) 
10,10 
7,27 

1 B (lakhs) 
12,35 
9,69 

1 B (lakhs) 

! 12,13 

9.60 


The trade in the principal articles imported from Germany is shown in 
the following table : — 


— 

Units 

Pre-War average 
(IdOO-tO to 
1918-14) 

1084-85 

r — 

1035-86 

1086-87 



r 

Lbs. (000) 

11.671 

13,434 

18,768 

11.666 

AUzarfne and other ooaltar dyes • 










H (00(^ 

77,20 

1,00,68 

2,00,04 

1,79,01 




Tons (000) 

186 

82 

08 

48 

Iron and steel 











B (000) 

1,55,02 

54.46 

08,88 

71.58 



■ 

OwtB. (OCiO) 

188 

365 

380 

241 

H 

1 

8 

1 

1 











B (000) 

04,07 

04,87 

98,84 

76,47 

Hardware .... 



B (000) 

57.24 

05,80 

1,08.38 

08,71 

Hachlaery and mUIwork . 



B (000) 

80,27 

1,26,53 

1,64,88 

2,02,82 

QIasi and glaMware 

• 


E(OOO) 

23,60 

18,04 

18,40 

15,72 

IJqnora-— 


r 

Gallons (000) 

521 

865 

450 

437 

Ale, beer and porter • 

. 










B (000) 

13,14 

9,82 

11,74 

11,28 




Gallons (000) 

148 

14 

14 

12 

Spirit . • • • 

. ^ 










B (000) 

6,43 

8,06 

3,78 

8,35 



• 

Gallons (000) 

687 

385 

409 

454 

Totil Liquors 

- 










B (000) 

10.41 

14,82 

16,06 

15,22 

Paper and pasteboard-^ 

I 

r 

Owta. (000) 

67 

74 

321 

431 

Jmntlng paper 

. 










B (000) 

7,16 

8.05 

20,87 

88,04 



r 

CmtM. (000) 

— 

171 

507 

675 

Total Paper and Pasteboard 










B (000) { 

21,82 1 

26,09 

67,22 

71.01 

Woollen manulaetnree 



B (000) 

00,62 1 

10,15 

13,81 

17,82 



r 

Tons (000) 

68 

60 

81 

78 

Salt 

. \ 

f 

1 


1 





L 

B (OOU) 1 

0.46 I 

0,75 I 

13,08 

i 13,21 



r 

Tons I 

1,700 

151 

076 


Sugar Id D.S. and above Undudino beet)^ 

1 

j 






(n) 

L 

B (000) 

8,42 

18 

70 

. , 

Haberdashery and mlUlnory . 



B (000 ) 1 

22,10 

8,02 

0,04 

8,56 

Ootton manufactares— 



i 





Hoalery .... 



B (000) 1 

15.06 

1,25 

1,18 

97 




i 

o 

• 

4,016 

185 

183 

314 

Coloured plecegoods « 











B (000) 

22.80 

1.15 

1,26 

1,50 



r 

Lbs. (000) 

0,843* 

117 

43 

268 

Blankets 

. 









L 

B (000) 

63,28 • 

44 

14 

74 

Total Cotton manufacturbs 

ineftfdins 






twiat and yarn • 

, 


B (000) 

88,71 

4,30 

4,18 

5,01 

Artiacial silk manufactures. 

in^uding 







yam .... 

« 

, 

B (000) 

— 

2,61 

2,40 

8,73 

Goods of sUk, mixed with other mate- i 


Yds. (000) 

1,514 

307 

210 

839 

rials .... 

. H 









B (000) 

15,80 

8,88 

2,26 

2,52 


* Two years* average only. 

(a) Figure from 1034-35 represent Sugar 23 B. 8. and above {including beet). 
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The following table shows the priuoipsl articles exported to Germanr as 
recorded in the Indian Sea-Borne Trade Accounts : — 


Jote^niw « « • • < 

Grain* pntoa and fionr^ 

Bloe ««•••« 

Wheat 

Totai, grain, pulse, ete. 

Cotton, raw . • • • • 

Seeds 

fildee and aUna* raw • . • 

Lao • • • * • 

Coir mannfactures • . • • 

Bonea (for mannfactiifing porpoaea). 

Hemp, raw ... 


Halts 

Pre-War average 
(1900-10 to 
1018-14) 

1084-85 

1835-36 i 

1936-37 

r Toni (000) 

164 

137 

162 j 

134 

1 E(OOO) 

4,00,40 

2,00,04 

2,73,22 ; 

2,36,37 

r Tons (000) 

845 

158 

79 ! 

64 

t E(OOO) 

' Tom (000) 

3,41,37 

16 

88,30 

54,95 ; 

88,79 

9 

il(OOO) 

' Tom (000) 

17,87 

464 

'*169 

79 1 

8,22 

68 

. R(OOO) 

' Tom (000) 

4,48,80 

63 

80,78 

27 

55,00 1 
47 ' 

47,04 

38 

\ E(OOO) 

' Tom (000) 

4,45,06 

177 

1,86,81 

70 

2,60,71 ; 
86 

2,28,16 

100 

V B(OOO) 

■ Tons (000) 

3,46,50 

19 

80,40 

6 

1,31,26 

7 ; 

1,60,81 

S 

( B(OOO) 

' Owts. (000) 

2,58,07 

88 

33,25 

47 

46,49 : 
55 

54,81 

86 

1 B(OOO) 

^ Tons (000) 

87,67 

10 

18,82 

5 

14,96 

8 

28,04 

5 

\ R(OOO) 

Tons (000) 

22,55 

10* 

10.60 

5 

15,74 , 

5 , 

9,23 

12 

\ B(OOO) 

' CWM. (000) 

7,69* 

57 

8,18 

49 

8,36 ! 
68 

7,67 

47 

1 fi (000) 

8,48 

4,09 

6,25 

4,07 


* Hepieseni figures tor bones crushed, uncmshed and bonemea). 


Comparing the figures for 1936-37 with the preceding year, there was, in^ 
the case of imports, an increase of R38 lakhs under machinery and millwork, 
of R14 lakhs under paper and pasteboard, of R5 lakhs under woollen manu- 
factures, and of Rif lakhs under artificial silk manufactures. On the other 
hand, there were decreases under iron and steel ( — R27 lakhs), brawss and 
copper ( — R23 lakhs), coal-tar dyes ( — R22 lakhs) and glass and glassware 
( — H3 lakhs). In the case of exports, oilseeds recorded an increase of R30 
lakhs, wheat, raw hides and skins and lac of H8 lakhs each, while there were 
decreases under raw cotton and raw jute ( — R38 lakhs each), rice ( — R16 
lakhs) and coir manufactures ( — R7 lakhs). 

Belgium (Imports R2,81 lakhs. Exports R7,39 lakhs).— The total value 
of India’s trade with Belgium amounted to RIO, 20 lakhs as compared 
with R7,98 lakhs in the preceding year. Both imports and exports showed 
improvement, the former increasing from R2,44 lakhs to R2,8l lakhs, and the 
latter from R5,54 lakhs to R7,39 lakhs. The variations under the principal 
articles imported from Belgium are shown in the following table ; — 


1934.35 1935-36 1936-37 

B (lakhs) R (lakhs) R (lakhs) 


Iron and steel 



88 

1,00 

84 

Cotton manufactures 



2 

2 

2 

Precious stones 



34 

30 

75 

Machinery and millwork 



17 

28 

31 

Glass and glassware 



13 

14 

13 

Vehicles • . • * . 



7 

10 

8 
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In the case of exports, shipmeistB of raw jute at 70,008 tons ^^acoeedeA the 
previous year’s total of 66,000 tons by 14,000 tons in quantity, with a corre- 
sponding increase in value from R1,00 lakhs to Rl,24 lakhs. Exports of raw 
cotton showed a further improvement to 55,600 tons valued at 113,20 lakhs as 
against 40,200 tons valued at B2,20 lakhs in 1935-36. Export^s of raw hemp 
increased from 200,000 cwts. valued at R18 lakhs to 236,000 cwts. valued 
at R22 lakhs. Exports of groundnuts during the year rose from 9,200 tons 
valued at R14 lakhs in 1935-36 to 26,500 tons valued at R43 lakhs. Des- 
patches of oil cakes also advanced from 22,000 tons (R14 lakhs) to 24,000 tons 
(R15 lakhs). Among other articles of export, increases were noticeable under 
manures (from R7 lakhs to H18 lakhs) and wool raw (from Rll lakhs to R15 
lakhs). The quantity of zinc or spelter shipped fell from 1,398,000 cwts. to 
1.205,000 cwts. without any appreciable fall in value. Exports of raw hides 
and skins and parafliri wax recorded a decline and were valued at H2 lakhs 
and RIO lakhs as compared with R8 lakhs and R14 laklis, respectively, in 
1935-36. Exports of rice, not in the husk, did not show any variation and 
remained the same as in 1935-36, inz,, 8,000 tons valued at R5 lakhs. 

Prance (Imports 111,14 lakhs. Exports R8,08 lakhs).~-Tho trade with 
France rose from R8,49 lakhs to R9,22 lakhs. While imports fell by R15 lakhs 
to R1,I4 lakhs, the exports improved from R7,20 lakhs to R8,08 lakhs. The 
principal articles imported from France were liquors, metals, drugs and medi- 
cines, machinery and millwork, dyeing and tanning substances, chemicals, 
oils and cotton manufactures. The variations in the import trade are shown 
in the table below : — 


Liquors ...... 

1934*35 

R (lakhs) 

32 

1935-30 

R (lakhs) 

33 

1936-37 
R (lakhs) 
32 

Metals ...... 

16 

15 

11 

Drugs and medioines 

10 

12 

9 

Machinery and M^illwork . 

17 

0 

4 

Dyeing and tanning substances . 

4 

6 

4 

Chemicals ..... 

4 

4 

4 

Oils 

3 

4 

3 

Cotton manufactures 

5 

4 

6 


On the export side, the principal bommodities were, as usual, groundnuts, 
raw cotton, raw jute, coffee, manganese ore, linseed and hides and skins. 
Exports of groundnuts advanced in quantity from 141,000 tons to 163,000 
tons and from R2,29 lakhs to R2.72 lakhs in value. There was also an improve- 
ment in the exports of raw jute which amounted to 86,000 tons (Rl,58 lakhs) 
as agairivst 75,000 tons (HI, 37 lakhs) in 1935-3(5. Exports of coffee advanced 
from 83,000 cwts. to 87.000 cwts. in quantity with a decrease in value 
from R36 lakhs to R31 lakhs. Shipments of raw cotton at 28,000 tons vjilued 
at Rl,58 lakhs were smaller than in 1935-36 by 2,000 tons in quantity and 
by R4 lakhs in value. Exports of manganese ore also declined from 119,000 
tons valued at R2l lakhs in 1935-36 to 87,000 tons valued at R17 lakhs in the 
year under review. Shipments of linseed amounted to 8,000 tons as in the 
preceding year, the value, however, recording an increase of R1 lakh. Exports 
of raw hides and skins showed an improvement and were valued at R21 lakhs 
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as against fill lakhs in 1935-36. Increases were also noticeable under rapeseed^ 
lac and pulses^ while there were decreases under castor seed and essential oils. 

Italy (Imports fil>21 lakhs. Exports fi4,88 lakhs).— The deadlock which 
had been brought about in the trade relations of Italy as a result of the 
simultaneous application of sanctions ” against Italy and ‘‘ counter-sanc- 
tions ’’ by her continued during part of the year under review. The applica- 
tion of sanctions was withdrawn from the 15th July, 1936. In spite of serious 
attempts on the part of Italy to enlarge her export trade, the general resump- 
tion of trade to anything like the pre-sanctions level proved difficult to 
establish. The exchange situation which had emerged during the sanctions 
regime added to the difficulties. The total value of India’s trade with Italy, 
however, advanced from R5,54 lakhs in 1935-36 to fi6,07 lakhs in 1936-37. 
Imports further declined from ft2,00 lakhs to Rl,21 lakhs, while exjwrts 
advanced from R3,64 lakhs to fi4,86 lakhs. The value of woollen manu- 
factures imported fell from 1142 laklis to R24 lakhs. Imports of woollen 
blankets declined from 4-2 million lbs. to 2-5 million lbs., the decline in value 
being from R31 lakhs to R19 lakhs. Receipts of woollen pieoegoods were 
reduced to 56,000 yards valued at HlJ lakhs, imports in the preceding year 
being 68,000 yards valued at lakhs. Imports of unspecified descriptions 
of woollen manufactures recorded a fall of R3| lakhs. Cotton manufactures, 
however, showed a small increase from R3J lakhs to R3| lakhs. Imports 
under this head, as in previous years, consisted mainly of coloured, printed 
and dyed goods, receipts of which slightly advanced from 0*6 million yards 
valued at fi2 lakhs to 0*7 million yards valued at R2J lakhs. Under artificial 
silk yarn, there was a decrease of 2 million lbs. in quantity and of R12 lakhs 
in value, imports having totalled 1*9 million lbs. valued at fil2 lakhs in 1936- 
37. Under goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials, there was a 
reduction of 200,000 yards in quantity and of R2 lakhs in value. There 
were also decreases under machinery and millwork ( — R9 lakhs), quicksilver 
( — R4J lakhs), instruments, etc. ( — R2J lakhs) and dyeing and tanning 
substances ( — fil| lakhs), while fruits and vegetables and drugs and medicines 
recorded an increase of R4J lakhs and B1 J lakhs, respectively. 

On the export side, tliere was an increase of 2,000 tons (from 28,000 tons 
to 30,000 tons) under raw cotton, the corresponding increase in value being 
R28 lakhs (from fil,42 lakhs to Rl,70 lakhs). Shipments of oilseeds also 
advanced from 31,000 tons to 74,000 tons in quantity and from R48 lakhs 
to Rl,27 lakhs in value. Despatches of groundnuts totalled 62,000 tons 
{fil,08 lakhs) as against a low record of 18,000 tons (R30 lakhs) in 1935-36. 
Exports of linseed, however, dropped from 6,700 tons (R9 lakhs) in 1935-36 
to 700 tons (HI lakh) in the year under review. Exports of jute, on the 
other hand, rose from 49,000 tons to 76,000 tons in quantity and in value from 
R89 lakhs to Rl,40 lakhs. Exports of raw cow hides further declined and 
amounted to 1,600 tons (fi9 lakhs) as against 2,200 tons (R12 lakhs) in 1935- 
36. Shipments of coffee declined from 6,500 cwts. valued at R3J lakhs to 
3,100 cwts. valued at R2 lakhs, while those of rice declined in quantity from 
12,900 tons to 12,300 tons, the value, however, remaining steady at RIO lakhs. 

The Mgtheriapds (Ims^ filt8& lakhs, Esqpiarts R4,46 laUis).— The 

total, value of. the trade with the l^therlands amoimted to fi5,79 lakhs in 
1936*-37 as compasedwitff lakhs in the preceding year. Importe declined 
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hj only R1 lakh to fil,33 lakhs, while exports advanced by B73 lakhs to 
B4,19 lakhs. Imports under the head ‘‘ Instruments and apparatus,” con- 
sisting mainly of electric bulbs, decreased from B17 lakhs to fill lakhs and 
those of drugs and medicines from R7|^ lakhs to R3J lakhs. There was a 
decrease of fif lakli each under imports of artificial silk and machinery which 
were valued at R| lakh and R6 lakhs, respectively. Receipts of liquor, chiefly 
ale and beer, were valued at B13 lakhs, or Rf lakh more than in 1935-36. 
There was also an increase in the imports of provisions which were valued at 
R29J lakhs as compared with R24f lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of 
cotton piecegoods sliowed a small increase in quantity from 1*7 million yards 
to 1-9 millioji yards, but the value stood at R5 lakhs, almost the same as in 
1935-36. Imports of precious stones rose by R4 lakhs to R5| lakhs. On the 
export side, shipments of grouiulnuts increased from 95,000 tons to 129,000 
tons in quantity and in value from Rl,54 lakhs to R2,13 lakhs. The quantity 
of rice exported fell from 70.000 tons to 46,0(X) tons, the corresponding decrease 
in value being from R45 lakhs to R33 lakhs. Exports of raw cotton rose from 
7,900 tons to 9,000 tons in quantity and from R38 lakhs to R50 lakhs in value. 
Exports of raw jute increased in quantity from 19,500 tons in 1935-36 to 
19,800 tons without any corresponding gain in value wliieh remained at R36 
lakhs as in the preceding year. Shipments of oil cakes increased in value 
from R5 lakhs to Hll lakhs. 

Java (Imports R44 lakhs, Exports R79 lakhs). — There was a sharp 
decline of Rl,30 lakhs under imports and an increase of R32 lakhs under exports 
during the year under review. Prior to 1936-37, sugar was by far the most 
important item in the import trade, but with the dovelopmont of the indigenous 
sugar industry it was possible for India to dispense with any large supplies 
from abroad. Imports of sugar from Java amounted to 15,000 tons valued 
at R13 lakhs in the year under review as against 150,000 tons valued at Rl,40 
lakhs in 1935-36. These represented 30 per cent of the total value of imports 
in 1936-37 as compared with 80 per cent in the year preceding. Another 
item of importance is denatured spirit, imports of which also steadily declined 
from R5| lakhs in 1934-35 to R3| lakhs in 1935-36 and to R2f lakhs in 1936- 
37. Arrivals of sugar machinery accounted for an increase in the imports of 
machinery and millwork which were valued at R6 lakhs as compared with 
R2 lakhs in 1935-36. On the export side, jute gunny bags were in better 
demand, shipments of which rose from 13 million valued at R36 lakhs in 1935- 
36 to 27 million valued at R67 lakhs in 1936-37. Shipments of rice, however, 
declined from 4,000 tons valued at R3 lakhs to 600 tons valued at nearly r| 
lakh. 

China (Imports Rl,89 lakhs, Exports Rl,86 lakhs). — There was a further 
decline in India’s trade with China owing mainly to a fall in the imports 
of cotton twist and j^arns. The total imports from that country fell by 
R46 lakhs to Rl,39 lakhs. Exports also declined from Rl,88 lakhs 
to Rl,26 lakhs. Imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted to 4*8 million 
lbs. valued at R37 lakhs in 1986-37 as compared with 12*9 million lbs. valued 
at H90 lakhs, or a decrease of 63 per cent in quantity and of 69 per cent in 
value. There was, however, an increase in the imports of raw silk accompanied 
by decreases under silk yarn and silk piecegoods. Imports of raw silk advanced 
from 600,000 lbs. valued at R14 lakhs in 1935-36 to 800,000 lbs. valued at 
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H26 lakhs in the year under review. Receipts of silk yarn fell from 480,000 
lbs. (R12| lakhs) to 461,000 lbs. (RIOJ lakhs), and those of silk piecegoods 
declined from 3*8 million yards valued at ftl3 lakhs to 3*3 million yards valued 
at R12 lakhs. Imports of tea, mostly green, decreased from 3*1 million 
lbs. to 2*0 million lbs. in quantity and from R16 lakhs to R8 lakhs in value. 
Under exports, rice recorded a decrease from 72,000 tons valued at R50 lakhs 
to 17,000 tons valued at H12 lakhs. Exports of raw cotton continued to 
decline and amounted to 33,0(K) tons valued at R72 lakhs as against 19,000 
tons valued at Rl,05 lakhs in 1935-36. Despatches of gunny bags advanced 
from 0*7 million pieces valued at Rif lakhs to 2*3 million pieces valued at R5 
lakhs. Exports of gunny cloth also improved from O’O million yards valued 
at Rf lakh to 2*5 million yards valued at R2f lakhs. There were small 
increases in the exports of wood and lac while raw jute recorded a decrease. 

Iraq (Imports R64 lakhs, Exports R79 lakhs).-~Tho value of the imports 
from Iraq improved from R50 lakhs to R54 lakhs, and that of exports 
thereto from R59 laklis to K79 lakhs. Imports of dates rose in value from 
R35| laklis in 1935-36 to nearly R40 lakhs in the year under review. Imports 
of pulses declined from R5A lakhs to R4l laklis and those of barley from R2 
lakhs to R1 J lakhs. Tlie value of raw wool imported, however, advanced from 
R2 lakhs to R2f lakhs. The variations in the exports of the principal com- 
modities are shown in the table below : — 





1934-35 

R(0()0) 

1935-36 

11(000) 

1936-37 

B(OOO) 

Cotton manufactures (mainly piecegoods) • 

9.17 

7,28 

11,64 

Jute manufactures . « 


• <• 

4,03 

8,16 

9,43 

Tea .... 



2,52 

4,28 

3,29 

Leather 


. 

2,24 

4,10 

7,15 

Soap .... 


• • 

2,16 

2,49 

3,72 

FruiLs and vegetables 


• « 

1,96 

1,88 

3.21 

Teak wood 


9 • 

1,96 

1,79 

1,35 


South America (Imports R7 lakhs. Exports R4,S9 lakhs).— The value of 
imports from South American countries showed a heavy decline and amounted 
only to R7 lakhs as against H33 lakhs in 1935-36. Exports, however 
advanced from R3,26 lakhs to R4,39 lakhs. Imports of raw ‘cotton 
from Peru and Brazil totalled 1,022 tons valued at R6 lakhs, as against 3,343 
tons valued at R32 lakhs in 1935-36. Besides raw cotton, the principal items 
of imports were manures 253 tons (R24,000) and caimed provisions 1,161 
cwts. (H28,000), On the export side, the principal items were jute 
bags and cloth. Argentina took 3*2 million gunny bags (3*7 million), Chile 
8*7 million (5*8 million) and Peru 7*9 million (6*8 million) in the year 
under review. The figures in brackets represent the * corresponding 
exports in the preceding year. Shipments of gunny cloth to Argentina 
amounted to 273*7 million yards, as compared with 166 million yards in 1936- 
36. Exports to Peru declined from 4 million yards to 3*6 million yards 
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while those to Urugnay advanced from 2-6 million yards to 9-2 million yards, 
Brazil took 21,000 tons of raw jute as against 20,000 tons in 1935-36, while 
exports to Argentina advanced from 7,000 tons to 9,600 tons. As in the 
preceding year, there were no shipments of parafBn wax to Argentina in the 
year under review, while exports to Chile fell from 4,760 tons in 1935-36 to 
1,760 tons. Exports of tea to Chile, which had amounted to 1,490,000 lbs. 
in 1934-35 and 96,000 lbs. in 1936-36, shrank to insignificant quantities in 
1936-37, 
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CHAPTER V. 

foreign Sea-borne Trade of the Maritime Indian States. 

The preceding chapters in this Review have dealt with the trade recorded 
at British Indian ports, A fairly large volume of trade, however, passes 
through the port>s in the maritime States in Kathiawar, viz., Bhavnagar, 
Nawanagar, Morvi, Baroda, Porbandar, Junagadh and Jafarabad. Travancore 
with a sea-board has also a small foreign trade. The volume of the foreign 
trade of these States, however, bears only a small proportion to the volume 
of trade recorded at British Indian ports. The total im]jorts into Kathiawar 
and Travancore taken together in 1936-37 were, on the basis of recorded 
values, 2*3 per cent of the imports in the same year into Britisli Indian ports 
as against 3*8 per cent in the preceding year. The proportion of exports was 
also 2*3 per cent as compared wdth 2*4 per cent in 1935-36. Taking imports 
and exports together the total value of the foreign tracle of these States was 
2*3 per cent of the total value of the trade record(*d in the lirit ish Jiidiaii trade 
returns, as compared wuth 3 per cent in the precedi year. Jt should be 
noted that during the year under rewiew important agreements were reached 
between the flovenmient of India, on the one side, and the Darbars of Baroda, 
Junagadh, Nawanagar. Porbandar and Morvi, which together control about 
three-fourths of the sea-board of Katliiawar, on the other. In accordance 
Avith these agreements, arrangements have been made to ensure that all goods 
imported at the ports of these Indian States should be efl'ectivoly subjected 
to customs duties at the full British Indian tariff rates. 


L~ Kaiiiiawar Ports. 

The trade statistics of the maritime Kathiawar States are available from 
1931-32. The following table illustrat-cs the course of the trade during the 
three years ending 1936-37 ; - 


(In thousands of Kupees) 



1934-35 

193S-36 1 

i 

1936-37 

Total value of imports of foreign merchandise . 
Total value of exports of Indian merchandise . 
Total value of exports of foreign merohandiae . 

5,19,11 

1,49,25 

2,36 




It will be observed that imports into the Kathiawar States exceeded exports 
till 1936-37, when the position was reversed. In 1934-35 the excess of imports 
over exports, excluding re-exports, amounted to B3,70 lakhs whicb had been 
reduced to R2,40 lakhs in 1935-36. In 1936-37, bow^ever, exports cxc{‘eded 
imports by R24 laklis. Re-exports from Kathiaw^ar ports are small. A 
large portion of the imports of foreign merchandise into these States ultimately 
finds its way into British India across the Viramgam-Dhanduka land customs 
line. While the total value of foreign imports into these States in 1935-36 
was R4,71 lakhs, exports of foreign goods to British India across the land 
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cuBtoms line in the same year were valued at R3,15 lakhs. In 1936-37, im- 
ports of foreign merchandise into these States were valued at 112,63 lakhs 
and imports into British India across the land customs line at HI, 68 lakhs. 

Imports, 

The following table shows the value of the principal articles of foreign 
merchandise imported by sea into the Kathiawar States during each of the 
throe years ending 1936-37, with the percentage which the value of the imports 
under each head bears to the total value of the imports in that year : — 


(In ihousauds of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage on 
totivl value of 
imports of 
merchandise 
in 1936-37 

\ Cotton, raw ..... 

1,14,25 

56,48 

14,0!) 

5-6 

i Cotton manufactures 

02,70 

70,81 

43,37 

171 

Metals and <')rep .... 

87,04 

10,71 

06.13 

49,54 

19-6 

Vehicles 

19,63 

20,31 

8-0 

Chemicals 

16,03 

19,57 

10,81 

6 6 

Sugar 

96,58 

77,26 

13,28 

5*2 

Machinery and Millwork . 

16,48 

18,18 

12,37 

4-9 

Fruits and Vegetables 

10,26 

9,82 

11,18 

4*4 

Paper and Pasteboard 

Instruments, apparatus and appli- 

10,77 

10,69 

9,37 

3*7 

ances ...... 

6,04 

8,24 

7,80 

3-1 

Starch, Dextrine and Farina 

6,72 

6,35 

6,94 

2*7 

Hardware ..... 

7,53 

8,13 

6,64 

2-6 

Oils 

13,22 

8,91 

4,76 

1.9 

Artificial Silk . . . ' . 

9,27 

1 4,68 

2.42 

1-0 

Silk manufactures .... 

9,43 

14,76 

1,12 

0-4 

All other articles .... 

42,09 

42,42 

33,46 

13*2 

Total Imports 

5,19,11 

4,70,96 

2,53,46 

100 


There was a ste«Tdy decrease in the imports of raw cotton wliich amounted 
to 1,700 tons valued at H14 laklis in 1936-37 as compared with 7,100 tons 
valued at H56 laklis in 1935-36 and 13,600 tons valued at HI, 14 lakhs in 1934- 
35. This represented only 6 per cent of the total value of the imports in 
1936-37 as against 12 per cent in 1935-36 and 22 per cent in 1934*35. 

Cotton manvfachms accounted for 17 per cent of the total value of the 
imports in 1936-37 as against 15 per cent in the preceding year. Imports 
under this head, however, declined from H71 lakhs to H43 lakhs in the year 
under review. Piccegoods, excluding fents, accounted for R42 lakhs, the 
cjuantity imported being 26*5 million yards. In thc^ preceding year imports 
of piccegoods totalled 41-3 million yards valued at R67| lakhs. All the priu- 
ci})al descriptions of cotton piccegoods showed decreases. Grey goods foil 
from 11 million yards valued at H12 lakhs to 5 million yards valued at H5| 
kkhs, white goods from 22 million yards valued at H39 lakhs to 17 million 
yards valued at H27 lakhs, and coloured goods from 8 million yards valued 
at HI 6 lakhs to 6 million yards valued at H9 lakhs. The principal sources 
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of supply were the United Kingdom and Japan, their shares in the total imports 
of piec^oods in 1936-37 being 24 million yards (H37 lakhs) and 2*5 million 
yards (B 4 lakhs) as compared with 35 million yards {R58 lakhs) and 6 million 
yards (R9 lakhs), respectively, in the preceding year. 

Imports of fents of all descriptions decreased from 2*3 million yards valued 
at about R3J lakhs to 0*3 million yards valued at R2 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom and Japan are the principal suppliers of fents and their respective 
shares amounted to 64,000 yards and 198,000 yards as against 1,031,000 yards 
n-nd 1,171,000 yards in 1935-36. 

Metals and ores accounted for 19*6 per cent of the total value of the imports. 
The recorded ^’alue under this head in 1936-37 was B50 lakhs as against R95 
lakhs in the preceding year. About 80 per cent of the imports in 1936-37 
related to iron and steel materials. Compared with 1935-36, the imports of 
iron and steel materials fell from 61,000 tons to 30,600 tons in quantity and 
from R78 lakhs to R40 lakhs in value. Imports of galvanised sheets declined 
from 16,200 tons (R26| lakhs) to 7,000 tons (Rll lakhs). Sheets and plates, 
not galvanised or tinned, dropped from 4,900 tons (R6 lakhs) to 2,000 tons 
(R2 lakhs). Imports of hoops and strips amounted to 3,900 tons (R4| lakhs) 
as against 8,050 tons (R9 lakhs). There was a decline in the imports of steel 
bars from 12,300 tons (RIO lakhs) to 5,300 tons (Ri lakhs). Imports of 
VTOuglii tubes, pipes and fittings fell from 3,600 tons (R5| lakhs) to 2,500 
tons (R3J lakhs). Imports of rails, chairs and fish plates were valued at 
R2| lakhs. Imports of beams, channels, pillars and bridgework and of nails, 
rivets and washers were valued at R2 lakhs each. The shares of the United 
Kingdom, Belgium and frermany in the imports of iron and steel materials 
in 1936-37 were 44*0 per cent, 24-5 per cent and 16*6 per cent, as against 
49*8 per cent, 19*1 per cent and Ki.O per rent, respectively, in 1935-36. 
Imports of wrought brass (mainly sheets) dropped in value from RlOf 
lakhs to R8 lakhs and of copper (also mainly in the form of sheets) from 
H4J lakhs to RIJ lakhs. 

Sugar accounted for 5*2 per eent of the total value of imports in 1936-37 
as against 16*4 per cent in 1935-36. The imports in 1936-37 totalled 16,000 
tons (R]3i lakhs) as compared with 88,000 tons (R77| lakhs) in the preceding 
year. The bulk of the supplies consisted of cane sugar (23 1). S. and above) 
from Java. The I’cceipts of beet sugar amounted to 137 tons only as against 
1,800 tons in 1935-30. 

All otlier imports together accounted for 52*5 per cent of tlie total value 
of the imports in 1936-37 and were of smaller importance individually. Of 
these, vehicles (R20 laklis), chemicals (R17 lakhs), machinery and millwork 
(R12 lakhs), fruits and vegetables (Rll laldis), paper and pasteboard (R9 
lakhs), instruments, apparatus and appliances (R8 lakhs), hardware and 
s arch, etc. (R7 lakhs each), oils, mainly mineral (R5 lakhs) and artificial 
silk (R2 lakhs) deserve mention. 

Under vehicles, import.s of carriages and wagons and parts for railways 
(mainly from the United Kingdom) fell from R7 lakhs in 1935-36 to R3 lakhs 
in 1936-37. The number of motor cars imi>orted was 213 as against 315 in 
the preceding year, of which 137 were consigned from the United States of 
America and 63 from the United Kingdom ; while the number of i^otor 
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onmibuses, lorries, etc., received was 73 as against 71 in the preceding year, 
receipts from the United States of America being 57, from GernoLany 12 and from 
the United Kingdom 4. Under chemicals, imports of sodium compounds (fi9 
lakhs) and bleaching materials (R6 lakhs) may be noticed. The imports of 
chemicals were mostly from the United Kingdom (1112 lakhs) and (fermany 
lakhs). Under imchinery and millwork, there were imports to the value 
of K2 lakhs of railway locomotive engines and tenders and parts thereof. 
Cotton machinery accounted for Rl| lakhs and electrical machinery El lakh. 
Imports of dates were valued at Rll laklis. Imports of paper were valued at 
R8 lakhs (of which R2 lakhs related to old newspapers in bales and bags) 
and of pasteboard, millboard and cardboard, etc. at RIJ lakhs. Imports of 
instruments, apparatus and appliances amounted to R8 lakhs in value, elec-- 
trical instruments accounting for R7 lakhs. Imports of kerosene and petrol 
mostly from Germany and Roumania amounted to 293,000 gallons and 307,000 
gallons, respectively. Imports of coconut oil amounted to 58,000 gallons 
(R66,000) and of linseed oil to 47,000 gallons (R98,000). 

The following table shows the shares of the principal supplying countries 
in the total value of the imports during the three years ending 1936-37 : — 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1936-36 

1936-37 

Percentage 
share in 
1936-87 

United Kingdom 


1,44,59 

1,65,24 

1,13,08 

44*6 

Germany 


39,64 

48,03 

35,07 

13-8 

Japan .... 


38,40 

42,19 

19,22 

7-6 

Belgium .... 


23,75 

18,68 

i2,20 

4*8 

Java .... 


91,05 

76,71 

12,18 

4*8 

British East Africa . 

'' 

79,49 

14,98 

7,73 

3*1 

nited States of America . 


13,30 

10,22 

7,10 

2*8 

B gypt .... 


33,70 

40.61 

6,89 

2*7 

Other Countries 


55,19 

55,40 

39,99 

15-8 

Total 

6,19,11 

4,70,96 

2,63,46 i 

100 


The United Kingdom’s share in the imports in the Kathiawar States was 
35-1 per cent in 1935-36. In 1936-37 her share improved to 44*6 per cent. 
The relative share of Germany improved from 10-2 per cent to 13*8 per cent 
in 1936-37 while that of Japan declined from 8*9 per cent to 7*6 per cent. The 
share of Belgium recorded a slight improvement from 4*0 per cent to 4*8 per 
cent, while that of Java declined from 16*1 per cent to 4'8 per cent. The share 
of British East Africa showed no variation and stood at 3*1 per cent as in the 
preceding year. The share of the United States of America improved slightly 
while that of Egypt showed a fall. 
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The share of the different States in the total value of the imports duriiur 
these years is given jn the following table : — 

(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-33 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Porcentage 
share in 
1936-37 

Bhavnagar 





2,95.71 

2,43,17 

83,87 

33*1 

Nawanagar 





72,06 

1,04,84 

57,12 

22-5 

Morvi 





45,21 

34.59 

39,43 

15-6 

Junagadh 




• 

19,83 

29,89 

28,74 

Jl-3 

Baroda . 





43,23 

40,78 

27,75 

110 

Porbandar 





40.60 

13,62 

16,46 

G-5 

Jafarahad 





2.47 

4,07 

9 

•• 



Total 

• 

5.19.11 

4,70,96 

2.53,46 

100 


JUxporis. 

As stated already, tlu‘ volume of the export trade (‘x<*eeded the import 
trade in the year under review. The total value of tlie exports in J9.‘M)“37 
w’as R2,78 lakhs as against 1^2, ‘U lakhs in 1935-36. 

The principal articles of export were seeds, raw cotton, raw wool, ground- 
nut cake, groundnut oil and ghi : the remaining articles together amounted 
to only 6*1 p<T cent of the total exports in 1936-37. The following table 
shows the \alu(‘s of the jnincipal articles (‘xported in the thr(*e rears ending 
1930-37 : - 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage of 
the total value 
of exports of 
merohandise 
in 1930.37 

Seeds . 



43,32 

1,04,63 

85,90 

30-9 

Cotton raw . 



57,80 

55,45 

74,59 

26*9 

Wool raw 



15,35 

33,33 

62.86 

22*6 

Groundnut oako . 



22,61 

14,38 

20,49 

7*4 

Groundnut oil 



17 


12,77 

4-6 

Ghi . . . 



4,44 

3,98 

4,20 

1-5 

All other articles . 



5,56 


10,88 

6-1 

Total exports 

• 

1,49,25 

2,30,96 

2,77,78 

100 


Seeds accounted for 30-9 per cent of the total exports in 1930-37 as against 
45*3 per cent in 1935-36. The exports of seeds of all kinds in 1936-37 amounted 
to 55,000 tons valued at E86 lakhs a.s against 05,000 tons valued at Rl,05 
lakhs in 1935-36. Exports of groundnuts declined from 01,300 tons valued 
at RljOl lakhs to 61,900 tons valued at R83 lakhs. The shipments were 
mainly to France (13,000 tons), the United Kingdom (11,200 tons), the Nether- 
lands (9,300 tons), Germany (8,800 tons) and Egypt (0,500 tons). Despatches 
of castor seed declined from 4,000 tons to 2,700 tons in quantity and from 
R3*7 lakhs to R3*2 lakhs in value. 
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Raw cotton accounted for 26*9 per cent of the total value of exports in 
1936-37 as compared with 24 per cent in 1 936-36. Exports of cotton advanc^ 
from 9,900 tons valued at R55| lakhs to 13,600 tons valued at I174| lakhs in 
the year under review. Belgium was the largest purchaser and took 5,600 
tons (R31J lakhs). Japan also took 5,600 tons (H30J^ lakhs). France took 
1,000 tons (R5i lakhs) and Germany 700 tons (ft4 lakhs). 

Raw wool accounted for 22-6 per cent of the total exports in 1936-37 as 
against 14*5 per cent in the preceding year. The quantity and value of the 
exports were 9-6 million lbs. and 1163 lakhs as against 6*4 million lbs. and 
R33 lakhs, respectively, in 1935-36. The shipments were almost entirely to 
the United Kingdom. 

Groundnut cake exported in 1936-37 amounted to 31,400 tons valued at 
R20i lakhs (7-4 per cent of the total value of exports during the year as against 
6*2 per cent in 1935-36). Exports in the preceding year had amounted to 
26,700 tons value^d at R14*4 lakhs. The United Kingdom, Germany and 
Belgium were the principal purchasers. 

The other important items are groundnut oil and ghi (4*6 per cent and 1*5 
per cent, r<\spectively, of the total exports in 1936-37). The exports of g round 
nut oil advanced from 620,000 gallons valued at R9 lakhs to 803,000 gallons 
valuod at R13 lakhs during the year under review. The principal purchaser 
w^as the United Kingdom (782,000 gallons valued at R121 lakhs). Des}>atches 
of ghi during the yeer under review amounted to (3,000 cwts. valued at R4| 
lakhs as agaijist 5,700 cwts. valued at R4 laklis in 1935-36. Th<‘ countries of 
destination Avere chief! the Portugu(iS(‘ East Africa, Britisli East Africa and 
the Thiion of South Africa. 

The following table shows the shares of the principal eountri^'s in the total 
value of the exports from the Kathiawar States during the tliree years ending 
1936-37:-^ 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage 
share in 
1936-37 

United Kingdom 




42,60 

83,04 

1,18,02 

42*6 

Belgium . 




20,26 

22,40 

38,22 

13-8 

Japan 




7.93 

11,10 

30,52 

11-0 

France . 




6,97 

20,86 

27,37 

9-8 

Germany 




17,09 

37,76 

24.46 

8*8 

Netherlands 




12,34 

12,79 

10,71 

6*0 

Egypt . 




24,92 

26,29 

10,51 

3-8 

Italy 




10,48 

68 

2,21 

0-8 

Other Counririos 




7,70 

16,08 

9,76 

3-6 

* 

Total 


1,49,26 

2,30,96 

2,77,78 

100 
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The United Kingdom’s share in the exports rose from 36*0 per cent in 1935> 
36 to 42*5 per cent in the year under review. The shares of Japan, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Franco and Italy rose from 4*8 per cent, 9*7 per cent, 
5-5 per cent, 9*0 per cent and 0-3 per cent in 1935-36 to 11*0 per cent, 
13*8 per cent, 6*0 per cent, 9*8 per cent and 0*8 per cent, respectively, in 
1936-37. On the other hand, the shares of Germany and Egypt declined Irom 
16-3 per cent and 11*4 per cent to 8*8 per cent and 3*8 per cent, respectivolv, 
in 1936-37. 

The share of the different States in the total value of the exports from 
Kathiawar is given in the table below : — 


(In thouBands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage 
share in 
1936-37 

Kawanagar 


. 

• 

43,76 

90,54 

99,54 

35-8 

Bhavnagar 


• 


67,36 

80,12 

85,67 

30*9 

Junagadh 


• 


41,00 

54,88 

82,21 

29-6 

Porbandar 


* 


4,79 

4,23 

9,43 

3-4 

Baroda . 


• 


2,34 

1,19 

93 

0*3 



Total 


1,49,25 

2,30,96 

2,77,78 

100 


The total value of the ('xports and re-exports from and imports into the 
Kathiawar ports in each of the three official years ending 1936-37 were 116,71 
lakhs, R7,()2 lakhs and U5,33 lakhs, respectively. The lotal value of the 
trade of the Bom})ay port in these years were 1187,10 laklis. R87,65 lakhs and 
1193,72 lakhs, respectively. The value of the Kathiawar trade was thus 7*7 
per cent, 8*0 per cent and 5-7 per cent, respectively, of the value of the tra(h» 
of the Bombay port in each of the years ending 1936-37. 


TI.-' Travancore. 

In the case of the foreign trade of Travancore the e.xport trade is of more 
importance than imports. Imports into Travancore ports were valued at 
1128 laklis in 1934-35, 1138 lakhs in 1935-36 and B39 lakhs in 1936-37. The 
total exports from Travancore ports during these three years were valued 
at Rl,33 lakhs, HI ,55 lakhs ami HI ,88 lakhs, respectively. The imports into 
Travancore in 1936-37 represented, on the basis of recorded values, only 
0-3 per cent of the imports recorded in the same year in the British Indian 
trade returns, while the proportion in the case of exports was 0*9 per cent. 

On the import side, the principal articles were fruits and vegetables, dried, 
etc. (HI 6 laklis), tobacco, mainly unmanufactured (H4| lakhs), machinery, 
mainly electrical (H3i lakhs), cotton manufactures, iixstrunments, chiefly 
electrical, building materials, mainly cement (H2 lakhs each) and paper and 
metals, chiefly iron and steel (HI J lakhs each), 
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On the export side, coir manufactures, the principal item, accounted for 
Kl,ll lakhs. Exports of coir mats and mattings were valued at R64 lakhs, 
despatches to the United Kingdom being valued at R34 lakhs and to Australia 
at fl8 lakhs. Expoiis of coir yarn had a total value of ft21 lakhvS, of which 
shipments to the United Kingdom accounted for J15| lakhs and those to Qer* 
many for R(> lakhs. Exports of other sorts of coir manufactures had a total 
value of R36| lakhs. Exports of raw rubber amounted to R21 lakhs in value, 
while in the “ Mctal.s group, ilmenite accounted for R18| lakhs and mona- 
zite for R4 lakhs. The hulk of the shipments of ilmenite went to the United 
States of America. ]\1onazite was exported mainly to France, Germany and 
the United Stales of America. Dried fruits and vegetables, accounted for 
R19 lakhs, and lea for R5 lakhs. Exports of spices were valued at R2l lakhs 
and of fibres for brushes and brooms at R2 lakhs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Frontier and Indo**Burma Trade 


I.-— Frontier Trade. 

The frontier trade of India, excluding Burma, is registered at certain 
railway stations adjacent to the more important trade routes across the frontier 
in respect of certain selected commodities. Attention is invited to table 
No. 59 for details of the statistics of trade as recorded during the year 1936-37 
compared ^vith tlie two preceding years. The following table summarises the 
result^* 


ImpoTti^. 


ArticIpH 

Wi)©at .... 


1934-36 

(Maunds) 

176,353 

Quantity 

1936-36 

(Maunda) 

232,997 

1936-37 

(Maunds) 

203,001 

Oram and pulee . 

• 

161,922 

290,372 

529,494 

Rice 

Husked 

, 

1,440,380 

1,407,836 

580,038 

1,185,484 

Unhusked 

, , 

647,367 

434,401 

Other grain, j)ulse and dour 

, . 

297.813 

636,336 

680,591 

Hides and skins 

, , 

134,056 

140,942 

169,315 

Tobacco .... 

. 

70,401 

116,964 

99,810 

Wool, raw .... 


151,602 

190,541 

263,562 

Jute, raw (from Nepal) 


349,305 

335,869 

293,380 

Linseed (from Nepal) . 

. 

263,624 

388,722 

349,151 

Mustard and rapeaeed (from Nepal) 

342*992 

297,117 

387,939 

/ reosure 


Ounces 

Ownces 

Ounces 

Odd .... 


77,856 

12,868 

6,644 

yjlvf»r 

. 

9,712,406 

1,601,403 

663,080 


Exports, 


Artioh s 

1934-36 

Quantity 

1035-36 

1936-37 

Cotton piooegoods (Foreign and India n'» 

(Maunds) 

(Maunds) 

(Maunds) 

466,929 

551,364 

621,465 

Wheat 

919,679 

752,941 

826,113 

Rice, husked 

717,335 

617,894 

€06,317 

Other grain, pulse and flour . 

1,420,504 

1,210,176 

1,290,130 

Iron and steel, including machinery, 
hardware and cutlery 

459,161 

376,507 

515,088 

Petroleum 

390,292 

327,680 

393,957 

Salt . . • ... 

1,627,923 

1,557,011 

1,617.143 

Sugar, reflned and unrefined 

1,018,177 

798,645 

974.217 

Tee .... 

267,354 

191,207 

190.266 

Tobacco 

110,616 

117,899 

110,897 

Treasure 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Ov Tices 

Gold ... 

116,613 


34,606 

surer 

896.657 

453,715 

2,(>77,6?5 


Thi figures do not afford any precise indication as to the proportion of 
India’s foreign trade with outlying territories, such as Afghanistan, etc., to the 
total traffic recorded at the registering stations. Arrangements have recently 
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Frontier Trade* 

been made for separate registration of statistics of trade between India and 
Afghanistan at Torkliam, Thai and Chaman with effect from the let February, 
1937. Under this arrangement, separate figures are available for (1) produce 
of Afghanistan, and (2) produce of countries other than Afghanistan in the 
case of imports into India. In the case of exports from India, statistics are 
separately recorded for (1) produce of India, (2) foreign goods not in transit, 
and (3) foreign goods in transit (a) State goods, and (b) trade goods. 
Countries of consignment are shown for foreign goods in transit, both State 
and trade goods. A special feature of these statistics is that values are 
recorded in all cases. 

Burma. — Statistic‘s of laud frontier trade of Burma arc registered at (i) 
Bhamo in the north which catches the trade entirely river-borne as well as the 
trade despatched from or to llie rail head Katha ; (ii) the rail heads liEshio, 
Heho and Shwenyaung in the Shan States, and (iii) Thingannyinaung in the 
South through which the bulk of the trade with Siam passes. Full details 
of the imports and exports in selected articles into and from Burma during 
1934-35, 1935-3G and 1936-37 are shown in table No. 60. The following table 
shows the details of certain principal articles during the past three years : — 


Im forts. 


Articles 

Oram and pulse , , 



1934.35 

(Maunds) 

76,76^ 

Quantity 

1935.36 

(Maunds) 

116,538 

1936.37 

(Maunds) 

154,238 

Rice, husked 



109,710 

134,900 

89,878 

Rice, unhusked (paddy) 



26,175 

22,465 

14,009 

Hides of cattle , 



6,101 

6,946 

6,779 

Lao • . • • * 



61,018 

43,234 

70,480 

Tea 



22,696 

35,899 

35.059 

Tobacco .... 



1,430 

1,100 

1,62) 

Orpiment .... 



9,276 

6,616 

7,38S 

Silk, raw 


• 

7,482 

1 0,027 

13,622 

Treaaurt 

Gold (in ounces) 




m • 


Silver (in ounces) 

Articles 

Cotton, raw 



J 61 ,898” 

Exports. 

1934-35 

(Maunds) 

10,499 

Quantity 

1935.36 

(Maunds) 

6,461 

31 3,57 !• 

1936-37 

(Maunds) 

11,517 

Cotton twist and yam . 



32,136 

26,043 

25,776 

Cotton piecegoods 

, 


34,195 

33.987 

31,564 

Rice, husked 



6,898 

4,107 

64,269 

Iron and steel, indudvig marhiuery, 
hardware and cutlery 

43,117 

42,543 

46,475 

Kerosene oil . , . 



67,056 

63,984 

71.102 

Petrol .... 



44,206 

57,715 

56.669 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

Condensed milk . • 



3,542 

3,300 

4,363 

Fish, dry and fish, wet 



20,206 

22,438 

26.833 

Other sorts 



11,948 

186,302 

12,687 

19,160 

Salt 



197,881 

212,666 

Sugar, refined and umeiined . 



21,926 

18,940 

25.438 

Tea, dry ..... 



1,435 

1,178 

1,693 

Tobacco - . , , 



2,134 

3,742 

5,220 

Candles .... 



4,916 

5,713 

10,106 

Matches 



3,973 

4,238 

6.002 

Treasure iia ounces) . 





Inoludet QoYemmsat ti«Actire. 
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Indo^Burma Trade. 

II. — Coasting trade between Burma and the Provinces of India. 

The trade in private merchandise between Burma and India proper (in- 
cluding non-British Indian ports) for the past three years as compared with 
pre-war figures is shown in the table below : — 



Ihpobtb into Bitbma 

Exports irom Burma 

Frovtnees 

Pre-war 

average 

1034-35 

1035-86 

1036-37 

Pre-war 

average 

1084-35 

1035-36 

1036-37 


B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 



Brttlab Portci — 









Bengal . . 

6,02 

6,71 

6,47 

6,31 

5,00 

11,51 



Bombay 

82 

2,48 

2,08 

2,21 

8,01 

7,84 

7,65 

8,76 

Sind . . 

4 

24 

22 

26 

24 

2,18 

2,88 

2,47 

Madras . . 

1,48 

2.01 

1,76 

1,56 

8,40 

0,00 

10,88 

. 6,83 

Indian Porta 
not British. 

7 

22 

41 

.59 

33 

1,80 

4,22 

5,05 

Total . 

8,43 

10,61 

0,04 

10,93 

12,10 

83,12 

34,00 

34,02 


Imporifi ivto Burma . — The coastwise imports of Indian coal into Burma 
decreased from 311,000 tons valued at BIG lakhs in 1935-3G to 288, OOC) tons 
valued at 1142 lakhs in the year under review, wliich was 125.000 tons loss than 
the pre-war avt'rage of 413.000 tons. The imports of Indian cotton piecegoods 
incr<*ased in quantity from GO million yards to 83 million yards and in value 
from 111,50 lakhs to BJ,G8 lakhs. Crey goods increased from 18 million 
yards to 21 million yards and white goods from 22 million yanls to 29 million 
yards. Coloured goods ot Indian origin also showed a rise from 30 million 
yards to 33 million yards, llje imports of cotton twist and yarn of Indian 
manufacture showed an increase of 704,000 lbs. in quantity and of 113 lakhs 
ill value, the total quantity received amounting to II million lbs. valued at 
K51 lakhs. Jleccipts of jute gunny bags recorded an increase in number from 
53 million in 1935-30 to 54 million in 1 930-37, tbougli tlie value def lined from 
111 .28 lakhs to B 1 .20 lakhs. Imports of iron materials declared t o be of Indian 
origin showed a marked improvement in value from B3>8 lakhs to B50 lakhs. 
Demand for wheat flour from India also improved from 24,000 tons valued 
at B33 lakhs to 2G,000 tons valued at B39 lakhs. Improvement was also 
marked in the imports of Indian raw tobacco. ]8*1 million lbs. valued at H23 
lakhs were imported in 193G-37 as against 11*4 million lbs. valued at R19 
lakhs in the preceding year. Both the quantity and value of Indian cigarettes 
imported showed improvement, the total value of tin* consignments rising bv 
B5 lakhs to B68 lakhs. Demand for groundnut oil showed a slight improve- 
ment from 1*4 million gallons valued at Il22i lakhs to 1*7 million gallons with 
a total declared value of B25J lakhs. Imports of dried fish, uusalted, fell from 
1^1,000 cwts. valued at over B37 lakhs to 98,000 cwts, valued at B29 lakhs 
while those of dried fish, salted, improved from 6,000 cwts. valued at B2 lakhs 
to 23,000 cwts. valued at B7 lakhs. Imports of coir manufactures were 
valued at B8 lakhs as against B8| lakhs in the preceding year. The value of 
Indian betelnuts imported during the year increased from R27 lakhs to ^31 
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Indo-Burma Trade. 

lakhs. Imports of tea advanced from 3,239,000 lbs. to 4,163,000 lbs., the value 
increasing from Jil5 lakhs to 1119 lakhs. Import.s of butter and ghi were 
valued at R4 lakhs and 1112 lakhs, respectively, and of other sorts of provisions 
at R22 lakhs. Marked improvoiiient is also to be noticed in the imports, oi 
sugar (including molasses) and coconut oil, the quantity and value in each 
case rising from 2,000 tons valued at 115 lakhs and 41,000 gallons valued 
at ll| lakh, respectively, to 19,000 tons valued at 1149 lakhs and 114,000 
gallon.s valued at 112 lakhs. Groundnut seed fell from 4,000 tons valued 
at K7 lakhs to 800 tons valued at HI lakh. Boots and slices also 
declined from 1-4 million pairs valued at 119 lakhs to 1-2 million pairs 
valued at H7 lakhs. Imports of fresh vegetables were valued at BIS 
lakhs and those of fruits and vegetables, dried or preserved, at HIO lakhs as 
compared with HlO lakhs and 119 lakhs, respeci-ively, in the preceding year. 

Besides the impoits al)ov<‘-mentioned, imports of the following goods, 
declared to be of non-Indian origin, are also of interf*st. It may, however, be 
mentioned in this connection tliat the distinction between Indian and foreign 
goods in the coasting trade returns is based entirely ofi the declarations made 
by importers or exportois. Imports of foreign cotton piocegoocls in 1936-37 
amounted lo 3-5 million yards with a total declured vaha^ of R8 lakhs as com- 
pared with 4-L niillion yards valued at 11*0 lakhs in the preceding year. Grey 
and coloured goods remained alm<»st on the sanu‘ level, l)eijig valued at R3 
lakhs and 114 iaklis, res])eetivoly. but wlnte goods further declined from !•! 
million yards to O-o million yards in qiiantity and from R2 lakhs to HI lakh 
in value. Imports of textiles of materhd other than cotton or silk were valued 
at R4‘() lakhs. The im})orts of iron an<l steel goods improved slightly in 
quantity from 1.063 tons to 1,088 tons but ]*emaine<l stationary in value at 
1124 laklis. Imports of instruments, apparatus and appliances improved by 
H3 lakhs to 1112 laklis. Imports of machinery and milhvork, also recorded a 
rise from 117 lakhs to 118 lakhs. Imports of hardwari^ svere valued at H7 lakhs 
as against 115 lakhs in the preceding year. Dates declined in value from R3 
laklis to 11*2 lakhs. 

Exports fiwn 7?// rule. -Exports of rice, not in the liusk, to India decreased 
from 1,573,000 tons valued at 1111^ crores in 1935-36 to 1,534.000 tons valued 
lit 1111 1 crores in the year under review, wdiile exports of unhusked rice from 
Burma dcclinefl heavily and amounted to 87,000 toiivS valued at H49 lakhs 
as conqiared with 174,00t) tons valued at ROG lakhs iii the preceding year. 
Despatches of kerosime oil from Burma to Indian ports improved from 115 
million gallons in 1935-30 to 128 million gallons during the smar under review^ 
The value realised inc,reas(*d from 118,14 lakhs to R9,18 lakhs. Shipments of 
petroleum, dangerous, including petrol, benzine and benzol, advanced by 1 
million gallons to 66 million gallon.^, the value of the shipments rising T»y III 3 
lakhs to 116,90 lakhs. Exports of lubricating oil declined from 7-3 million 
gallons valued at B.79 lakhs to 5-5 million gallons valued at 1166 lakhs. Ship- 
ments of other mineral f)iLs recorded an improvement from 8 million gallons 
valued at R53 lakhs to 10 million gallons valued at B.60 lakhs. The value of 
lac ;stick) exported also showed a slight improvement and amounted to B6J 
lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with R5 lakhs in the preceding year. Shipments 
of teak wood declined from 180, 0(K) cubic tons valued at 112,09 laklis to 
170,000 cubic tons valued at Rl,96^ lakhs. Exports of matches remained 
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Indo-Burma Trade. 

stationary at 0*9 million gross boxes with the same total declared value of 
R19 lakhs. Exports of gram to India showed a continued improvement 
and advanced from 24,600 tons valued at R15 lakhs to 30,100 tons valued at 
H18 lakhs. Exports of pulses also improved from 74,000 tons to 82,000 
tons, the recorded value advancing from 1161 lakhs to R66 lakhs. 
Exports of fresh vegetables were valued at R28 lakhs and of candles at 
R7*8 lakhs as against R21| lakhs and R8*4 lakhs, respectively, during the 
preceding year. 7,000 cwts. of tin valued at RIO lakhs were exported to 
India during the year under review. 

The principal items of re-exports of foreign merchandise from Burma to 
India were cotton piecegoods, mostly coloured (advanced from R8^ laklis to 
R18J lakhs), hardware (from R5 lakhs to R6 lakhs) and instruments and appa- 
ratus (stationary at R4 lakhs). 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Balance of Trade and Movement (A Ttoasnre. 

L— Balance of Trade. 

The surplus of India’s exports over imports of private merchandise in 
1936-37 amounted to I177| crores which was more than double the correspond- 
ing figure of 1130^ crores in the preceding year. This large favourable balance 
is the result of an increase of R38 crores in exports and a decrease of B9 
crores in imports. Before the depression, India in her trade relations with 
other countries normally enjoyed a large credit balance in merchandise which 
averaged K78 crores in the five pre-war years, 1176 crores during the five war 
years, 1153 crores in the post-war quinquennium and HI, 13 crores in the next 
quinquennium ending 1928-29. Since then the credit balance was consider- 
ably reduced and detilined to the low figure of 113 crores in 1932-33, but rose 
again to 1136 crores in 1933-34. A moderate setback occurred in the follow- 
ing year when the favourable balance of trade in merchandise amounted to 
R23| crores. 

The following table shows the imports and exports of private merchandise 
and the balance of trade in merchandise during each month of the year 
1936-37 


(Iq lakhs of Rupees) 






Private merchakdisb 

Excess 

Excess in the 
corresponding 
month of 
1935-36 

— 

— — 



Imports 

Exports 

Net exports-^ 
Net imports — 

1926- 








April 

May • 




10,02 

15,33 

4-5,31 

-48 




9,98 

14.60 

4-4.62 

+3,46 

June • 




9.71 

13.49 

4-3.78 

+2.96 

July 

• 



9,97 

14.46 

4-4,49 

+2,06 

August . 

• 

• 

• 

9,25 

14.22 

4 4,»7 

+ 94 

September 

• 

• 


9.52 

15.19 

4-6.07 

+ 1,85 

October 


• 


10,65 

16,61 

4-5 96 

+2.76 

November 

• 

• 

• 

10,69 

17,45 

4 6,86 

+ 2,02 

December 

• 

• 

• 

9,94 

17,88 

4-7.94 

+3,13 

1927— 








January 

• 

• 

• 

12,65 

22,07 

4-0,52 

+ 1.32 

February 

• 

• 


9.32 

19,06 

4*9,74 

+4.96 

March , 

• 

• 

• 

13,10 

22,11 

-f- 9,01 

+ 6,67 


Total 


124,60 

202,37 

4-77,77 

+30,64 


jy.B.— Railway stores Imported by State Railways are not paid for in the ordinary way and do not aHPet 
the monthly balance ol trade figures. The cost of these stores has, tberefoie, been eaoludod from the Import 
sldei 
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Balance of Trade. 

In April, 1936, the imports of private merchandise exceeded exports, but 
in all the other months of the year there was an export surplus. In the 
year under review, favourable trade balance continued to be registered 
in all the months. In April, a favourable balance of R5 crores was 
recorded. It declined to R3| crores in June, when exports were the 
lowest for any month of the year. Thereafter, as exports went on increas- 
ing without any corresponding gain in imports, the margin between the exports 
and imports gradually w^idened,and the largest surplus in any individual month, 
R9| crores, was recorded in February, 1937. In the following month, both 
imports and exports were the highest recorded during any month of 
the year, and this resulted in a slight reduction in the credit balanca which 
stood at 119 crores. 

With the increase in the favourable balance of trade in merchandise there 
was a contraction in the exports of gold, which had been a regular feature of 
the trade since 1931-32. In the year under review, the net exports of gold 
were valued at R27f crores as compared with R37J crores in 1935-36 and 
R52i crores in 1934-35. On the other hand, the net imports of silver, which 
had risen from R37 lakhs in 193*4-35 to RL27 lakhs in 1935-36, advanced to 
R13,59 lakhs in the year under review. Taking silver and also currency 
notes into account, the net exports of treasure during 1936-37 amounted to 
1114| crores as compared with R36J crores in 1936-36 and R62|^ crores in 
1934-35. In the first quarter of the year, the net exports of treasure amounted 
to H4| crores, which advanced to R5| crores in the second, but declined 
again to 1U| crores. In the last quarter exports of gold fell off considerably 
and the total net exports of treasure amounted only to crore. 

The visible balance of trade, as measured by statistics of private merchan- 
dise and treasure, was in favour of India to the extent of H92 crores in 1936- 
37 as compared with R67 crores in 1935-36 and R76 crores in 1934-35. The 
balance of remittances of funds in the year under review was minus R71^ 
crores as compared with minus R46| crores in the preceding year. These 
figures relating to remittances include the more important Government tran* 
sactions but do not take into account (a) net payments in India of British 
postal orders and of foreign money orders of countries which settle their 
accounts through London, and (6) Government transfers on account of Iraq 
and Mauritius. The transactions in respect of the former amounted to R39 
lakhs in 1936-37 as against R24 lakhs in the preceding year, while there were 
no transfers under the latter head in the year under review, the corresponding 
figure for 1936-36 being R16 lakhs. The following table shows in dett^il the 
items entering into the balance of trade. The invisible items that enter into 
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India’s balance of accounts, such as shipping services, private remittances and 
exports and imports of capital, insurances, tourists’ expenditure, etc., are not 
included in the table as these cannot be estimated accurately. 


(In lakliB of Eupeai) 


— 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

1032-88 

1988-34 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1086-37 

Exports of Indian merchan- 
diao (private). 

+ 219,60 

> 215,97 

+ 182,27 

+ 147,26 

+ 151,67 

+ 160,62 

+ 196.13 

Ee-oxports of Foreign 
merehandise (private). 

Imports of Foreign 

merchandise (private). 

+ 4,02 

— 145,86 

+ 8,14 

— 147,80 

4 - 8,22 

(a) 

— 132,27 

4 8,42 

(a) 

— 116,00 

+ 8,65 

(o) 

— 131,80 

+ 3,70 

— 18^75 

- 6,24 

(a) 

— 124,60 

Balance of trade In 
merchai^jdlse. 

4 78,27 

-1 76,31 

+ 3,22 

+ 35,67 

4 28,42 

4 80,63 

^ 77,77 

Gold (private)* 

1 — 28,87 

— 7,81 

+ 66,62 

+ 67,06 

4 52,64 

+ 87,86 

-- 27,86 

Silver (private)* 

— 7,21 

— 2,99 

—78 

, 

-87 

— 1,27 

— 18,69 

Currency notes (private) . 


— 

+14 

419 

+87 

1 +29 


Balance of transactions in 
treasure (private). 

— 30,08 

— 10,80 

+ 64,93 

4 67,28 

+ 62,54 

+ 36,87 

i 14 / X ) 

Total visible balance of trade 

+ 42,19 

+ 65,61 

4 68,16 

4 02,90 

+ 76,06 

4 66,90 

- 92,27 

Purchases of sterling by the 
Eeeerve Bank of India. 

— 41,35 

ib) 

— 34,96 

— 48,18 

— 59,97 

— 49,82 

— 46,58 

(e) 

—7 >.87 

Sales of sterling by the 
Beserve Bank of India. 

+ 6 

+ 5,60 

•* 

•• 


•• 


Transfers of Government 
securities. 

—87 

—88 

—18 

—11 

+ 32 

—66 

— [H 

Interest drafts on India in 
respect of Government of 
India securities. 

—44 

—30 

—82 

—36 

—28 

—81 

— 1 ft 

Balance of remittances of 
funds. 

— 42,61 

— 30.14 

— 48,63 

— 60,44 

— 49,78 

— 40,46 

— :s,S4 


* Excludes transactions wldch do not enter into the balance of trade. 


(a) Exclusive of the value of railway materials imported direct by State liaiiways working under company 
management, which was not paid for in the ordinary way and was not, therefore, taken into account in arriving 
at the balance of trade. 

(h) Includes 1185 lakhs, being the funds supplied by Government to finance wheat purchases. 

(c) Figures for years prior to 1023-24 represent (Council Bills and T. T. paid in India, l-'roiu 
figures relate entirely to sterling purchases. 

(d) Figures for previous years given against this item represent sterling transfers on London sold in India. 

Note. — The sign + means net exports and the sign — net imports. 

The figures relating to the balance of trade in merchandise and treasure 
given above do not take into account the trade statistics of Kathiawar porta 
and of Travancore. If these statistics are included, the balance of trade, in 
merchandise and treasure, and the total visible balance of trade for the past 
five years stand as follows : — 


(In lakhs of Kupees) 


— 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-36 

1936-36 

1936-37 

Balance of trade in merchandise . 

>87 

>36,17 

>20,79 

>29,32 

>79,63 

Balance of transactions in treasure 
(private). 

>64,93 

! 

+57,23 

i >62,12 

j 

>36,22 

+ 14,34 

Total visible balance of trade 

>65,80 

+92,40 

>72,91 

>66,64 

+93,47 
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Movement of Treasure. 

11. — Movements op Tkeasure. 

The following table shows the transactions in gold and silver on private 
account during the last eight years as compared with the averages for the pre- 
war, war and post-war periods : — 


(la lakhs of Rupees) 



Gold 

SiLVSB 

Gold and 
Silver. 
Net 

imports — 
Net 

exports -f 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Average of pre«war period . 

32,79 

3,92 

10,88 

3,67 

--36,08 

„ „ war period 

10,60 

2,99 

4,56 

1,77 

— 10,4(f 

„ „ post-war period (1919- 

20 to 1923-24). 

21,57 

9,03 

14,18 

2,66 

—u,m 

„ „ 6ve years 1924-25 to 

1928-29. 

33,68 

18 

19,62 

2,85 

--50,27 

„ „ five years 1929-30 to 

1933-34. 

0,54 

37,26 

6,74 

1,36 

4-25,34 

1929-30 

14,23 

1 

13,36 

1.47 

—26,11 

1930-31 

13,24 

49 

13,46 

1,81 

—24,40 

1931-32 

2,80 

60,78 

4,42 

1.83 

+ 55,39 

1932-33 

1,32 

66,84 

1,63 

90 

+ 64,79 

1933-34 

1,10 

58,15 

81 

80 

+57,04 

1934-35 

72 

53,26 

4,45 

4,08 

+52,17 

1935-36 * » . . • 

95 

38,31 

4,46 

3,19 

+36,09 

1936-37 

1,61 

29,46 

13,87 

28 

+ 14,26 


It will be seen from the above table that the imports of gold in the year 
under review were valued at Hi, 61 lakhs as compared with R95 lakhs in 1935- 
36. Of this, 35 per cent was in the form of bulHoii, while sovereigns and other 
British gold coins accounted for Hl,03| lakhs, or nearly 65 per cent of the 
total imports of gold. The United Kingdom contributed Rl,02| lakhs as 
against R12i lakhs in the preceding year and France R3J lakhs as against 
R4^ lakhs in 1935-36. Receipts from the neighbouring countries, Aden, 
Arabia, Iraq, Bahrein Islands and Ceylon together amounted to R54 lakhs 
as compared with R76 lakhs in the preceding year. 

Exports of gold, on the other hand, declined from R38J crores in 1935-36 
to B29} crores in 1936-37, of which the United Kingdom absorbed R12J 
crores as against R24J crores in 1935-36. Direct exports to the United States 
of America, however, rose from B12J crores to nearly B16 crores. Shipments 
to the Netherlands declined by R40 lakhs to R27 lakhs in 1936-37. There 
were no eagports to France during the year under review. The total exports 
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of gold from India during the period 1931-32 to 1936-37 amounted to 36,618,000 
fii|e oz. of the total value of R3,06| crores. As in the preceding years, there 
were no transactions in gold on Government account. 

In the beginning of the year the price of gold in London showed very little 
change, the variation during the month of April being between 1415. and 
1405. Id., a difference of only SJd. Thereafter, uncertainties arising from the 
xjurrency situation on the Continent created some nervousness in the market 
-and the price movements became somewhat wider with a tendency towards 
lower prices. The lowest price for the year, 1375. 2Jd., was however touched 
•on September 23, just before the devaluation of the franc. Following the 
‘devaluation of the franc, the U. S. A. exchange recovered and the sterling 
price of gold moved sharply upwards, but the highest quotation, viz., 1425. 
8Jrf., was not reached until November 9. During the remaining months of 
the year the price moved between 1415. 5|^^. and 1425. 

In Bombay, the price of gold which was quoted at R34-11-6 per tola ready 
on the Ist April followed generally the fluctuations in the London market. 
With small fluctuations the price in Bombay rose to R34-14-9 on the 23rd 
April. Thereafter, the price showed a declining tendency, the range between 
tthe highest and the lowest prices being somewhat greater in May and June 
than in the following two months. In September, the market developed dis- 
tinctly a weak tendency, consequent upon the appreciation of sterling as against 
gold currencies, and the price of gold fell to H33-15-3 on September 9. Later, 
on the 26th September, the price of ready gold shot up to R35-8 following the 
announcement of the devaluation of the franc. Thereafter, the fluctuations 
in the price of gold, which were in consonance with the sterling-dbllar rate, 
were narrow. In October, the price ranged between R34-12-6 and R36-3-9 
and in subsequent months between R34-15 and R35-7, 

Imports of silver on private account in the year under review were valued 
at B13,87 lakhs as against R4,46 lakhs in 1935-36. Silver to the value of 
R12,83 lakhs was received from the United Kingdom, while supplies from 
Australia and New Zealand together accounted for R71 lakhs. There were 
smaller imports from Canada, Arabia, East Africa and the United States of 
America. Exports on private account during-the year amounted in value to 
R28 lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with R3,]9 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom were valued at R23| lakhs as against 
Rl,82 lakhs in the preceding year. There were no exports to the United 
States of America in the year under review, she having taken R82 lakhs" worth 
of silver in 1935-36. There were no exports of silver on Government account 
during the year under review. 

The absence of American purchase following the change in the buying 
policy of the United States Treasury as announced in December, 1936, the 
fiteady Indian demand and the equally steady pressure of sales, chiefly from 
China, were the three main factors that influenced the silver market. Dtiring 
the year the London market was practically free from the speculative element. 
The highest price during 1936-37 for cash delivery was 22^d. per standard 
oz. quoted on November 10, and the lowest was 19Jd. quoted on August 20. 
The range of i^d, for the whole year was the smallest since 1929-30. The 
comparative steadiness of the market during the year under review is illus- 
trated in chart No. 3 prefixed to this Review. 
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In the beginning of April, 1936, the price of silver ready in Bombay was 
‘quoted at H49-7 per 100 tolas, but rumours of the possible agreement between 
the United States and the Chinese Government regarding the purchase of a 
large block of silver by the former led to a temporary rise in the quotation to 
fi62-8 on the 18th, which, however, dropped to H50-I0 on the 20th. Under 
pressure of heavy stocks and low offtake, the price, with minor fluctuations, 
declined to R48-6 in July and further to R47-0 on the 20th August, the latter 
being the lowest quotation for the year. At lower levels there was an increased 
•demand and stocks were reduced. In September, the reported purchase of 
silver in London by the United States Treasury on account of the Cuban 
Government imparted some confidence, and, as a result, the market generally 
remained steady. Towards the close of the month, owing to a sudden fall in 
the sterling-dollar exchange rate, there was a temporary rise in the price which 
was quoted at R60-7 on the 28th, but this was not maintained as the cross 
rate improved. During the second half of October, following an outbreak of 
-communal disorders, business in Bombay was greatly hampered and the price 
of silver declined to R49 on the 20th, but firmed up again tc R50-1 towards the 
close of the month. Later, the results of the United States Presidential elec- 
tion led to a belief that the United States silver buying policy might be pur- 
sued with more vigour, and this created a speculative demand which forced 
the price of silver up to R56-2 on November 10, the highest quotation for the 
year. There was little justification for this advance, and the rate declined 
to the level of R52 at the end of the month. In December, the prices remained 
firm and the rates ranged between R51-12 and R53-3. There were smaller 
fluctuations in January and February, but in March, an increase in the import 
duty on silver from 2 as. to 3 as. per oz. led to a rise in prices which ranged 
between R50-15 and R54. 


ImportwS of currency notes on private account during 1936-37 were valued 

at R2J lakhs as compared with R4 lakhs in 1935-36. Exports thereof also 

« . declined from R33 lakhs to R26 lakhs. There were no 

Currency notes. • , r-i ^ j. • j.\ i 

imports on Government account in the year under 

review, but exports amounted to R20 lakhs. In 1935-36, however, there were 

no transactions on this account. 


J. MATTHAI, 

Director-General of Commercial hitelligence and 
Simla ; Statistics, 

TJie 23rd August^ 1937, 
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A7erag« for two years, 1922-28 and 1928-24, 
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VAiOl:; or ExFOBTS, PBIVATB MeBCHASDISS, ACCOBOIWG to nVE MAIH CLASSES AMD 8UB-SIVI810H6 

THEREOF 

_ . (In thousands of Rupees) 
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GRAUB total , I 219,40,73 I 216,96,70 286,83,89 160,52,37 196,12.46 
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XoTAl . — I MI.14 6,13,87 21,64,84 18,67,66 144S>9i 
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• ^rage for two years, 1912-18 and 1918-14. 
t Idsooatlnaed from April, 1928. 
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Government Stores — contd 























































QtTAiraXTr A»0 VALUE OF THE PeIKCIPAL AbTIOLES OF EXPORTS, ABBAKOFU IN THE OBDEB OF THBIB 

IMPORTANCE 
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(a) Insludes flgures f<»** Fibre for brushy and brooms 























































Nd."'8.— QuAMfrfir and valite ot' the Peincipae Articles Re-expoeted, arranged in the order oe their 

IMPORTANCE 
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QUA!TTITT (t» Tqor«.\ifDg> I , VaHTB (tW THOWAKDS OF liOrBSS) 
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Value oe tbade ik weechaeuise onle with the British Emfibe aku Fokbion Coomtmeb 

(In Ukhs of Rupees) 
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No. 10. — Percentage share of tee principal countries in the total trade in merchandise only 
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(a) Figures prior 6o 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary < 














































































No. 12 , — YxLxns of Taasx with FitmoiPAii Coontbibs, distihouisbino 
PBU rOIFiLL Abtioles. 


(In thousaudB of EiipoM) 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

ZtuportB thorefrom— 

AalraalB, living • « 

Apparel . . . • 

Armfl, ammunltloD, etc. . 
Artificial silk yam 
^ •> „ other manufaotare i 

Aebestos .... 
Belting for machinery , 

Bobblna , 

Bookg and printed matter 
Boote and shoes 
Building materials , 

Oiirrlages and carts 
Chemicals .... 
China clay . , 

Coal and coke . , * 

Cordage and rope . 

Cotton — 

Haw 

Twist and yarn . . , 

Plecegoods — 

Urey .... 
White .... 
Coloured , . , 

Other inanufactnres . . 

Cutlery 

Cycles and parts . . . 

Drugs and medicines 
Dyeing and tanning substances 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Flax manufactures , , 

Famlture .... 
Glass and glassware . . 

Haberdashery and millinery , 
Hardware , . , , 

Instruments, apparatus, etc. . 

Ivory 

Jewellery, etc. 

Jute manufactures (laduding ysm) 
Leather, Including hides, tanned, et 
Liquors— 

Ale, beer and porter . 

Spirit .... 
Wines .... 
Machinery and mlllwork « . 

Manures . ... 

Metals— 

Alumlninm 

Brass .... 
Copper .... 

Iron 

Iron or steel 

Lead 

Steel 

Zinc 

Others .... 
Motor vehicles and parte thereof 
Oils, mineral .... 

^ vegetable, animal, etc. 
FaoklDg«engIne and boiler 
Paints and painters* materials 
Paper and pasteboard . 

Pitch and tar ... 

polishes 

Precious stones , . 

Pdnting'materlals . 

Provisions .... 
Hallway plant, etc. 

Hnbber manufactures. Including tyr 
^®^it ..... 

3tilp8, parts of . , . 

Slla manufactures, Inelndliig yarn 


Soap . 
Stationery 
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No. 12 — oontinutd 


(In tliotttftttdtf of BupM 


Pre-war 

1084-85 

average 


25,87 

16,78 

10,43 

1,41 

41,82 

88,61 

51.88 

88,28 


24,84 

16,76 

11,06 

24,71 

8,17 

1,85,24 

00,66 

1,60,00 

2,01,67 

91,68.01~ 

68,78,03 

1,06,64 

0,00 

12,74 

28,81 

50,80 

21,48 

22,05 

25,80 

1,72,89 

8.41,93 

74 

15,68 

2.81 

88 

11,13 

5,60 

6,47 

8.88 

6,87 

2.17 

6,62 

20 

28,46 

24,61 

45,19 

67,98 

38,47 

10,61 

56,46 

66,45 

8,67,08 

4,85.74 

6,78 

91 

8,96,62 

2,84,47 

79,26 

1,02,96 

65,57 

58,80 

56,67 

1,45,97 

17,65 

88,99 

10,89 

11,26 

80,66 

82,82 

7,13 

1,27,49 

20,80 

85,02 

18,84 

20,85 

30,76 

1,16,18 

17,38 

46,88 

5,62 

5,15 

•\ I 

2,67 

C 86,21? 

9,21 

10,87 

) c 

0,47 

1,50,99 

63,36 

23,28 

83,02 

6.55 

2,96 

78,39 

80,69 


, , 


1,70,09 


1,28 41 

86,17 

18,72 

3,82 

. . 

7,66 

8,82 

5,93 

57 

10,68 

5,26 

8.59 

11 

0,51.37 

18,14,64 

1,48 

84,62 


7,18 

63,71 

60,84 

2,61.11 

02,10 

18,71 


1,18,68 

1,10,82 

55,04,00 

47,02,46 


Abtiolss 


UNITED KmODOM^fonfd. 
Imports therefrom— confif. 

Sugar .... 

TaDow and stearine 
Tea-ohesta 
Tobacco 
Toilet requisites 
Toys and requisites for games 
Umbrellas ..... 
WooQen manafaetures, Including yam 
Other articles .... 

Toiai. 

E:fyort8 of Indian produce— 

Barley .... 

Bristles « . 

Coffee .... 

Coir and manufactures . 

Cotton, raw , , , 

„ waste . 

„ twist and yam • 

„ manufactures • 

Drugs, medicines, etc. • 

Dyeing and tanning sabstances- 
Gutch and gambler 
Indigo 

Hyrobalans . . 

Eodder, Bran and Pollards 
Hemp, raw (chiefly sana) 

Hides and skins — 

Baw . 

Dressed or tanned 
Horn, tips and pieces of hom* 

Jute, raw 
„ gunny bags , 

„ „ oleth . 

Lae 
Lead 
Manures 
Manganese ore 
Other metals and ores 
Mica . 

Oils 

Oilcakes 

Paraffin wax . . 

Provisions and oilman's stores 
Pulse- 
Beaus • 

Oram 

Lentils . « 

Other pulses 
Bice (not in the husk) 

Bubber, raw , 

Saltpetre 
Seeds— 

Castor . , 

Cotton . , 

Qroundxmts 
Linseed . . 

Bape • . 

Copra 

Others • • 

Bilk, raw 

Spices . . • 

Sugar . 

Too 

Tobaooo • • 

Wheat . 

W jod (mainly teak) 

Wool, raw 
,, manufactorcs 
Other articles 
For orders ** Cargoes 




1036-S6 


21,00 

8,16 

41.07 
84,88 
26 84 
12,00 

8,20 

87.08 
8,02,06 


S2,18,66 


2,02 

21,85 

88,02 

81,28 

4,51,47 

28,88 

66 

18,81 

2,54 

2,86 

23 

22.88 

59,63 

17.18 

01,10 

4,88,87 

98 

2,06,24 

1,12.21 

80,48 

20,60 

1.14,08 

8,84 

88.04 

1,47,60 

8'(,46 

28,80 

1,32,42 

82,10 

6,20 

2,82 

8 

7,88 

6,76 

38.56 

82,12 

8,73 

80,69 

B 

1,00.17 

1,20,68 

2,87 

’*2,40 

00 

2,02 

17,75,18 

45.07 

6,00 

85,43 

1,87,01 

60,54 

1,09,66 


50,47,62 


1086.87 


1,14 

8.16 

80,26 

84,84 

27,88 

11,08 

2,70 

84,28 

2,70,60 


48.00,78 


8,14 

28.08 

17,48 

20.26 

6,81,85 

19.76 
58 

16,73 

2,02 

2.96 

5 

18.76 
84,81 
21.25 

1.16.45 
0,27,90 

1,20 

8.48.05 

1,31.80 

1,83,08 

53,85 

1.65,25 

8,88 

48,95 

1,20,66 

44.43 

28,5$ 

1.46,16 

71,71 

4,95 

3,02 

’ 11,94 

6.36 

42.06 
20,63 

2,93 

29,36 

4.36 

1.47.45 
3,18,42 

1?,96 

"" 2,96 
81 
2,54 
1,00 
17,14,97 

51.06 
1,82,48 
1.04,67 
2,00.66 

65,87 

8,76,88 

68,78 


62,00,68 


*Flga(«s prior t o 1024-25 repressut HornmeaL 
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No. H— continue 


(In thousands of Unpees) 


ARTIOLBS 


0KITED EnraDOM^-eoneftf. 

fixports of Vorelm merchandise-* 
Aj^rel (ezclttwng boots and shoes) 

Sugar, 28 D. S. and above 
Wool, raw 


Total 


•t m a ii m ai 

Other articles 


AUSTRIA.* 
Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 
Boots and shoes 
Cotton manufactures 
n twist and yarn 
Glass and glassware 
Haberdashery and fnllllnery 
Hardware . 

Instruments , 

Matches 

Metals .... 
Paper and pasteboard 
Sngar .... 
Woollen manufactures . 
Other articles 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Coffee . 

Cotton, raw . 

„ twist and yam 
Hides and skins, raw 
Indigo . 

Jute, raw 
Lac 

Seeds . 

Bice (not in the husk) 
Other articles 


Total 


Pie*war 

average 


5,66 

*82,50 

87.56 

54 

48.21 


1,24.52 


6,81 

2,50 

22.15 

8,08 

68,98 

21,39 

27,28 

1,98 

9,07 

12,18 

10,89 

85,12 

8,96 

38,31 

8,18,75 


Total 


Bxports of Foreign merchandise-' 
Miscellaneous articles 

BELGIUM. 

Imports therefrom — 

Arms • • • • 

Artiftclal silk . 

Building materials . • 

Cotton manufactures • 

Pyeing and tanning substances 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Glass and glassware 
Hardware 

Liquors . • • 

Machinery and mlUwork . 
Manures 
Metals— 

Brass 

Copper . • • 

Iron . • • • 

Iron or steel . 

Steel. .... 
Motor vehidei and parte thereof 
Falnte and painters' materials • 
Paper and pasteboard 
Precious stonea • • 

Provlslona • • • 

Hallway plant « 

Sugar • • • • 

Woollen mannfactiires . 

Other aiticlea 


Total 


6,25 

2,86,18 

53 

1,80,42 

4,19 

1,80,68 

6,70 

78,68 

1,69,06 

11,54 


7,73,18 


8,69 


26 

4,04 

42,12 

10,82 

3,45 

16,92 

5,58 

1,50 

1,76 

75 

87 

3,54 

15,95 

45,46 

68,54 

4,15 

2,08 

6,00 

1,41 

4,28 

29 

2,11 

40,61 


2,76,00 


1984-86 


8,27 

56,05 

“2,99 

6,88 

88,22 


1,05,91 


16 

9.10 

28 

2.10 

78 

8,87 

2,20 

8,42 

21,26 

**1.04 

8,85 

18 

7,80 

1,08 

1,18 

3,49 

2,68 

8.19 

14,47 

66 

8.43 

68,09~" 

42,84 

8 

0 

•* 

* • 

**1,02 

8,66 

16 

39 

1,26 

4,18 


1985-36 


67 

72 

1,65 

1.77 


12,55 

8.47 

1,01 

16.74 

2,87 

41 

84 

54 

68,60 

29,24 

17 

2,08 

8,86 

88,88 

2,87 

""1,94 

1,45 

89,68 


2»15,88 


4,05 

79,68 

8,07 

8,02 

41,64 


1,82,06 


91 

1,29 

1.74 

1,85 

8,14 

22 

18,07 

3.82 

86 

27,63 

2,10 

88 

76,97 

22,69 

48 

2,66 

8,38 

29,66 

2,88 


58 

46,41 


2,48,64 


1086-87 


8,28 

2,86.85 

8,55 

10,42 

40,21 


8,08,26 


4 

1 

8,65 

**1,15 

94 

2,92 

2,45 

’*2,17 

8,69 

28 

10,76 


88,05 


22 


2,62 


2.80 


68 

87 

1,84 

1,97 

83 

9 

12,54 

2.96 
48 

81.05 

4.86 

52 

1,20 

2 

56.86 
27,71 

10 

1,80 

2.97 

74.86 
2,52 

"" 8 
78 
68,90 


2,80,98 


*Pigiir«e pilot to 10£1«22 represoat Auatrte*H angary, 
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No. 12 — oontmued 


(In tbousnnds ol Eupees) 


ARTIOLBS 



Pre-war 

average 

19$4-85 

1085-86 

1986-87 

BELGIUM->>ecm(d. 







Exports of Indian i>roduce-~ 
Barley . . . • 



84.65 



00 

Cotton, raw . 



3,68,24 

i,48,41 

2,20,60 

8,20,12 

» waste 




6,89 

7,61 

6,26 

Dyeing and tanning Bubstanoes 



7.76 

1,62 

10,89 

1,99 

1,88 

Hemp, raw . . • 



18.73 

17,76 

21,76 

Hides and skins, raw 



10,00 

8,49 

8,29 

1,09 

Jute manufactures . 

, 


18,69 

16,12 

17,26 

80,79 

.. raw 



14,42 

84,76 

99,91 

1,24,10 

Xiac .... 



1,48 

18,81 

1,77 

1,84 

Lead .... 



18 

2,17 

1,16 

Manganese ore 



25,84 

6,60 

12,65 

20,26 

Manures 



10,88 

8,18 

7,11 

17,66 

OUcakes 



76 

18,61 

18,74 

14,01 

Paraffin, wax 



1,43 

18,66 

18,67 

9,95 

Rloe (not in the busk) 



41,51 

7,86 

6,01 

6,80 

Seeds — 




Castor 



20,16 

,, 

1,08 

6,46 

Copra or coconut kernel 



7,14 




iirbundnuts 



26.78 

16.11 

14.87 

43,17 

Linseed 



1,56.71 

1,04 

4,81 

31 

Mowa or Mowra . . 



7,97 

• e 


Poppy 



16,11 




!Bape 



1,61,02 

2,90 

1,28 

8,74 

Sesamum (til or JtnJlll) 



66,40 

1 


Others 



2,20 

1,00 

1,80 

IM 

Wheat .... 



1,46,22 

• * 


1,08 

Zinc or spelter 

Other articles . . 



68 

24,21 

28,29 

28,16 



49,08 

60,58 

71,04 

86,93 

** For orders ** Cargoes . 



36,86 


Totai 

• 

11,94,20 

4,88,70 

6,61,96 


Exports of Foreign merchandise-— 
MlsooUaneons articles . . • 


2,61 

1,86 

1,70 

1,66* 

F&AHOB. 

I mports therefrom— 

A.ppftr6l • • • 









40,03 


8.06 

1,15 

Artificial silk . • • * 



.... 

2,26 

1,81 

80 

Chemicals 



1 47 

8,81 

4,21 

8,94 

Clocks and watches 



4,65 

48 

62 

'70 

Cotton manufactures , 



2,88 

4,96 

8,62 

4,76 

Drugs and medicines 



2,66 

10,10 

11,68 

o ', 29 

Dyeing and tanning substances 



6,02 

4,06 

4,67 

8,58 

Fruits and vegetables 



8,06 

1,49 

2,68 

1,67 

Hardware 



2,18 

2,60 

2,06 

1,67 

Haberdashery 



8,25 

91 

94 

'94 

Instruments . • 



4,20 

2,08 

2,61 

8,76 

Liquors 



88,04 

81,61 

82,88 

81,76 

Machinery . 



81 

17,20 

6,96 

4,84 

Metals — 







Brass .... 

Copper .... 

Don or steel 

Steel 

Motor vehicles and parts thereof 

Oils 

Provisions . • • . 

liubber manufaoturos * 

Seeds . • • . • 

Sugar 

Silk manufactures . • • 

Toilet requisites 

Wool manufactures * 

Umbrellas . • • • 

Other articles 


16 

12,98 

2,84 

20 

5,04 

82 

8,07 

1,78 

61 

48 

27,18 

68 

12,64 

81 

81,87 

4 

90 

10.06 

8,18 

1,23 

2,77 

2,79 

1,16 

11 

84 

1,66 

8,06 

M 

84,68 

8 

2 

7.60 
7.22 

68 

8,71 

2,67 

1,19 

8 

2 

2,05 

2.69 

1.60 

8 

24,02 

2 

12 

5,90 

4,43 

8,89 

2,24 

60 

8 

• • 

1,62 

8,02 

29 

8 

£6,31 


Total 

2,20,50 

1,62,01 

1,29,60 

1,14,28 


IndnilTe of B«. 9^86 ** for orders ** Cargoes, 
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Mo. 12 — ooRtm'vud, 


(In thonsandi of Rupoti) 


VBANOS— miiM. 

Exports of Jndisii prodnoe>» 
Coffee . 

Coir • . . • 

Cotton, raw . . 

Dyeb^a^tenntiig snbstnncc 

Hides and skins, raw ! 

Homs, tips and pieces of horn* 
Jnte, raw 
„ bags and cloth 
I«nc 

Manganese ore 
Manures 
Pulse — 

Oram 

Lentils . . • 

Other pulses 

Bice (not In the husk) , 
BeedS'— 

Castor 

Groundnuts 

Linseed 

Mowa or mowra . 

Poppy 

Bapo 

Sesamum (til or JinJllI) 
Others . • 

811k, raw 

Wheat . , . . 

Other articles 

** For orders ' * Cargoes . 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

GERMANY, 
Imports therefrom— 

Apparel .... 

Bobbins .... 

Building materials . . 

Buttons . . « . 

Carriages .... 

Chemicals .... 

Clocks and watches 

Cutlery 

Cycles 

Drugs and medicines , 

Dyeing substances . 

Glassware .... 

Hardware .... 

Instruments .... 

Leather . . « . 

Liquors .... 

Machinery .... 

Manures .... 

Metals— 

Aluminium 

Brass .... 

Copper .... 

Iron 

Iron or steel . • . 

Steel . . . • • 

Zlno ..... 
Motor vehicles and parte thereof 

Oils 

Paints and painters* materials . 
Paper and psateboard . 

Paper-makmg materials . 
Printing materials . 

PiQTisioiis « . • • 

Railway plant . , • 

Rubber manufactures 
Salt 



I prior to 1024-88 represent Hornmeal. 
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No . 12 -- oon^nuedl 


(In thousands of EupoM) 


Pre-war 

average 

1084-86 

iws-se 

986-87 

6,04 

17,91 

|H 

17,40 

88,71 

£.61 

«. 8 » 

^H!9 


22,10 

8,02 



10,81 

8,94 



00,62 

19,16 


17,055 

2,08 

4,88 


4,06 

11,10 

2,00 

2,79 

2,89 

7,66 

6,92 

7,22 

4,40 

57,18 

62,98 

76,80 

74,86 

9 , 35,66 

10 , 10,60 

12 , 84,80 

12 , 18,16 

40,00 

4,72 

" 8,68 

’* 4,00 

' 2.92 

22;66 

10,60 

16,74 

0,28 

4 , 45,06 

1 , 86,81 

6,43 

2 , 60,71 

13,64 

2 , 28,16 

28,48 

14,40 

7,89 

8,14 

6,37 

22,84 

89 

28 

2 

2,87 

65 

35 

8,48 

4,00 

6,25 

4,07 

2 , 63', 97 

83,26 

46,40 

54 81 

4 ; 90,40 

2 , 00,04 

2 , 73,22 

2 , 35,87 

16,38 

2,21 

4,51 

5,02 

31 

23,04 

6,83 

37,67 

2 

18,82 

* 14,06 

8,30 

1,02 

60 

2,76 

4 

10,68 

20,05 

24,48 


44 

3,76 

61 

8,00 

19,88 

22,71 

28,68 

12,20 

5,34 

4,35 

1,69 

1 7,58 

20,40 

0,19 

24,95 

3,80 

1,84 

1,86 

11 

8 , 41,87 

88,41 

64,95 

88,70 

80,25 



1 , 37,86 

12,42 

" 72,70 

1 , 12,21 

70,14 

7,09 

11,04 

20,50 

29,01 

, . 



8,48 



'* 1,18 

1 . 04,92 

4,65 

6,04 

24,92 

14 

, . 

3 

27,84 

4,92 

1,07 

1,80 

8,00 

1,00 

01 

1,20 

16,06 

5,69 1 

10,66 

14,03 

96,35 

88,30 

42,86 

64,76 

20,18 

22 ^ 80,86 

7 , 16,70 

0 , 60,80 " 

9 , 70,94 

6,08 

9,08 

8,29 

0,62 


28 

1 1,88 

79 

6 

17 

12 

11 

83,45 

12,80 

10,84 

10,89 

11,14 

2 


• • 

80 

89 


1.24 

0 

14,06 

17,26 

10,82 

1,64 



18,10 

24 


6,66 

6,20 

44 

4,45 

1,66 

1.18 

2,81 

11,94 

11,69 

11,20 

, , 

1,42 


6,56 

8,06 

26,58 

24,69 

£ 9,81 

26 

9,88 

11,29 

16,82 

10 

1.81 

1,90 

1,76 

8,20 

81 

26 

17 

14,88 

26,86 

*l^S 

26,06 

1 , 28,01 

1 , 29,91 

M4,44^ 

1,88,21 


ARXXOLBS 


GEEMANY-oofihl. 
f lUDortB therefrom — epnftf. 

Stationery 

Texthes — 

Artificial silk , 

Cotton maunfactur6i<ln6litding yam } 
Haberdashery 

Silk mapufactores . • 

Wool rnannfaotores 
Toilet reqnlBitet • • • • 

Toys 

Umbrellas 

Other articles ... * 


Exports of Indian produce— 


Totai 


Coffee . 

Coir and manufactures 
Cotton, raw . 
waste. 

Dyeing enhstanoes • 
Fodder, bran, etc* . 
Fruits and vegetables 
Hemp, raw . 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, raw 
„ gunny bags . 

„ „ cloth . 

Lae 

Manures 

Metols and 




others 
Oils 

Oilcakes 

Paraffin wax • • 

nice ( not in the husk) 
Beeds— 

Copra or coconut kernel 
Groundnuts 
Linseed 

Mows or Mowra 
Poppy 
Eapo 

Besamum (til or jlnjlli) 
Others • 

Tea . . . 

Wood (chiefly teak) 

Other articles 
** For orders *' cargoes 


Total 


fixports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous artlolee 


NBTHBllLANDS* 
Imports therefrom — 

Aitifidal silk 
Building materials . 

Cotton manufactmes 
„ twist and yarn 
Dyeing and tanning snbstaneei 
Instrnments • 

Liquors • , 

Vnehlnery 

Metals . 

Paper and pasteboard 
Pteolous stones, ete. 

PrOTlsions 
tftaron and faxliia • 


Wool mannfActiiieB 

Other articles « 


Total 
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No. 12 — oontUMied 


(la thOQsaais ot anpads ) 


Articles 


" Sb^HBBLANDB— 
Indian produce — 


^tton, raw . 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, raw 
Lao 


Hioo (not in the husk) 
Beeds— 

Groundnuts • 

Linseed • 

Eape 
Wheat . 

Other articles • 

** For orders ” cargoes 


Smrts of Foreign merdbandlse- 
HlsoeUaneous artldea 


Total 


ITALY. 

C IE ports therefrom — 

Apparel 
Art, works of 
Building materials . 

Buttons 

Chemicals 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
Fruits and vegetables 
Glassware 
Instruments . 

Liquors 

Machinery . • 

Metals — 

Aluminium 
Brass . 

German silver 
Quicksilver • 

Others • . • 

Motor vehicles and parts 
Paper and pasteboard 
Rubber manufactures 
Stone and marble . 

Bugar .... 
Textiles— 


Artifldal silk yam 
Cotton, raw • 

„ twist and yam 
,, manufactures . 

Haberdashery and millinery 
Silk manufactures 
Goods of artificial sUk mixed with other 
materials. 

Wool manufactures 
Other articles 


hmorts of Indian produce' 
Cotton, raw , 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, raw 
Bpices, pepper 
Rice (not In the husk) 
Seeds— 

Castor 
Groundnuts 
Linseed . • 

Rape 

Besamum (til or Jlnjili) 
Others 

Si&, raw • 

Wheat . , • 

Other articles 

** For orders oargoea 


Total 


Total 

fixporis of Foreign merchandise— 
Miseellaneons articles 


Pre-war 

average 

^9 

1985-86 

1986.87 

7,81 

1*'55 

10,08 

6.09 

7,88 

88,60 

88,88 

50,52 

83,50 

17,61 

18,47 

10,80 

1,68 

60,60 

85,86 

86.37 

6,06 

4,72 

9,63 

6,81 

14 

,®>5* 

4,96 

10,86 

6 

lS-52 

28,09 

15^96 

2,16,08 

89,08 

44,78 

83,81 

26 

1,26,61 

1,64,27 

2,12.78 

20,98 

88 

48 

0,62 

4,99 

7,90 

8,85 

7,89 

2,02 

.. 



33,41 

29,30 

81,53 

43,18 

— 

•• 

4,00 

3,84,02 

8,82,74 

8,70,62 

4,47,98 

21 

2,04 

2,26 

1,75 

6,98 

2,96 

1,50 

82 

45 

83 

67 

60 

2,57 

2,85 

8,28 

2,46 

, , 

2,45 

1,08 

1,18 

4,72 

13,70 

11,03 

9,81 

1,49 

8,54 

8,46 

1,64 

8,48 

18,22 

16,76 

20,05 

4.20 

2,96 

2,54 

1.43 

1,70 

8,76 

7,81 

8,91 

78 

1,70 

1,07 

86 

1,44 

12,10 

12,40 

3.18 

0 

12 

16 

4 

1,09 

6 

6 

6 

,, 

2,68 

2.87 

18 


8,08 

6,87 

1,89 

67 

6,87 

4,81 

1.13 

66 

7,08 

4,06 

5,05 

79 

2,88 

1,78 

60 

18 

1,57 

42 

14 

2,48 ! 

6,00 

5,59 

4,86 

28 

• • 

• • 

• • 


46,25 

28,89 

11.89 

11 



• • 

4,08 

6 



45,22 

8,00 

8,80 

’ * 8,76 

4,82 


5,12 

8,09 

10,88 

Hi 

7,46 

6,66 

— 

9,08 

8,31 

1,81 

4,07 

71,41 

41,93 

24,28 

27,80 

60,78 

29,15 

12,97 

1,44,84 ' 

8 , 01 , 72 '' 

2,00,22 

1 . 21 , 1 * 

8,18,88 

2,64,78"* 

1,41,78 

1,70,18 

85,98 

86,48 

16,12 

11,78 

1,14.89 

1.27,14 

89,37 

1,40,08 

6,81 

0,56 

6,60 

4,24 

2,97 

16,70 

9.78 

9^5 

16,05 

6.71 

0,89 

2,46 

1,71 

59.88 

29,96 

1,07,96 

64,86 

18,07 j 

8,86 

92 

11,40 

8,87 

28 

7,86 

27,80 

96 

1 

7,78 

1,49 

1 

1 

4 

1,25 

72 

1,56 

1,40 

87,14 


•-t 


21,88 

56,72 

89,82 

21,88 

— 

•• 

.. 

50,90 

7,01,61 

6,83,99^ 

8,51,88 

5,45,66 

6,03 

8.29~ 


7B^ 
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No. 12 — oontmtM^ 

(In thousands of Eopess) 


A&TIOLVS 


Pre-war 

average 

1084.88 

1086<86 

1086-87 

NOEWAY. 






Imports thsretiom->> 

Carbide of caldnm . • < • 


es 

22 

47 

70 

Hardware 

Iron or steei-^nalls, rivets 

and 

64 

70 

71 

1,2s 

^ wafers 

, 

2,60 


4,25 

4,54 

. JJMmm 

, 

0,84 



,, 

Milk, condensed and preserved • 

Paper and pasteboard 

Palp of wood for making paper 

Toys 

Wood and timber . • . • 

• 

41 

4,40 

Hna 

18 

87,78 

14 

80,48 

• 

81 

7,67 

80 

66 

8,88 

88 

1,10 

6,71 

88 

• 

1,85 


Otherartioles . • . • 

• 

'68 

4,72 

4,81 

8,82 

Total 


20,85 

40,86 

68,41 

48,02 

BzTOrts of Indian prodnoe — 

Coffee 


8 

6,00 

■HHM 

12,76 

Cotton, raw ..... 


55 

17 


16 

Hides and skins, raw 


20 

3,47 


2,24 

Jate, raw ... 


1,85 

1.84 

1,97 

xnanafaetoMB . • « 

Eioe (not in the husk) . 

. 

02 

10,22 

16,01 

16.41 

, 

94 

86 

78 

1,88 




6,82 

8.85 

8,60 

Other articles . . . < 

• 

1,61 

5,62 

6,22 

7,66 

Total 

. 

4,26 

85,40 

40,18 

46,18 

Bipoirts of Foreign Herohtndlse— 
Misoalianeons arUolss • 

• 

28 

85 

15 

17 

ROUMANIA. 

1 mports therefrom — 

Misoeilaneous articles 






• 

3,44 

8,08 

2,98 

8,46 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Jute manofactares .... 


5,32 

1,28 

08 

1,28 

Eioe fnot in the husk) . . 


18,81 


Otherartioles .... 

• 

1,30 


6,86 

6,12 

Total 


24,93 


7,84 

7,85 

Snorts of Foreiga merobandlse<— 
1Qso611aii0oiib mUoIm • a • 

, 

.. 

22 

18 

1 

UNION OF 800IAL18T SOVIET 
EBPUBUCS. 

imports therefrom-* 






Mineral oils 

. 

19,86 

1,61,17 

1,58,22 

1.20,02 

Tea-ohesti . . , • 


20 

11 

28 

Other articles . « • • 

. 

2,42 

5,26 

2,70 

4,58 

Total 

. 

22,28 

1,56,72 

1,«1.08 

1,26,7 

Siniorts of Indian produce— 

Cotton, raw ..... 


8,85 


4 


Jute, raw ..... 


26,03 

4,88 

27,61 

‘ 28,48 

„ inanufactores 


1,48 

8,18 

4 

Bice (not In the husk) • • 

, 

4,98 

,, 


. , 

Tea 


1,41,07 

20 

7,51 

1 . 8,88 

Othst srttdes .... 

. 

18,72 

21 

2 

1 90 

Total 

. 

1,90,48 

8,42 

85,22 

42,66 

^ £lseollaneooB^!^cle 

. 

8,58 

7 


. , 

SPAIN 4 






Iinorts therefrom— 

Fmlts and VegetableB • . • 

• 

17 

8,72 

8,81 

2,80 

Salt .... I . 

. 

12,02 

. , 

• , 

, , 

Saffron . • « . • 


8,88 


6,77 

&20 

Otherartioles .... 

. 

1,88 

10,14 

11,46 

7,40 

Total 


17,45 

24,U ' 

22,04 

18,40” 
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No. 12— 'Continued 



Biports of Indian and ] 
Cotton, raw 
Hides and skim, raw 
Jnte, raw 
OUsoeds 
Other articles 


SWEHEH. 


Imports therefrom— 
Hardware 
Iron and steel 
Ataohlnery and mlllwork 
Matches 

Paper and pasteboard 
Paper*!Qaklng materials 
Wood and timber . 
Other articles 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce 
(Cotton, raw .... 
Hides, raw .... 

Klee (notin the husk) . 

Wheat 

Other articles 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Jute manufactures . 

Wool manufacture 

Other arUoles . . . 


Exports of Foreign produce— 
lltscellaoeouB artides • 


KENYA COLONY AND ZANZIBAR AND 
PEMBA. 


Imports therefrom— 
Cotton, raw • 

Bides and skins, raw 
Ivory, unmanufactured 
Soda compounds . 
Spices (mainly cloves) 
Other articles 


Blurts of Indian produce— 
Cotton manufactures 
Grain, pulse and flour— 
Rice (not In the husk) . 
Other sorts 

Jute manufactures • 
Other articles 























































No. 12 — tmtimed 


<Ia thooaftncls of BiipMS; 


Autiolss 

Pre-war 

average 

1084-86 

1686-86 

1986-87 

X2KYA COLONY AND ZANZIBAE AND 
PEMBA— «wiW. 





Exports of Fore!gn mercbsBdlse— 







OottoD maniifiiotiiiBS . • 

Other articles « • * 

, 

1 

8,24 

11,57 

1,86 

12,67 

1,80 

6,62 

91 

18,08 

TOTAI . 

• 

19,81 

14,48 

10,62 

18,64 

EGYPT. 







Imports therefrom — 

Building materials . 

Cigarettes .... 
Cotton, raw • • . . 

Salt • • • * • 

Other articles 


; 

4,69 

4,45 

9,17 

7,86 

8,04 

28 

1 , 64,79 

1,78 

6.71 

6,11 

26 

1 , 40,61 

1,06 

4,75 

4,20 

27 

1 , 83,98 

1,01 

4,26 

Total 


26,17 

1 , 67,60 

1 , 63,01 

1 , 98,71 

Bsports of Indian produce — 

Cotton, twist and yam , . 

Crain, palse and flour — 

Eiee (not in the husk) . . 

IFheat * ♦ • 

M flour • • • 

Others • • . . 

Indigo 

Jute, raw 

gunny bags . 
ff $p cloth • • • 

Seeds 

Other articles . • . 

** For orders * * cargoes . 


« 

10,12 

53.81 

3 , 8 H 

16,41 

11,15 

3,96 

80 

48.40 

84 

11,91 

24.41 

90 

17 , 4 li 

8 

77 

4 

12,26 

65,26 

12,21 

6,88 

16,87 

2,37 

0,67 

64 

r > 

20,70 

63,60 

11,63 

1.50 

14.82 

3,72 

6,84 

47 

24 

38 

17 

10,66 

61,42 

10,18 

2,04 

38,54 

1 , 58,53 

Total 

* 

1 , 86,70 

1 , 24,63 

1 , 24,66 

2 . 87,18 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscoilaneous artiolee 



4,84 

8,65 

8,57 

5,21 

TANGANYIKA TBEEITOEY. 







Inmorts therefrom — 

Cottoii,raw 

Other artides . . . . 



'* 41 

£ 2,18 

4,08 

89,61 

8,85 

84,86 

2,42 

TOXAL 

• 

41 

£ 6,21 

48,76 

87,81 

Exports of Indian produoe— 

Cotton nianufaotnres 

Grain, pnlse and flour , 

Other articles . . • • 


• 

12,46 

16,96 

6,10 

8,74 

1,88 

6,44 

4,02 

1,86 

6,86 

6,47 

1 * T 6 

7,88 ^ 

Total 

• 

87,62 

10,51 

12 ,£a 

1 16,11 

Bimorte of Foreign merohandlse— 
Cotton manniaotares 

Other artloles • • • • 



6,27 

8,05 

60 

1,94 

40 

2,68 

82 

8,06 

TOIAL 

• 

10,22 

1,64 

8,08 

8,41 
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Na 12 — continued 


(In tbouAauda ol Bupees) 


AKTIOLSB 

Pre-war 

average 

1084-36 

1035-86 

1986-37 

ITAUAN BAST ABBIOA (SOUAlilLAND 
ANS HBIT&BA). 





Importo therefrom — 





Balt 

Other articles 

3,88 

3,02 

1»22 

10 

8 

- 

total 

6,00 

1,82 

8 

•• 

B^orts of Indian produce — 

(Cotton mauufactttres • . . < 

Orain, pulse and flour . . . , 

Other articles . . . . « 

2,44 

7,93 

2,20 

■ 

■ 97 
6,68 
6,19 

46 

64 

Total 

12,57 

10,29 

13,79 

1,10 

fixports of Foreign merchandise— 
Mlscellanoous articles 

1,79 

41 

8,25 

1,09 

MAuamirs. 





Imports therefrom — 

Sugar 

Other articles 

2,63,24 

08 

47 

35 

89 

lOTAL 


47 

35 

89 

Bxports of Indian produce— 

Grain, pulse and flour'— 

Bice (not in the husk; • • 

Wheat flour . . . • * 

Other sorts • • • • , 

Jute manufactures • • • . 

Oils, vegetabie . . • , . 

Other articles « • • • . 

74,20 

8,78 

9.22 

8.18 

6,03 

18,98 


47,81 

10 

7,36 

8,97 

2,69 

21,02 

47,68 

39 

6,13 

7,39 

4,18 

19,82 

Total 

1,25,29 

86,76 

87,94 

85,69 

Biports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

4,77 

73 

80 

1,18 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 





Imports therefrom— 

Barks for taiming .... 

Coal and coke ..... 

Other artides • * * * * 

1l1,67 

1,48 

12,85 

7,12 

5,82 

[ 

13,20 

6,60 

12,68 

10,23 

8,40 

6,48 

Total 

18,15 

25,29 

81,26 

34,12 

Esports of Indian produce— 

Jute, gunny bags 

{« M doth • • • • 

Oils, vegetable 

FaKaflln wax 

Bfovlsions 

Eloe (not in the husk) ...» 
Other srtldes 

39,38 

1,89 

3,54 

6,16 

8,27 

82,08 

16,92 

05.68 

9,11 

59 

9,40 

33 

24, C 8 
82,88 

66.83 

10,60 

1,82 

n,08 

82 

1 27,80 

88,52 

67,75 

13,38 

1,24 

11,89 

83 

85.04 

40,51 

Total 

1,02,19 

1,42,42 

1,66,47 

1,71,04 

Bximrts of Foreign Merdiandlse— 
Mlsesllaneoua artIdBS «... 

*.72 

1,69 

1,92 

1,66 
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No. 12— oonwwtted 


ARTIOUBS 


POETUOTJB8E BAST AFBIOA. 

Imports therefrom-- 

uoal 

PriUtt and Togetablas 

Siiffar • • • • « • 

Other artidas .... 


TOTAXi 


B wrte of Indian prodnoe-~ 
Cotton mannfactaree 
Qrain, pnlse and flour 
Jute, gunny bags . 

Oils • • • * 

Paraflin wax . 

Other articles • • 


TOTAXi 


Cxnorts of Foreign merobandlse — 
Cotton manofactures * • 

Other articles • . • 


Total 


BBUiaON. 

Imports therefrom- ~ 

HlsoeUaneous axttelea 

Bxports of Indian and Foreign produce— 
Bice (not In the husk) . 

Other artldcs .... 


Total 


CANADA. 


Imports therefrom — 

Motor vehidee and parts 
Paper and pasteboard 
Ballway plant 
Ttubbor manufactures 
Other articles 


TOTAL 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce- 
Jute, gunny clotb . • . . 

Other axiides ! ! 1 ! 


Total 


UNITED STATES, 

Imports therefrom— 

Aluminium 

Apparel .... 
Arms • . « . 

Belting for xnaohlnery 
Boots and shoes 
Building materials • 


(In thousands of EnpOH) 


Pre-war 

average 

1984-85 

1086-86 

1986-87 

4,86 

"*1,10 

* 14,6» 
10,77 
1,61 

1,91 

18,72 

15,04 

8,08 

*M.50 

”7,89 

5,97 

*7,07 

44,60 

28,89 

9,08 

14,85 

14,81 

86 

8,88 

6,70 

7,28 

7,01 

80,58 

1 

10,08 

18,20 

6,90 

7, or 
32,66 

*18,04 

16,26 

7,86 

7fii 

86,86 

14 

19,78 

22,60 

47,77 

77,16 

81,66 

08,86 

8,62 

8,57 

58 

1,77 

07 

1,05 

64 

8,04 

12,19 

2,80 

2,92 

2,68 

5 




7,71 

59 

60 

’*2.82 

”l,86 

8,30 

60 

2,82 

1,86 


65,82 

^1,01 

76,49 

^1,15 

60,46 

4,66 

70 i 

80 

4,57 

10,27 

78 

15,88 

65 

16,17 

1,09 

91,67 

93,76 

• 

71,98 

m 

70,80 

65,26 

86,77 

74,68 

64,24 

88,66 

86,88 

76,18 

64,61 

1,09,29 

1.7S,« 

1,72,48 

8.17.98 

Wm 

1 


■ 
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No. 12— oonltnuec^ 


* (InthottB&nds of Bupeei) 


ABT10LE8 


UNITED STATES^-contd. 


Importo therefrom — eonfd. 

Oarrlagei 
Obemlcals 
Clocks and watches 
Copper . • • 

Cotton»raw . 

„ piecegoods . • 

Bruss and medtolnes 
Dyeing substances . 

Fmnltore 
Glassware 
Hardware 
Instruments • 

Don and steel 
Leather 
Machinery 
Manuiee 
Motor vehicles and parts thereof 
01l8» mineral . 

Paper and pasteboard 
Provisions 
Hallway plant 
Bobber manofaeturei 
Spirit . 

Stationery . • 

Sugar . 

Tobacco 

Toilet requisites • 

Wood and Timber . 

SUnc 

Other articles 


TOTAIi 


Exports of Indian produce 
Coir manufactures 
Cotton, raw , 

Fruits and vegetables 
Grain, pulse and flour 
Gums and reeins • 

Hides and skins-- 
Baw . 

Dressed or tanned 
Don and steel . 

Jute— 

Baw . , • 

Gunny bags 
cloth 

Lao 

Manganese ore 
Manures 
Mica . 

Myrobalans 
Oils, vegetable 
ParafUn wax 
Evbber. taw 
Saltpetre 
Seeds— 

Castor 
Linseed 
Spices . 

Tea 

Wool, raw 

„ manufaotiires 
Other articles 


Totak 


Pre-war 

average 


72 

22 

8,82 

* 27,72 
26,44 

4,18 

‘ * 1,44 
1,17 
24,72 
6,86 

48,66 

* 24,66 

"" 8,49 

2,19,66 

1,21 

8,80 

54 

16 

6,84 

2,05 

18 

6,90 

2,22 

6,56 

1 

15,68 


4,40,08 


6,29 

8,19 

1,78 

1,99 

1,86 


8,48,70 

20,69 

44 


2,82,08 

91,78 

6,02,16 

93,77 

18,76 

4,65 

6,00 

0,78 

9,16 

8,48 

11 

7,61 

17,62 

40,29 

8,81 

11,70 

4,52 

2,88 

21,06 


16,68,60 


1084-85 


17 

16.54 

I, 87 
25,52 
10,01 

2,18 

21,78 

10,05 

78 

46 

20,72 

72.54 

7,62 
0,77 

1,14,77 

2,08 

1,02,25 

1,08,80 

6,16 

15,17 

2M5 

18,84 

2.81 

25*85 

16,50 

5,00 

II, 76 
60,02 


8,41,27 


8,40 

27,84 

68,68 

2,26 

6,60 


1,10,68 

4,11 

6,00 


76, 1C 

17,66 

6,03,65 

86.48 
8*07 

46 

16.49 
7,47 

81 

12,22 

2,77 


16,06 

84,54 

7,20 

48,05 

24,71 

0,07 

69,27 


12,00,10 


1086-86 


68 

14.10 

1.65 
18,95 
00,83 

1,82 

26,84 

14,58 

1,88 

60 

80.74 

87.10 
7,68 

10,31 

1.17,18 

1,46 

1,60,48 

96.70 
4,88 

17,05 

16.11 

15.70 

2.66 

"24,64 

10,60 

6,17 

6,26 

66,42 


8.04,18 


8.97 

40,04 

1,12,82 

1.97 
10,30 


1,75,20 

8,11 

11,05 


1,86,48 

22,01 

7,80,06 

66,83 

10,09 

1,87 

28.40 

7.06 

1.06 

4,86 

61 


6,40 

42,28 

8,18 

86,04 

67,45 

18,64 

76,78 


16,12,21 


1986-87 


13,67 

1,68 
11,82 
8.24 
45 

24,41 
7,91 
1,19 
72 

25,78 
01,27 

8,87 
, 11,65 
1,26.85 
1,75 
1,72,58 

03,08 

8.07 
16,66 

18,65 

14,60 

4,21 

'48,76 

19,04 

4.08 

1,62 

68,84 


8,16,84 


4,10 

87,08 

1,03,04 

8,60 

11.28 


1.60,66 

9,02 

12,87 


1,59,16 

10,57 

8.64,02 

1,02,19 

16,48 

1,65 

27,78 

7,20 

1,70 

8,76 

0,45 


2,60 

24,87 

8.86 

48.11 

64,86 

12,41 

91,74 


18,40,87 
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No. 12— <iontmutd 


(In thoiBHUidi of EnpMi) 


Artiolss 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986^7 

UNITED STATES— isoimjW. 





Ssrorts of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

6,07 

24,86 

42,49 

65,71 

WEST INDIES. 





Bs^its of Indian and Foreign produce-— . 
Jute, gunny bags ... 

Bice (cot in the husk) 

Other articles , . . • 

44,82 

18,56 

8.71 

87,98 

84,12 

4,28 

90,66 

66,21 

5,65 

88,68 

61,47 

8,11 

Total 

66,50 

1,26,27 

1,51,82 

1,48,21 

ABaENTINB EEPDBLIC, 





Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute, raw 

twist and yam . . • • 

„ gunny hags ..... 
ft cloth ..... 
Bice (not la the husk) . . . . 

Other articles 

1,03 

26 

4,90 

2,08,57 

11,52 

76 

12,28 

8,11 

8,89 

2.46,01 

”4,68 

10,18 

2,09 

11,05 

1,81,92 

’*1,92 

14,01 

6,41 

8,84 

2,78,29 

*^*1,60 

Total 

2,27,18 

2,78,82 

2,07,11 

3,07,66 

Esnotte of Foreign merchandise— 
Juscellaneoua artldes . • • • 

• • 

2 

,, 

, , 

BBAZIL. 





Exports of Indian produce— 

Ulscellanouus ai tides .... 

8,U4 

38.65 

40,16 

44,67 

BBITISH QUIANa. 





Exports of Indian and Foreign produce— 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

6,72 

4,97 

6,42 

7,00 

CHILE. 





Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute, gunny bags . • . ' . 

Bloe (not in the husk) • 

Other articles ... 

80,34 

5.36 

1.36 

8,69 

*16,14 

11,75 

2.38 

23,24 

15,73 

2,78 

14,05 

Total 

87,06 

24,83 

87,87 

32,61 

ADEN. 





Imports therefrom — 

Cotton manufactures . . « . 

Salt 

Other articles 

32 

12,04 

28, lU 

7 

88,47 

8,40 

9 

89,81 

2,80 

0 

46,00 

2,92 

Total 

41,46 

41,94 

42,70 

48,07 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton, twist and yam . • • . 

„ manufactures • • . . 

Qzaln, pulse and flour— 

Jowar and hajra 

Btoe (not in the husk) .... 
Wheat flour * • . . . 

Spices 

Tohaoeo 

Other articles • . . . . 

“ For orders ” Cargoes . * • . 

0,88 

18,88 

10,77 

24,86 

12,25 

4,79 

9,89 

16,01 

7,66 

7,20 

68 

8,88 

1,70 

4,05 

21,96 

12,40 

7,48 

T.74 

1,88 

8.82 

8,88 

8,76 

22.85 

16.86 

6,68 

9,76 

8,46 

16,62 

7.31 

4,87 

20,61 

16,66 

48 

Total 

1,06,88 

64,41 

70,66 

84,74 
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No. 12 — oontinveA 


(In tbOQsanda of Rupees) 


ARTIOLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-36 

1935-38 

1986-87 

ADEN~<0onf(f. 






flzporU of Foreign merohandlse — 






Ootton manafaetores • • 

Otberartfeles • • . . 

. 

13,07 

6,78 

1,22 

8,88 

2,80 

9,86 

1,72 

27,06 

Total 

• 

p 

18,80 

10,10 

12,16 

28,78 

MASKAT TERRITORY AND TRUCIAL 
OMAN. 





fn^rts therefrom— 

Fniitfl and vegetables 

Precious stones, etc. 

Other articles . • • . 

• 

18,84 

18,72 

9,19 

It, 40 
6,66 
8,70 

10.84 

5,22 

4,86 

9,44 

4,66 

6,62 

Total 

• 

46,75 

21.02 

20,92 

19,72 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Colton mannfaoiiiieB • # 

Grain, pulse and flour— 

Jowar and bajra . . • 

Rice (not In the husk) « 

Other articles . . • 

• 

6,28 

2,20 

30,01 

11,48 

4,80 

24 

19,84 

7,87 

4,21 

49 

18,93 

6,70 

4,35 

6 

20,23 

6,92 

Total 

• 

48.97 

82,75 

80,33 

31,65 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 

Cotton manufactures • • « 

Other articles • • • 

• 

21,23 

10,93 

4,07 

6,41 

3,31 

8,84 

2,91 

8,19 

Total 

• 

32,1ft 

10,48 

12,16 

11,10 

ARABIA. OTHER STATES. 






Imports therefrom— 

Miscellaneous articles • • . 


8,51 

6.65 

7,49 

8,31 

Einporis of Indian produce— 

Cotton mannfaoitifes • • • 

Grain, pulse and flour . 

Tea •••«•• 

Other articles . • • . 

• 

2,83 

21,74 

95 

10,01 

6,65 

26,87 

6,18 

10,00 

4,80 

82,61 

3,90 

8,66 

6,81 

38.86 

2,97 

10,42 

Total 

• 

86,43 

47.70 

49,87 

58,60 

Exports of Foreign merchandlss — 
Miscellaneous articles « , 


13,84 

6.98 

8,18 

10,23 

BAHREIN ISLANDS. 






Imports thetefrom— 

Prcdoua stones, etc. • • • 

Other articles • • • « 

• 

60,47 

2.52 

4,16 

2,14 

4,94 

1.88 

3,82 

2,18 

Total 


62,99 

1 

6, so 

6,82 

6,00 
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No. 12 — cmtifimd 


(In thouMnds of EnpaM) 


ARTIOLBS 


BAHEEIN ISLA2n)8-~«mW. 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Got tot) manu:actttr©8 
Eioe (not In the husk) . 

Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Cotton manufactures . • 

Other articles 


Total 

BOENEO. 

faiports therefrom— 

Oils, mineral . - • • • 

Other articles . • • * 

Total 


Ezpoits of IndUn wodiEO— 
alsedllaneous arilelea • 

CEYLON. 

Imports therefrom — 

Coffee . • , ^ • 

drain, pulse and flour . * 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, gunuy bags . 

Hachlnery .... 
Metals , • • • • 

Oils 

Eubber . . • • 

Seeds 

Spices 

Tea 

Other articles . • f 


Total 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Animals, living 
Coal and coke 
Coffee . . • • 

Cotton manufactures - 
Fish (excluding canned fish) 
Fodder, bran, etc. . 

Fruits and vegetables 
drain, pulse and flour — 

Etoe (not In the husk) . 
Other sorts • 

Jute manufactures . 

Manures 

OUoakes „ * . : 
Provisions and oilman's stores 
Eubber, raw • • • 

Seeds . 

Spices .... 

Tea .... 
Wood and timber . 
tOther articles . 


* Total 


Ecnorts of Foreign marchandlse — 
Cotton manufactures 

Yoliiolse . . • • 

.Otlier articles 


Total 


Pre-war 

average 

1084*86 

1086-86 

1986-87 

■ 

8,87 

6,65 

■ 


16,04 

17,78 



6,65 

7,94 


42,24 

26,46 

81.27 

37,86 

18,18 

2,20 

1,34 

1,22 

fliO? 

8,17 

6,12 

8,33 

27,26 

10,87 

7,46 

0,55 

68,76 

64,17 

56,21 

46,12 

■ 2 

22 

68 

30 

63,78 

64,89 

66,79 

46,42 

62 

2,67 

8,66 

3.64 

1 




12 

46 

10 

28 

.8,43 

2,27 

2,47 

2,82 

7,62 

6,62 

6,91 

6,82 

1,36 

2,58 

3,41 

9,46 

1,41 

57 

87 

3,16 

'45 

40,66 

37,87 

27,43 

10 

8,26 

2,62 

1,79 

91 

40,07 

63,44 

95,45 

29,91 

11,88 

9,96 

1.3,01 

7,10 

8,40 

3,79 

2,61 

20,11 

18,44 


14,74 

72,53 

1,23,70 


1,76,12 

18,40 

8,69 

7,32 

6,08 

43,39 

28,06 

12,67 

17,17 

6,76 

16 

7 

8 

36,03 

62,78 

69,25 

90,67 

>24,39 

87,14 

88,16 

37,65 

1,78 

3,84 

8,64 

3,19 

13,65 

19,80 

22,11 

19,04 

4,26,72 

2,78,48 

8,49,91 

8,51,41 

48,80 

38,24 

86,70 

29,93 

5,41 

5,79 

8,82 

8,87 

10,87 

18,28 

16,87 

14,24 

38,54 

10,38 


16,16 

6,45 

2,40 

1,87 

2,16 

14,16 

8,53 

17,66 

16,15 

12,21 

9,88 

9,85 

11,82 

15,31 

27,44 

19,19 

19,41 

26,90 

20,22 

22,65 

17,80 

2,82 

1,62 

2,12 

2,58 

62,37 

61,28 

08,23 

72,69 

3,02,35 

6,86,76^ 

7.12,18 ~ 

Tisi^s"" 

8,26 


3.42 

1,08 


33,W 


0,69 

13,82 

28,04 

19,26 

19,64 

22,08 


38,69 

30.31 
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No. 12— OMitfnuMi. 


(In tbaosandB of Hupeos) 


ASTIOliXS 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-86 

U86-86 

1986-37 

HOITQKONO. 








Imports therefrom— > 

Apparel .... 

Building materials . 

Cordage .... 

Cotton raaoufaetares 

Brags and medicines , 

Fireworks .... 

Grain, pulse and flour 

Provisions .... 

Silk, raw .... 

„ manufactures Including yam 
Sugar • « . . . 

Other articles 



1,21 

83 

3,19 

1,94 

6,48 

6.00 

4,58 

8,85 

28.69 
21,61 
10,84 

16.69 

B 

77 

17 

4,81 

1,04 

62 

72 

8,31 

1,41 

8.14 

8.15 
18,43 

1,90 

16 

2,29 

1,52 

69 

2,17 

9,07 

1,65 

4,86 

8 95 
23,92 


Tota h 


98,81 

89,08 

42,07 

53,08 

S^morts of Indian produce*— 
Oliemlcals 

Goal and ooku 

Cotton— 

Eaw .... 
Twist and yarn . . 

Drugs and medlolnei 

Grain, pulse and flour . 
Jadestone 

Jute tnanufactuies . 

Opium .... 
Other articles 




11,14 

82,85 

3,86,49 

4,92 

12,70 

5.66 

7,42 

4,15,52 

86,17 

62 

8.48 

5 

4.25 

2,80 

84 

28.48 

’16,92 

1 

2,91 

8 

’ ' 4,62 
4,37 

62 

22,50 

”l4,95 

7 

4 

88 

8,19 

1.14 

27,19 

14,45 


Total 


9,12,80 

56,94 

50,01 

62,21 

Blurts of Foreign aerahandlse- 

Fishmawg and sharkflns 
Fruits and vegetables— 

Dried, salted or preserved 
Other articles 




4,67 

2,18 

6,62 

82 

51 

1,45 

51 

80 

2,56 

1,05 

18 

2,88 


Total 


18,42 

2,78 

3,87 

4,06 

CHINA (EXCLUSIVE OF HONGKONG 
AND MACAO). 



nnm 


ImMrts therefrom— 

Cotton yam .... 

„ piacegooda . 

Silk, raw .... 

„ manolaotuies Including yam 
Sploas • • • • • 

Tea 

Other articles 



S i 

20 I 
83,44 
86,67 1 
87 
10,70 
27,65 

92,01 

1,90 

88,82 

86,84 

6,09 

8.74 

28.22 


36,99 

26.88 

25,86 

6,29 

8,48 

86,44_ 


Total 


1,57,98 

2.06,62 

1.84,61 

1,89,45 

Exports of Indian prodnoe— 
Cotton— 

« Baw . . . . . 

Twist and yum . 

Pieoegoods . . • 

Gntn, pulse and floor 
Fni»,raw * • 

„ manufaotuns • • 

FimiBairax • 

Tea . 

Other articles ! ! 




42,79 

4,10,64 

2,70 

12,82 

10,84 

49,50 

1,22 

85,95 

8,06,48 


1,05,88 

7 

49.67 

14.68 
2.71 
8,19 

**6,98 

72,18 

1,04 

14 

11,60 

14,15 

8,19 

8,47 

**9,47 


Total 


8,78,89 

2»6i,00 

1,87,68 

1,25,19 
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^o. Hf—conUnuei 



Pro-war 

average 


CHINA (EXCLUSfVK OF HONOKONO 
AN]> MACio)— 

Bxports of Foreign merchandiaa — 
MisoellaDeoue articles .... 

FEBNCH IKDO-CHINA. 
loaports therefrom — 

JUee ,.••••• 
Other articles . « • > • 


Kxports of Indian and Foreign produce — 

Cotton, raw 

Jute raanufactures • • • • 

Opliim 

Other arUcles .... 


JAPAN. 

Imports therefrom — 

Ale. beer and porter 
AJumiiilum • • • • 

AppiinM .... 

Artlfieial eilk 

bohhlns .... 

Boots and slioee 

Brass, bronze, etc. . . 

Brushes and bronme . . 

Button** of all sorta . . 

Camphor .... 
Carriages .... 
Cement .... 
Chemicals .... 
Oiooke and Watchee • , 

Goal aiiu coke 

Copper .... 
Cotton, raw .... 

„ hosiery 
„ piecegoods . 

„ yarn .... 

,. other manufactures , 
Cycles and parts • . • 

Uriitts and uit'dlcines (other than c 
Earthenware and porcelain . 
Furniture and cabinetware , 
Qlass and glassware— 

Banutes .... 
Beads and false pearls • , 

Bottle** and phlais . , 

Funnela, globes, etc. • • 

Tableware .... 
Others , , 

Haberdashery and millinery . 
Hardware .... 
Instruments .... 
Iron or steel . 

Machinery and millwork . . 

Matches .... 
Faints and painters* materials • 
Paper and pasteboard . . 

Prevtstons and oilman's stont . 

31 libber manufactures . . 

Silk, rave .... 

„ manufactures . • • 

Splccs, ginger . . . 

Sta*^ionery { cxdnaiug paper) . 
Tea-chests .... 
Toilet requisites . . . 

Toy* and r»*oo)sltes for games . 
Umbrellas and umbrella dttlnge 
^ood and tl Miner . 

•, iKuautactures „ , 

Woollen manufaetnres • 

Other articles . • 


n camphor) 
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No. 12— coramtud . 


(In ihontaiKiA of Rniiew) 


ART 101 .B 8 


JAPAN -^ eoACtf . 


Xzport« of Indian yiodnoe^ 
Cotton, raw . 


Hides and skins, tanned or dreesed 
Iron and steel 

Jate,raw .... 

„ maonfaotures 

• • • • • 


Maimres 
Oilcakes • 

Opium . . , 

ParatHnwax . 

Pulse . 

Bice (not in the husk) 
Other articles 


Total 


Exports ol Foreign merehandlse — 
Miaoellaneons articles • 

JAVA. 

Imports therefrom — 

Coffee « • • • • 

Farlnaoeoos foods • . • 

Liquors .... 

Sugar 

Tea 

Other articles . , , 


Total 


Exports of Indian prodaoe-~ 
Jute, gunny bags . 
Opium .... 
Bloc (not lo the husk) • 
Other articles • 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles 

IBAE. 

Imports therefrom — 

]« rufts and voeetablee : dried, salted, etc, 
Qums and resins • 

Oii:i, mitierai . . 

Precious stones, etc. 

Wool, raw , . 

Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Indian prodnoa^ 
OottoD,twi8t and yarn . 

manufactures • 
Grain, pulse and flour— 
nice ( not In the husk) • 
Others 


Xhdlgo . • 

Taa,blaok ; 
Other articles 


, Total 


Pre-war 

average 

1084-85 

14 , 60.70 

21 , 58,20 

12,79 

25,16 

15,24 

67,86 

10.84 

81.83 

10,93 

48.01 

2,17 

28.70 

7 

40,76 

5,5P 

35 

15,19 

6,68 

9,79 

.. 

6,90 

10 

4,19 

0,80 

1 , 83,89 

2,78 

6,37 

60.87 

16 , 84,66 

24 , 59,18 

1,66 

22,19 

1 


60 

2,82 

2,50 

6.60 

9 , 23,33 

1 , 63,96 

81 


7,79 

18.40 

9 , 86,03 

1 , 00,68 

45,20 

26,01 

62,28 

. . 

1 , 76,58 

16,34 

15,59 

7,19 

2 , 89,74 

48 J 14 

1,12 

1,41 

18,68 

8,09 

8,74 

2,41 

4,09 

1 . 85,47 

8,23 

2 

6,81 

1,11 

18,94 

11,41 

63,49 

2,oejii 

12,06 

8,24 

18,78 

12,90 

10 , 8 & 

23 

8,83 

2 

1,99 


1,67 

1,95 

11,61 

12,06 

66.18 

85,40 


1036-66 

1986-37 

17 , 94,31 

20,26 

1 , 05,10 

89.60 
61,00 
18,73 

64.60 
75 

2,72 

26 , 41,17 

22,88 

95,71 

67.05 

66.59 

20.64 

68 78 

14 

4,66 

BO 

16,80 

6 88 
76,86 

“ l,U 

24 62 
36,16 
76,79 

21 , 88.71 

80 07,18 

18,71 

26,95 

” l .84 

8,27 

1 , 40,19 

“ l .61 

2 67 
18,09 

* 29,86 

** 26,28 

1 * 74,46 

43,66 

85,69 

* ** 2,76 

7,91 

■1 

40,26 

76,95 

1,24 

1,88 

9,18 

8.26 

2 , 12,96 

97 

9 J )4 

8,59 

86 

2 , 04,60 

8 

8,84 

2 , 86,42 

2 , 17,87 

4 

16,64 

“ l 8,20 

22 

9 

‘* 14,28 

12,49 

** 92.40 

18,76 

48,62 

1 , 29.45 
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No< 



Imjiorti therefrom— 

Caneti and rattan! • . , • 

Cotton manufacture! • 

Pruita and medicines 
Dyeing and tanning sabstanoes 
Ftsh 

Fruits and vegetables 
Oumi and reuns , 

Lao 

Hatches 

Metals, tin • . • 

Oils, mineral . 

•• eagatabta • • 

Provisions and oilman's stores 
]tloe (not In the bosk) . 

Silk, raw 

Spices, betelnuts . 

„ others . • 

atagoh and f aclnn • 

Sugar . • • • 

Other articles 


Bgporte of Indian prodaee 
Animals, living 
Coal and eoke 
Cordage and rope . 
Cotton, twist and yam 
manufactues 
Foddor, bran, etc. . 
Grain, pnbe and Hour- 
Mice (not In the husk) 
Others • , 



































Ko. 1 2 flo mfa ndL 


ABTIdiWI 


8T&AIT8 8ETTLSlfENT8->-«MKr. 

Bxporta ol Indian prodace— nonlif*' 

Bldee and skiBf » raw • . • 

Jate manttfactoree • 

Opium . , . . 

Provletonii and oUman*a atoree • 

&ubbef,raw 

gecde 

Jto. Of® 

Tobacco 

Other articles . • • • 


Total 


Bimrtfl of Foreign merchandise— 
Cotton manufactures • • 

Bpioea, cloves 

Other articles . . • 


Total 


SUMATBA; 

Imports therefrom— 

Oils, mineral • • • 
Other articles • • 


Total 


Starts of Indian and Foreign produce— 
Coal and coke • • • . 

Klee (not in the husk) . • 

Other articles • • • . 


Total 


l&AQ (a). 


Imnorts therefrom— 
lirugs aud medicines 
Oyelng and tanning substanees 
Fruits and vegetables 
Grain, pulse and door 
Hardware 

Hides and skins, raw 
Metals— Brass 
M Oennanallm 
Seeds . 

Wcol, raw 
_ „ manufactures 
Other articles 


Total 


<ln thonsands o! Kupeeo) 


Pre-war 

average 

1084-86 

1085-86 

IC86.87 

25 

34,40 

1,48,78 

14,02 

84 

8,28 

2,08 

18,12 

64,70 

*10,86 

"*8 04 
17,26 
7,87 
60,74 
8,08 
60,20 

1 

2t,07 

8,47 

10,65 

6,76 

80,12 

8,67 

60,06 

1 

31,82 

** 8.02 

86 18 

4 84 

62 16 
8,68 
06,61 

7,64,08 

8,22,64 

8,66,40 

4,20,22 


48 

26 

24 


1 

1 

62 


8,82 

10,86 

12,61 

18,26 

8,76 

10,68 

13,27 

11,78 

48,23 

17,02 

68,21 

5 

2,02 

1.74 

3,66 

11,83 

46,25 

18,76 

66,77 

■ 



16 


**80,54 

’*40,06 

32,55 


8,68 

8,b2 

6,27 

24,66 

48,22 

62,67 

88,08 


£ 

12 

10 

— 

80 

58 

76 

— 

86,61 

85,69 

30,07 


0,48 

7,07 

6,72 


11 

11 

17 


1,06 

68 

1,88 


4 

4 

8 

— 

10 

8 



86 

1 

2 


74 


2,67 


6 

10 

8 

— 

8,06 

2,21 

2,08 

— 

62,46 

40,60 

68,78 


(a) Xnelodedln^ Tuifcertw Atfn** prior to 19£1-S2. 
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No. 12— 


(la tbouModt BvpMf 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-36 

1986-86 

1986-87 

IKAQ (fl)— cotild* 

BzPorts of Indian produce — 





Oolf»e • , . . . « 


1,06 

62 

8,02 

Ortt >n mamifacturea • . * . 


9,17 

7,28 

11,64 

Ota ill, pulse Hud Hour — 





iiior (not in tlie huak) . 


5 

6 

6 

Wheat flour 

.... 

6 

2 

1 

Ottiers 


27 

26 

84 

Jniiffo 


1 

1 

2 

inanofactnres • • • • . 

mmm 

4.C8 

8,16 

9,43 

Tea 


2,52 

4.28 

8,29 

Otber articles . . . • • 

— 

19,49 

21,0'S 

28,28 

Total 

— 

86,66 

42,61 

66,09 

B t ports of Foreign merchandise— 





Cotton manntJiftnrriR . . • . 


4,40 

3,21 


Pro >'H1 omo and oMman's stores* 



2 

8 

11 

Ituhher mamihtciures , . . • 

— 

15 

11 

18 

bna^r ....... 

— 

8 

4 

3 

OtiuT articles 

— 

16.14 

12,51 


TOTAL 

- 

20«80 

15,06 

23.50 

TURKEY IN ASIA (i^). 





InportB therefrom — 





Animals, living ..... 

4,20 



'*4,27 

Fruits and vogetahlrs; dried, salted, etc. . 


*’i,85 

1 

* ’ X,23 

Oral 11 , puNe and flour .... 

2,1'J 

1 ^ 

*‘2,78 

Other articles 

I9.2‘i 

6 

i 8 

r 

Total 

6S,80 

1,41 

1,81 

7,05 

Bxporte of Indian prod nee— 

Cotton manufa'^’tnrc-i .... 

39,50 

i 

4,01 


83 

Grain, pulse and flour— 



Rice (not in the husk) 

. 71,40 

18 

16 

79 

W tieat Hour ..... 

7,54 




Otheis 

6,05 



1 

Indigo 

6,50 


1 


Jute mannfaotures 

17,60 

7,92 

191 

6,57 

Tea ....... 

10,10 

1.12 

1,80 

2,18 

Ottier articles 

32,04 

8,27 

8,78 

6,88 

Total 

2,17,00 

16,45 

7,69 

14,21 

Bzporta of Foreign merobandlse — 



i 


(Vtton manufif t ires .... 

5,22 

84 

** 


Prov islo is and oilman's storei . 

It 




^niaf . . . , 

2,55 




Other aitloles 

14,44 

1 

• • 

61 

TOTATD 

22,32 

86 

i .. 

' 

51 


<a) inuluaeu in ** Turkey tn Aeln ** prior to 102Xo2aiw 
(d) Includee Iraq prior to 1021-22, 
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No. 12 — eoneluded. 


(In thon8t.Dd« of Uupeea) 


AftTIOUBS 

Pre-war 

average 

1084^ 

1085-36 

103C-ET 

AXJSTEALU. 






fmpoits therefrom — 

Coal 

Homos 

Provisions and oilman’s stores . 

Bail way plant, etc. 

"®tsel •*•••• 
Tallow and stearlne • • • 

M'lieat 

^W^ooi^raw * • • • • 

Xlne 

Other articles .... 

a 

• 

7,80 

30,00 

2,06 

36.74 

*'l,80 

*'8.71 

‘"is, 56 


1.04 

8,70 

12.44 

21,78 

0,68 

27,41 

£6,41 

11,86 

48 

7,80 

14,44 

"l7,22 

*84,86 

28,35 

9,18 

Total 

► 

1,01,10 

06.70 

1,10,27 

1,12,42 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Bides and skins, raw • , • 

Oute, bags and cloth 

Oils ...... 

Bice (not In the husk) 

Seeds «,•••• 

!l'ea 

Other articles .... 


- 4.42 

2,05,07 

0,26 

20,03 

8,11 

40,rtl 

82,76 

8,52 

1,07,08 

82 
2,2 Vf 

20 26 
8,13 
25,65 

10,76 

2,18,uo 

10 

2,77 

17,04 

0,58 

28,40 

12,16 

2,37,28 

28 

8.88 

81,02 

5.32 

82,47 

Total 

. 

3,13,36 

2,71,24 

2,8rt,h8 

3,22,86 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
MlsccUanoouB articles 

• 

53 

64 

68 

61 

NEW ZEALAND. 






Imports therefrom — 

Miscellaneous articles . . • 

. 

20 

8,01 

4,08 

18,46 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute nianufautures . 

Manures • . . • • 

Other articles . . • . 

• 

30,67 

3,07 

10,02 

86,87 

*12,87 

83,07 

"7,05 

87,09 

’*7,21 

Total 

• 


40,74 

40,12 

1 44.30 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles 

. 


15 

18 

20 

HAWAII. 

Bxp3rt<( of Indian produce — 

j ute, gunny tugs .... 
Other articles .... 

* 

18,51 

34 

26,68 

60 

19,76 

88 

24 82 
1,17 

Total 

. 

18,85 

27,22 

20.18 

26,90 

MMJkjfWJim oi I? uroT|$u kijwvliiiiiciuii ' * 

l^soeiianeous articles • • • 

• 

*• 

4 

•• 

8 * 


No. 13. — ^Imports op cotton piboeqoods. 


(Ill thousaadi. o£ yards) 


COFNTRXSS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1085-36 ^ 

1036-87 

Grbt. 

From United Kingdom 

Japan 

United States 

„ Other countries ..... 

Total 

1,815,997 

2,550 

10,405 

2,036 

815,107 

81,171 

7,356 

1,160 

668,882 

96,727 

7,004 

8,225 

■ 

58,408 

208,248 

68 

11 

1,331,017 

904,874 

676,828 

1 881.883 

261.810 
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No. 


(In thooifcnd* 


dotniTBnig 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1986-80 

1986-87 

wam. 

Pit>m United Kingdom ..... 

$9 Netherlands ••••.. 

«> Swltterlsnd . . . • • 

«• Japan 

„ Other countries 

Total 

642,871 

7.606 

2.606 
48 

1,124 

610,036 

8,824 

702 

8,828 

945 

868,444 

4,404 

1,786 

2,628 

1,862 

m 


654^266 

518,890 

878,569 

263,298 

219,021 

OOLOUBBl). BTO. 

From United Kingdom «... 

ff Nethcrlaiius • * • • . 

>, Belgium . . • . 

„ Switserland 

♦» Italy 

,t Straite Settlements • . . . 

„ Japan . 

„ Other countries .... 


590,462 

15,219 

4,082 

2,665 

10,320 

1,468 

521 

6,835 

850,826 

8,788 

548 

1,784 

9,111 

666 

18,005 

1,509 

254,508 
6,997 
• 812 
1,539 

1 4,188 

1,853 
14,049 
1,027 

155,268 

281 

51 

2,890 

694 

r58 

191,428 

1,293 

116,697 

289 

67 

2,866 

781 

57 

160,617 

1,281 

Total . 

681,552 

886,277 

285,423 

861,548 

282.654 

334,164 

1,856 

69 

7.608 

844 

'* 76 
167 
416.946 
208 
2,058 

Total of cotton pibos-ooods wxoludinq fbnti 
F rom United Kingdom .... 
ft Netherlands ..... 

t. Belgium 

„ Switserland ..... 

M Italy 

„ Aden and Dependencies « ! * 

„ Straits Settlements .... 

„ China (Indudlng Hongkong) 

Japan 

„ United States of Amertoa . 

„ Other oonntrles .... 

. 

2,549,880 

23,748 

4,122 

6,257 

10,617 

118 

2,008 

798 

8,128 

10,486 

7,812 

1,676,069 

12,766 

551 

2,498 

9,162 

123 

908 

892 

07,589 

7,911 

1,509 

1,186,889 

ll,4C0 

821 

8,276 

4,297 

1,168 

1,646 

2,368 

113,809 

8,421 

2,176 

489,676 

1,746 

63 

6,891 

787 

48 

812 

105 

405,738 

782 

1,697- 

Total 


2,616,824 


1,385,820 

040,720 

~ 768,985 


No. J3-A. — Peoducuon, impokts, mill and other consumption, exports 


AND RE-EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON. 

(lu lakhB of bales) 



- 




Produc- 

tion 

Imports 

Mill con- 
sumption 

Estimated 

other 

consump- 

tion 

Exports 

Re- 

exports 

Season dept, to Aug. — 











1913-14 





51 


le 


4*5 

87 

• . 

19J4-15 





52 

02 

18 


100 

21 

• • 

1915-16 





87 


19 


76 

25 

• . 

1916-17 





46 

0-1 

22 * 

7-5 

21 

« • 

1917-18 





41 

0-8 

20 * 

7*5 

17 

• • 

1018-19 





40 


20 * 

7-6 

18 


1919-20 





58 

0'-2 

19 * 

7-6 

27 

• • 

J 920-21 





86 

10 

21 * 

7-5 

22 


1921-22 





45 


22 * 

7-5 

82 

0*8 

1922-23 





51 

0-6 

21 * 

7*6 


0-4 

1928-24 





52 

1*0 

18 


7*6 


0*6 

1924-25 





61 


22 


7-6 


0-6 

1025-26 

• 




62 

1-2 

20 

V 

7*6 

87 

0*2 

1926-27 





59 

6*1 

20 

m 

7*6 

28 

0*1 

1927 28 


• 


e 

60 

1-7 

18 

■ : 

7*6 

81 

0*1 

1928-29 

■1 



• 

58 

1-8 

20 


7*6 

80 

0*1 

1029-30 

• 

* 



58 

re 

241 

s' 

7-6 

80 

• • 

1930-81 





58 

4-7 

£81 

El 

7*6 

87 

• • 

1081-82 




• 

40 

6*6 

281 

9 

7*6 

16 

9 9 

1682-88 



« 

• 

47 

8*6 

241 


7*6 

87 

99 

1988-84 



. w 


61 

8*4 

28 

■ 

7-6 

88 


19U-85 




• 

49 

4*6 

26 - 


7*6 

82 

« • 

1985-36 

■MM 

mrnrnmm 

mImi 

MM 

59 

81 

27 - 


7*5 

87 

•• 


* The tlRiiies of tnUl consaroFtion fzom 1918-14 to 191^-18 were calculated from yarn produced by nlUi' 
aud furnlabed under Ootton Outlet Act . Prom 1916-17. tbe figuret lumlibed by tbe Bombay MiUownera* Ateoota* 
tion vere taken. 

t Eepvetenta figuret compiled by tbe Indian Central Cotton Obmmtttee, Bombay. 
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No. 14. — Fbodootion in the Indian mills oe ootton pibobgoodb. 


(In thoatandi of yard! ) 


AxnasMs 

Pre-war 

average 

Wet 

average 

Poat-war 

average 

1086-86 

1086-87 

Orey and tdeached plocegoods • 



864,141 

1,065,866 

1,209,684 

2,778,492 

2,761,766 

Ooioorod plecagooda . 

• • 

• 

261,358 

878,187 

466,182 

707,870 

810,222 


Total 

• 

1,106,404 

1,444,042 

1,676,866 

8,671,871 

8,671,087 


No. 16-A. — Inpobts op cotton twist and yarn phom principal countries. 


(In thousandt of lbi«) 


COORTBISB 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Poet- war 
average 

1086-36 

1086-37 

Pfom United Kingdom . . 

• • • 

87,060 

24,674 

25,702 

0,767 

7,662 

„ Hongkong 

* e a 

26 

10 

193 

497 

160 

„ ,, Ketberlanda . , . 

• • 

1,860 

627 

270 

,, 

, . 

M Switzerland 

• • • 

1,182 

880 

604 

80 

8 

• „ ItoJjr 


607 

207 

287 



„ China 

« • 

15 

214 

587 

12,922 

4,834 

„ Japan 

. 

458 

7,424 

16,786 

21,307 

15,880 

„ Other conntrlea 


1,147 

460 

298 

47 

27 


Total 

41,704 

34,068 

44,681 

44,570 

28,620 


No. 15-B. — ^Imports op cotton twist and yarn by counts. 


(In thoosanda oi ibi.) 


a RTJ Cl «S 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Poat-wivr 

average 

iMs-se 

1086-87 

PoroentaiP 
01 tow 
in 

1986-87 

Koe. Ito20 

1,876 

2,101 

6,087 

182 

258 

0*9 

„ 21 to 80 

4,874 

8,198 

8,626 

1,300 

988 

8*6 

M 81 to 40 

28,218 

17,680 

20,580 

18,685 

4,431 

15*6 

Above Ko. 40 . , • , , 

7,602 

6,046 

6,201 

8,710 

8,483 

29*8 

Two-ioida (doublet) .... 



8,073 


14,342 

50*2 

Unapeolhed deacrlptlona . • , 

6,280 

6,109 

8,824 


28 

0*1 

Total 

41,704 

84,068 

44,681 

44,670 

£8,620 

100 
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iKo. UVO.'—Impobts of oottov twist and tabn fbox 1983*34 to 1936*37 

BT OLASSBS FROM TBB PBINaFAL 8UPF1.TINO OO0NTBIBS. 


(la tlioiisaiidB ai tbi.) 


— 

1088-84 

1984-86 

1985*86 

1986^7 

^TTirra 1-20— ^ 

groai Oaitai Kingflcm . « . . 

IdO 

219 

160 

186 

„ Japfeu ...... 

47 

61 

18 

4 

„ Ohiaa (Ino&adlag Bongkong) • 

64 

109 

•• 

68 

Total (all oouotrlea) 

827 

410 

182 

268 

•OOTTITES 21-80 

788 

1.237 

1,390 

988 

Courts 31-40-^ 

From United Kingdom .... 

1,940 

1,576 

2.233 

2,206 

Japan 

4,614 

1,871 

4,988 

1.686 

,, Ciilna (Inoladlng Hongkong) . 

7,664 

6,022 

6,291 

634 

Total (all countflee) 

14,218 

7,980 

13,535 

4,431 

ABOTR 40— 

From United Kingdom ^ . 

6,829 

j 

S,060 

1 

6,100 

8,863 

„ Japan 

388 

800 

1,040 

1,351 

„ China (Inoludlng Hongkoag) 

40 

1 2,982 

2,554 

8,258 

Tatar (all ooontrlee) • 

6,709 

8,402 

8,710 

8,488 

ffWO-POLDS— 





From United Kingdom .... 

1,828 

1,996 

1,816 

620 

,, Japan 

6,648 

9,236 

14,814 

12,564 

Ohlaa (loclndiog Hongkong) • « 

2,662 

4,696 

4,674 

1,180 

Totil (alleoantries) 

10,969 

16,950 

20,781 

14,342 

'Dnipeelflad deeerlptioas • • • . 

44 

I 

84 

£2 

28 

Total ot coxtov twrit Aim tarv 

82,066 

84,018 

44,670 

28,620 
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No. 16.— PiioDOOTioir in ten Indian mills of cotton twist and tabn 

BY COUNTS. 


(In thouBRiids of lbs.) 


AETIOLW 

Pre>war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1 eiiin« 

tage of 
io*a 1 In 
1936-87 

IfiM* 1 tiO 20 . . . • • 

21 to SO 

** 81 to 40 

Ahove No. 40 • • * • • 

Wastes • ^ . . . . 

Total 

476.588 

146.363 

16.609 

2.655 

502 

466.952 

174,069 

20,987 

8.834 

885 

447.157 

195.368 

16.920 

2.690 

375 

594.552 

287,784 

112,339 

68.528 

6.084 

592,002 

268,762 

123,008 

61,852 

8,403 

mm 

H 

646.757 

666,227 

662.510 

1.069,287 

1,054,117 

100 


No. 17. — Imports op raw silk, silk yarn and silk piecegoods. 

(In thonaand* of Rnpeea) 


A&TICLBfl AND COUNTRIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1085-36 

1936-87 

IMPORTS OF SILK, RAW— 

China .... 
Japan . • • . 

Hongkong 
fitraitB Settleraenta 

Other countries . 




83,44 

8 

23.69 

6,75 

8,29 

82,92 

32 

16,83 

1,29 

8.65 

1,19,57 

2,r9 

21,13 

2.02 

4.89 

13,81 

42,45 

1,41 

6 

26 88 
36,28 
1,65 

11 



Total 

• 

1,17,25 

1,10,01 

1,49,90 

67,78 

€4,42 

Imports of silk tarn— 

United Ivingdupi • • 

France .... 
Switzerland . . 

Italy .... 
'Cliiria (including Hongkong) 
Japan .... 
Other countries 


• 


4,27 
65 
57 
14,22 
2,7.5 * 
17,38 
1,36 

3,08 

20 

29 

3,65 

6,07 

29,11 

8 

1,95 

1,08 

81 

3 4, .56 
0,90 
80,29 
20 

m 

02 

27 

83 

6 55 
10 59 
42,99 

2 



Total 

• 

41,19 

42,23 

68,29 

88,97 

60,67 

Imports of bilk pibcegoodb— 
United Kingdom . 
k ranee .... 
China (including Hongkong) 
Japan .... 
Other countries 




8,80 

8.87 

63,54 

1,13,57 

2,38 

4,13 

3,05 

73,94 

1,17,93 

1,86 

6,19 

2.03 

1,84,98 

1,77,63 

4,15 

24 

12 

15,92 

71.83 

2,26 

62 

7 

16,68 

62,88 

97 



Total 

• 

1 1,82,22 

2,01,51 

3,24.58 

9 0,87 

81,22 


No. 18. — Imports op woollen piecegoods. 

(In thousands of Rnpeee) 


OOPHTRIES 


United Kingdom 

■Oerraany , , 

Neiherlands * 

Belgium • 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Other oouii1.riea , 


Total 


Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1,46,44 

1,21,58 

1,53,84 

48.59 

41,55 

8933 

8,02 

7,13 


6,66 

3,09 

1,26 

8,61 

25 

17 

1,78 

81 

4,20 

21 


10,85 

3,35 

7,80 

15 

i 

63 

18 


1,61 

1 28 

2 

6,80 

8,16 

80,12 

84,40 

3,94 

1*64 

1,90 

1,67 

1,07 

2.06,78 
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(a) Figqrea for 1919-14 exclude rails, ulutire aud fishplates lor railvajs^ 



No. 20.— lUFOBTS OF IRON AND STERD, 


(In tong) 


AET10UR8 AJTD OOmiTBlW 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

t 

1285-80 

1986-87 

«(0 Plff-Tron — 

United Kingdom 

Continent 

Other countries 

TOTAL 


2,764 

0 

8 

6,678 

8,886 

86 

1.780 

1,687 

12.881 ! 

i 

2,76« 1 

JIIIIIQQI 

1,780 

l,68r 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 


Hi) Manufactured Iron and St^el (excluding pig-iron 
and old for re-mauufacturing) — 

United Kingdom 

Continent 

United State's of America .... 
Other countries 

7,68 

2,61 

36 

20 

5,50 

66 

2,8S 

68 

IS, 16 
4,14 
3,43 
11 

4,06 

2,61 

8 

45 

8,88 

2,01 

0 

50 

Total 

11.08 

■Bm 

20,84 

7,20~ 

5,98 


No. 21. — Imports of machinery and millwork. 


(Tn tlioiisaiidjii of Ruj>ees) 


United Kingdom 

United State.s of America . • . . . 

Japan ........ 

Italy • 

Germany 

Other countries 

4.67,69 

24,50 

68 

1,44 

80,27 

6,55 

4,‘?0,‘^6 

86,81 

13,47 

2.37 
2,49 

8.37 

17,60,27 

3,10,76 

6,01 

4,27 

88.88 

44,65 

9,25,52 
1,17 18 
l:.64 
12,40 
1,64,16 
1,80,82 

9.26,29 

1,25,36 

18,84 

3.13 

2,02,82 

1,38.01 

Total 

5,61,14 

6,18,87 

21.64,84 

18,67,66 

14,13,94 

No. 22. — ^Imports of motor oars, orcLES, wagons and 

ACCESSORIES, 




(In thousands of Rupees) 

Motor cars — 

United Kingdom ..... 

United States of America . • . . 

Canada 

Italy • 

Franoe 

Other countries 

77,27 

21,08 

** 26 
4,86 
9,97 

23,67 

46,23 

' *1,89 
2,22 
60 

80,55 

1,66,45 

85,20 

9,47 

6.67 

13,94 

1,26,86 

73,92 

88,20 

8,80 

41 

8,59 

1,22,18 

75,67 

21,16 

4,77 

90 

18,87 

Total 

1,18,451 

74,91 

8,12,28 

2,51,28 

2,42,96 

Motor cyotes— 

United Kingdom , • , . . 

Other oouomes • • • • . 

10,28 

40 

5,10 

1,26 

13,47 

5,95 

2,76 

62 

2,45 

1,06 

Total • 

10 , eat 

6,36 

19,42 

8,28 

8,51 

Motor omnibtiaei-— 

United Kingdom 

United 8taw of America • • . • 

Italy 

Canada . • 

Other 

8,55 

66 

' *1,50 

■ 

22,87 

20,66 

5,21 

6,18 

5,69 

80,87 

54,64 

80,82 

8,68 

88,18 

67;90 

28.20 

Vd 

Total 

6,711 

6,39 

60,61 

1,10,89 

MifOe 


t The Uumm l«t944M«f. 
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No. 22 .— Imports of motor cars, cycles, wagons and AOCESsoEiBs—corrfdf. 


(T« t.housu TUI'S of 


Al-^TIOIISB ilNH OOUHCWKS 

Tre-war 

a\crage 

War 

aver.ige 

l*ost-war 

average 

1036-36 

1036-37 

Parts of mciot rara ana motor cyeles, otc.. and 


■ 

{[■ 



acct‘S‘'Oi Fs — 






DniUnl Kinffdom . • • * * 

22,7 1 

BB 


26,97 

81 56 

UnitTMl SUitos of America . * • * 

l.lte 

■9 

37,73 

31,87 

29,02 


2,12 

48 

79 

23 

20 

Franco . • * ‘ 







5,30 

60 

9,25 

1.5,44 

13,22 

Dtiier countries , • • • 






TOTAL 

31,30* 

23,70 

77,82 

74,61 

74,05 

Total motor cars, etc,, and parte— 







71,50 

44,70 

1 ,46.96 

1,87,45 

1,89,88 

Un!te(’ Kingdom .•••* 






United Stated of America . • • • 

8,49 

59,43 

2,38,93 

1,60,48 

1.72,53 


00 

2.84 

16.32 

4,(>6 

5 0.5 

Italy .••'*** 




1 



:»,9i 

2,73 

0,39 

64 

1,18 

Franaj .••***' 







5,0 1 


4,89 

13,80 

27,10 

(icnuuny 







M ■' 

30 

9,5a3 

40 

10 

Belgium 









46,30 

76,49 

60.45 

Canada .•*•**’ 






Other ecu Litrich 

»,20 

1,39 

7,S1 


5.88 

'I'OTAL 

1,«K).04 

l,U,45 

4,79,13 




23. 1mP011T»S of lIMlDWAuK, KXCLUDIMO CUTLKUV. El'C. 


(In tliouisriiuls of IJupt es) 


CodNTUlKS 

J’ie-w,.r 

average 

Wai 

average 

IV Ht war 
average 

vm ,56 

1036-37 

United Kingdom 


1,88,01 

l.raT.OO 

3,12.04 

1,04,02 

98,62 

* 

United States of Aineri<-a , 

• 

24,72 

(*U,27 

1 ,22,3a 

30,74 

26,73 



3,59 

46,68 

46.00 

36,62 

34,16 







2,57 

4,56 

13,03 

18,72 

15,42 

Bweden . • * • * 


57,21 

5,70 

5 3,71 

59,16 

1,08,38 

Germany . • • • * 



Austria 


1 



f 3,49 

2,92 

• 

> 27,28 

2,25 

4,51 

^ 1,03 

t fJ.90 

53 

6,81 

Ihif^Tirs . . • * * 

Cwcboslovakia • • • 

Belgium . • ♦ * '* 

Other countries , • • * 


J 

5,58 

7,15 

.51 

9,48 

2,74 

18,99 

8,32 

2,96 

12,54 

9,50 



Total 

8 17,01 

2,79.4;i 

m 

8,26,76 

2.89,35 


• Averajii' Xor two ytuiN. 


1912-13 ttiid 1913-14* 














No* 24. — Imports op metals {excludiisg iron an] steel) 


(In of * upAos) 


Articles i]n> Couxtbibs 

1 Pn-\var 
average 

War 

average 

Poat-war 

it\er.igr 


1980 57 

Copper ( e\clndinp ore)— 

UnJt^Ml Aiugdoin ..... 

Japan 

J'’r« inio ....... 

<i«‘rmany ....... 

Pelgiuin 

Other countries 

27, on 

»*K41 

1,<)S 

21,7.8 
80,21 
5,87 
1,1 1 
t)‘» 

1,14,0 5 
8.81 
8,(>o 
20,20 
1. .2 
48,72 

31.81 
14,00 

2 

41.82 
3,21 

25,6,1 

22 07 
15,n0 
12 
25 87 
1,20 
16,15 

lOTAL 

3,()7.0() 

70,71 

1,91,40 

1,16.02 

80,60 

TiJf— 

Straits ScttlomentH ..... 

lJr:lU*d rvitigdoni ..... 

Other coiiutrR^ ..... 

rs7:j 

40. 5-; 
2,78 

1 ,85 

G.MH 

4,12 

1,78 

74 00 
2,(>3 
1,16 

57,07 

1,80 

54 

Total 

r>i,87 

44, «1 

09,08 

77,70 

59,50 

iSlNC— 

IhiUed ICtngdon) ..... 

liel.'Juni ....... 

Japan ....... 

Oermanv 

Other eoiiatrieM ...... 

8.75 

8, 28 
28 

5,81 

12,0i 

21 

5,04 

21,00 

4,8) 

50 

Lr*'* 

1,78 

5.53 

5,48 

11 

6,78 

34,00 

2 04 
12 63 
11 
2.26 
85,46 

lOlAl 

22,11 

22, SO 

80,10 

51,90 

53,30 

X<EA1* (i*\e)ii<lini.' on*) — 

linih'd Konidom , ... 

Ot her eonnirh'S , . . . . 

in.tM) 

1,12 

10. ‘»0 i 

Jlt.aO 

14, '6 
4,7.1 

! 2n 

91 

4,56 

75 

J <U AI 

' 18,11 

80, IS 

19,80 

5,14 

5,81 

*»L»' '.ONlrM — 

iTnilvd Kingdom .... 

(Jernians ... ... 

Uniiod Statjea of Aiueilca .... 
Oth‘>r eonnlrt s ..... 

j2JL 

1,2(1 

1 ,(i > 

2,5 1 
LI - 
i 8,45 

1 8. GO 

23. so 
10.15 

i 9,1 ' 

18..'9 

14,82 

1 > 00 
18 
15.06 

12,06 

15 62 

1, 7 
18,20 

Total 

21,45 

10,77 

(u ,'JO 

45,12 

48,44 

United Kingdom 

OTMiain ..... 

0»'her '^’onntru’8 ...... 

L,I.{ 

1. .8 
.1,01 

27,2s 

11,71 

80,5(> 

8 5,1 1 

4 1,8 1 

30,25 
57 >1 
47.08 

28, r 3 

50 10 
25,81 

I'OTAl, 

11, tr. 

1 8,58 

2,75,07 

1,34,20 

99,54 

OtUEK METAl'^— 

l>iiittH] Kingtloin ..... 

otjier countries ..... 

20,^, 1 
8..i7 

1 1,27 
5,S7 

18,27 

l(h,JS 

15,75 

33,45 

11,97 
19,2. i 

Total 

21,41 

20,14 

2^,0 .5 

49,20 

81,26 

Total metals(oxi iiiding ores and Iron and St(^el). 

4,58,90 

2,77,88 

0,82,20 

4,80,36 

8 72,04 
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No. 25. — Imports op sugar (exoluding molasses and oonpectionbrt). 


(In hundiedi of tone) 


COUITTBIBS 

T're-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1085-86 

1986-37 

United Kingdom 




7 

4 

7 

23,4 

3 

Hongary .... * 




. . 


11,8 

. . 

• • 

Straits Sottlcjnents . 




1.7 

28,6 

7,5 

s 

X 

Honifkonp: .... 




4.4 

6,7 

(5,6 

2 1 

3,1 

Mauritius and Depend end es 




128,8 

60,7 

2.5,0 


• . 

Java ..... 




4.53,0 

SC7.2 

882,8 

1*60,4 

16,0 

Japan 




2 

6,7 

4 

4.8 

0 

UelKlunj .... 




1 


4,4 

3 


Other count rlet! 




44,6 

*8,1 

40 

19,9 

4,0 


Total 

• 

(533,5 

472,3 

443, .5 

1 

201,2 

1 

23,1 


No. 26. — Tmp(»rts of minjoral oils. 


(IntliOdsantis of Tin pees) 


OoiTNTr.lB=! 

aveiagc 

\\ ar 
avor.igi* 

Post-war 

axorauc 

J 086-86 

1080-37 

United State.s of America . 


. 

2, 10, (5(5 

2, .5 4,31 

4.81,84 

06,79 

03,08 

Borneo 



63,7(5 

02,34 

1,24,31 

60.20 

46,12 

Iran 

• 


4,00 

31,11 

1,08,48 

2,12,06 

2,04, .50 

Straita Settlements • . . 



15.62 

18,84 

20,1.5 

6,25 

14,27 

United Kingdom 



22,31 

20.13 

153,21 

30,63 

31,26 

Sumatra 



11,78 

3,78 

2.22 

17,02 

53,21 

Germany 



17,80 

8,48 

0,87 

11,17 

20,4,5 

U.S. 8. 31. 



10,8(5 

64 

2,88 

'1 

Y 1,5S22 

1,20,02 

Georgia . . • . 

• 


— 

— 

11,02* 

/ 

Other countries , • • 

• 


7,10 

1,77 

1,98 

3 00 

'02 


Total 

3,72,03 

4,02.30 

8,02,86 

6,92,04 

6,02,78 


No. 27. — Impo.^ts of ofment. 


(In hindrels of tons) 


OoinrriiiBS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1986-86 

1936-87 

United Kingdom 

. 

, 

. 


108,0 

69,7 

94,2 

47,4 

38,4 

Japan 

. 

. 

• 



14,8 

6,6 

9,6 

8,3 

Hongkong 

. 


- 


2,2 

7,8 

3,6 


.. 

Italy 

. . ^ . 

• 

- 


1.8 

7 

9 

1 

1 

Other countries 

* • 

. 

- 


18,8 

2.9 

13,6 

1.7 

8.8 



Total 

• 

130,8 

95,4 

118,9 

68,8 

60,6 


* Average of three years from 1921*22 to 1023>24. 
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No* 28. — Exports op raw jutr. 


(In thoimanfls oT baTe^) 


OOWTRIKB 

Pre-war 

averajro 

War 
a vorafte 

Post-war 

averafio 


B9| 

Uni fed Kingdom 

1,691 

1,295 

952 

930 

1,056 

Other parts of the British Empire 

1 

8 

5 

37 

3.5 

To+al British Empire 

1,C95 

1,303 

9.57 

907 

1,091 

United States of \merica ..... 

5;15 

523 

483 

445 

494 

Franco 

128 

198 

357 

421 

479 

Italy ........ 

21 T 

215 

ISO 

275 

423 

Brazil 

1 6 

GO 

79 

111 

118 

Jamin ........ 

17 

30 

00 

132 

198 

Beltiiira ........ 


1 

J7J 

312 

S90 

Spain 

*122 

172 

132 

2S5 

06 

Oermatiy ........ 

920 

3t 

580 

851 

750 

Austria 

^ 2r.() 

13 

u 

1 12 

9 

niiijitary ........ 


/ 9 

n 

Ot!ier (‘outitries . .... 

86 

44 

92 

500 

531 

Total F<)r^*ii»n Countries 

2,580 

1,290 

2,145 

3,353 

3.502 

For orders ’* (.'iTpo"s ..... 





2 

Total 

4.2S1 

2.599 

3.1 (’2 

4,320 

4,505 


No. 2'). — PllOiH'i riON, MILL CONSUMPTION AND PN:P0RTS OT IU^W JCrp. 


(In lakhs ff bales) 


I 

PruTuetlun 

.M ill 

o>>nsmnptioi) 

.1 Illy -.1 lUic 

Exports 
Ju'j — Juno 

Seas'i i .inly 

-Juno 











1013-1 4 








• 

80 

1.) 

<3 

101 1-1.5 









101 

lit 


1015-16 









73 


.12 

1010-17 









83 

57 

2 s 

1917-18 









89 

,54 

1^ 

191H-1 0 









70 

51 

22 

1010-20 









85 

52 

34 

102!»-2L 









50 

50 

23 

1021-22 









40 

44 

J 1 

1 022-23 








* 

54 

47 

2'> 

1923-24 









84 

51 

3s 

1 924-25 









81 

57 

1 30 

1025-26 









80 

: 55 

30 

1026-27 









121 

55 

4 > 

1927-28 









102 

i 68 

4) 

1928-29 









99 

60 

49 

1029-SO 









103 

64 

45 

1030.81 









112 

46 

34 

1981-3 i 









55 

43 

81 

1982-8.1 









71 

44 

35 

1933-34 









80 

43 

43 

1934-35 









85 

46 

44 

1935-36 









72 

50 

41 

1936-37 









' 96 

61 

49 


No. 30 


A. — Exports of 


JUPE 


OUJNNY BAGS 


AND CLOTH. 


B.\g 


s — H essian. 


Countries 


United Kingdom . 
Aantraila 

United States of America 
Argentine Republic 
Other ooiintries 


Total (all oounteibs) 


(In laklH of bans) 



Average of 

3 war yf'arB 
1916-17 
to 

1918-19 

Post-wai 

average 

1935-30 

1930-J7 


2,523 

113 

868 

4S2 


77 

108 

08 

108 


323 

31 1 

161 

158 


81 

16 

1 

1 


1,120 

i 870 

494 

688 

• 

1 4A27 

981 

1,122 1 

1,437 
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No. 30-A. — Exports of jdte gunny bags and CLOTn—contd, 


(Ill lalcli'* of ba:^-;) 


OOTTNTUJUH 

Average 
ot o war 
years 
lUJfVl? 
to 

l*Oit-v\ar 
i.vtra _o 

1035-31J 

njyo 37 

Hnlieo ivutguoiii ....... 

Au^tMlIi 

•Tiipan 

Trencl: L’ttio-< *-ifia .... 

.Tuva . . , , . * 

rriHeil r.f'avs uf Ati'i lien . , . 

Chils- . ] ■ 

r'Ti; 

I’ni-a . ’ * 

O' lur eo. iif lit * . . . . , ^ [ 

Tm tvL (Ai f'l/t.N'iit!; 

Jh2 

c:i;t 

i.{» 

l?*!) 

VJ 

‘it.'f 

ro 

iilO 

iUl 

IM'. 
i IS 
l!Uo 

.o 

! :{<* 

i.Iti 

1-15 

551 

106 

198 

ISO 

3 

51 

fKs 

183 

1 9[h 

3. It ‘>7 

221 

OH7 

2S‘> 

2j9 

2(50 

0 

,Sl 

ih 

192 

2Jt<0 

1 4,23.7 


’* ‘LOTf! i IeSSI \ \\ 


( 111 1,1 1 O '. 





A> er.i; ' 

OI W ' t 
A.e,i- 

191 (.-17 
(o 

1'. '-Wfti 
.i%t l.lL’*' 


1010.-3 : 

DnU('<{ h .... 

(-unada .... 



1, * 

(."• 

TOO 

I.L.iT 

Aiii..trr.!lH .... 



'll 


‘''0» 

<i'i I 

Drihial .Stulett of 4nurlca 



7,0 ./ 
1,'Oi 
4., 

1 S.SJ-' 

1,7. ■' 

“ ' '' 

Ar«ei'th»» Itumllic 

Urugicn .... 



!,(’ .0 

2 ' 
68 1 

JO ,‘.'“8 
L'.C'". 1 

Other eountrhb .... 


• 

2,2.19 


1 , 017 ' 

roTA!. (At.l C<ir.NTF:n s’) j 

11.40; 


11 H':i 1 

I lfi,71(> 


CkO'J II — -Sac^KINi,'. 


(In inkii" of y ir<l\) 


CotlNTRlLS 

Averago 
of 3 w ar 

3 earM 
1916-17 
to 

191 .''-19 

Tost -war 
average 

1935-38 

1936-.57 

Uo'«ni Kin.' (Join • . , . , 

tli/iJed St'tffs of America . . ! ! ’ 

Arcenthie lu'puhlic .... 

((the; count lies 

ion 

74 

20 

42 

5:> 

3 13 
62 
328 
56 
46 

61 

27 

Iff 

()8 

189 

93 

23 

IS 

1 (54 

198 

TOTU. (AT.L COTr>ITRlT»:H) 

son 

895 

sr>9^ 

asp” 


Note . — Average of three war 
b 09 si»B giiau> bagtsaiid doth was 


if' given, as the dMInctlon lietwecn sacking and 
made in the Sea-borne 1 rude Rcturne from 1st April, 1010, ^ 
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No. 30-B. — Exports of jutr gunnv raos and cloth 


C’OENTftlKN 



Pro- Wot 
j»v. r;tpj 

\\ lU 

a 1 

avcra/i' 

5 ,'jr.-a6 

1939-557 

CuU'Mi ?v iiififloii. 

BAG>^ 


Ao. (laiJi I 

xNa. (lakJi } 

A.i. (i ikli 1 

Nf (1 IhB) 

\ ) 


.^0 ') 

•> "1, 1 

)J 

2‘. > 

61.3 

7i) ; 

Buropc \ 



tii'i, 


iifil 

'■!9 , 

KKVpt, ... ... 

ScMith A tru'a ( iiji I'll i,) ’ ni 


1 IM 

1 F» 


}(> ' 
i , , 

211 > 
1M9 

.:9i> 

Jti.isl Uu .< < nil !u in 

^ ia-') 



1 J ' 


, 

Au i.vlia .uul / 

m-ivil 



7 >' 

7 '!> 

74% 

f) , 1 

J ova 

Japan 



i:'‘t 
:i . 

I 1 

_>»' . 

1- 

FJi) 
19/ 
77 [ 

lb 

Far E.ist, (i * tin/ 

J>t\M iiiJ .! ipa' 1 

. 


4’ 

,< 1 

I 

Niiiif 1- Atm 1 £(’ 


IM 



179 

a'M 

<’i it^t (1 A 111, 1 1 1 .vnd 

\) . A A 


1 .0 

n Uf 

<1, 


3<-l 

(>*.'( 1 oo'Mitri 


* 

?'« 

7 1 r 


7 1 i 

7»io 

I 

i"A ! 1 \n (MrNi’rai > 



t i 1 r * 

F'.I 

i oV» 

5 97 1 




A li 

V . 

. <N 


i A u 


' n' 'I H 


n_i 1 . 

I'aEl 


' ! . ' >ti« > 

1 M ' 

1 I ’ 




; I ‘ 

7 I ' 

I 7 


{' i^.ul 1 




1 , 1 

i 1' 

77 i 


A u tt ill' 



.> 1 

i 

; , 

2E.. ' 


FaJ •! ' . .. V ' 

I .• 


t 1 ' 



7,7 0 

lO.b'O 

Af' ;.m"o .’i , ' . 



17:, 1 


1,' ’E 

1,(U .i 


I " ; ( 1' 

• 

* 

:> ! 

I . 



r..5 12 

'l 

■MI ‘ Ml roi MU'f •'» 


'.7 • 1 

i '■ i 

, • J 

I ‘ 



Nil. ‘!i.— I' .\!c>i 'r-^ r i.iii(i\. 


' I •, * 1 i'l HiV ' I Ml Ibfi, > 


C '1 M JBI IN' 

1 'n u 1 f 

i\i ru 

W.T 
>V la « 

( . ,r 

a s' r,i"' 

M. 95 30 

1 'Lm; 9T 

F intril !\ in.fil' .m . .... 

1 M 

-‘12 

I 

47.(5 

001 

O'.la r i' r'- «)l Ml ' l-t iti ih i.inj'iTr 

90 


i'-t 

F2 

M 

'J'ulal Tlriti-li F.nipui 

i:.2 

2,'* 3 

l(i ' 

2(5S 

017 

«l.l]).Ul . ...... 

l.OM 

I .::1 

1 

1,771) 

2,42(3 

■ * • A * • • # 

2*; : 

2 4 > 

2ti3 

171 

l«5ii 

Ji'r.llnN' .... ... 

KHf 

09 

-1 

It 9 j 

160 

Olili.A (vM'iif iVr Cl l.nMUlv(;ii^', t'tr ) 


I 4‘> 

2'-‘' 

1()M 1 

72 

........ 

'J II 

I ’ 

217 

22.> 

3U 

I'piiln ........ 

(Ji rniany ........ 

>1) 

I H 

ol 

64 

20 

9 • L 

I ^ * 

14 

.01 

21.5 

A\iHtria(a> ....... 

Ml. 



. . 


< >Uu*r C'lmitiic.** ...... 


■M 

C'l 

1 

184 

’*260 

'I'otiil Foiaii-m i'OUIltlL*.* 


!,'» •/ 


‘2,92 1 

8,627 

“ For orders " cargoes 

— 

— 

— 

■i 

26 

'lOlAL 

2,407 

2,t00 

2247 

■1 

4 26b 


(a) i rlurtu lolaU* to Aiihirift-imii<’»r\ 
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No. 32-A. — Exports op cotton twist and tarn, 


(in thousaiulH of lbs.) 


COTJ^TTRIE^ 

I*ru-wiir 

aviTago 

War 

avt*i'af?(' 

Post-war 

avoraRc 

1935-36 

1936-37 

t'liinn 



luo.oris 

110,284 

02,7 :>} 


208 

LKvpt 



2.i«a 

f»,4 r>8 

4,720 

435 

645 

Struts '=;ot.tl('iiiDiifs 



4.111 

4,1 i 1 

2,727 

1,274 

1,897 

Iran 



2,030 

2,077 

2,725 

8 


Siam 



3n:» 

(>23 

1,182 

5,31 

890 

Bintu'l l\'if;*dorn 



«S3 

1,210 

471 

182 

150 

Arabia (.Mm r » !iiui MjsKnt 



144 

1,901 

71 

139 

169 

Othur uoniitri."- .... 



in.irio 

8,:‘.2ri 

7,515 

7,099 

9,178 

Total (All CouNTiUEt) 

* 

102,844 

129,080 

82,100 

9,668 

12,137 


No. 32-B. — ExroKTS of cotton twis'j* and yarn by counts. 


(In Uioii'.nirl'^ of lbs.) 


AirUCLJ.S 

Pr(' w.ir 
a\« rapa 
lor two 

\('.Uh 
1012-1 ? 
and 

1013-14 

^\.ll 

av(‘i.ip:<* 

Post-vvar 

103,5-30 

1980.37 

Noh. i to 2'> , 

190. r>9 

121,097 

70,31 0 

9,21 > 

■MM 

„ ‘-J1 ’0 41* 

1 .38 1 

1,271 

2,395 

'5i4 


At»o\^ No 40 . 


170 

l.o 



Two-foMs (doublus) .... 



0,7v'‘v2 

97 


UiH jvuiluMi (.UmTlptions ..... 

12-. 

511 

2. .00 

112 


Totai 

200,070 

129,t.S.‘ 

h2,ll)0 

9,058 



No. 33. — Exports OF INDIAN (JRKY AND ('olouhfd cotton pikceooods. 


(a) Grey (unbleached), 

(In of yards) 


CoirmiuKs 

ihrt'-war 

average 

AV.ir 

avor.igo 

lN)st-\\ar 

a\’erago 

1985-30 

1980-87 

Iran 

Iraq • - 

ttrniits Sottloinonts ...... 

Aden and J»PiH’n(FncU>s ..... 

Jvpnya Colony and Zanzibar and Pemba . , 

Ci'ylbn " 

Porti;^;u(»*e Knst Africa ..... 

Other C(Jontries 

4,000 

9,083 

007 

7,630 

4,158 

175 

4,914 

I(»,1T2 

9,S20 
9,537 
l,r>0K 
21, 82s 
8,920 
553 
5,200 

1 7,052 

3,117 

8,513 

933 

0,235 

7 292 
’.iOl 
4,457 
11.0(i7 

75 

52 

C44 

493 

208 

315 

2,084 

4,036 

23 

1,109 

277 

869 

218 

2,592 

18,046 

Total (All Couhtihef.) 

47,41i 

74,570 

42,515 

8,867 

28,229 


(6) Coloured, printed or dyed. 


Iran ........ 

Iraq* . 

Straits SettU'iTH'ntH ...... 

Aden and lUqwMidc' rides 

Kenya Colony and Zanzibar and JVinba 

Ceylon 

Pnrtiiti;iiDse Kast Africa ..... 

Utner countri' s 

3,289 

2.757 

13,244 

2,534 

1 ,200 
9,330 
««9 
9,355 

21,421 

12,188 

10,319 

.3,147 

2,503 

9,618 

018 

14,563 

21,321 

29,480 

20,1.50 

4,340 

3,850 

16,409 

1,978 

20,703 

9,022 

1,805 

6,597 

1,677 

1,090 

18.431 

863 

22,176 

12,205 

2,869 

10,123 

2,105 

1,S45 

23,811 

1,283 

20,622 

TOTAL (All Co UHTRIEO) 

1 42,384 

80,377 

121,243 

61,060 

73,763 


• i'fmiTCB prior to 1021 >22 relate to Turkov, Asiatic. 

?38 







































No. 34. — Expobts of Indian tea 


(In IhunraDils oi Us ) 


OOURTRI Eh 

Pre-war 

aviTUfic 

Bar 

aver-i<»e 

Post-war 
aver ipe 

]o86-d6 

l‘)30-07 

Briiiph Empire 






United Iving(ii)iii ...... 

Canada ........ 

Australia ..... . - 

Ce>lon 

E(?ypt (c) . . ... 

Iraq (a) 

Oap+' oi Cood llojie ...... 

Otht»r British ro.s.scpsinii« ... 

I94,4S1 

10,U)r, 

8,i>7S 

4,162 

1 ,201) 

no 

2,028 

2.->2.;i.‘?8 

10,0t>.2 

J.OIH 

t.l.U 

2,h(o; 

271), 777 
lO.lOo 
0,77)8 

2,072 

2,.'t^2 

806 

2,020 

275,006 

12,782 

1,866 

3,196 

5.612 

260,071- 

14,928 

1,034 

2,575 

4,0J1 

Tidal liritish Kn^])jre 

221.169 

270,93 2 

200,7)01: 

299,302 

278,027, 

Iraq (a) 

Bg.Vi't(c) ... . . 

Union of Bocialist Soviet PepubllcB ... 
Kiissia ...... 

United States of Ainencu . 

Ohuia (e\clusivi' of lli niikoi'j^, etc ) , 

'J orkey, A.si.if jc 

Iran 

Chii'e ....... 

Other count rics . . . . 

.1 

i»,‘{ 1*; 
6,2 JO 
.J,0»)U 
1,400 
1,7.*;.] 
2.071 

4 

7, )a7 

2.oI.^ 

2.117 

1,400 

Jt.'JOO 

on 

1 474 

976 

0,880 

'’.ns 

1 811 
96 
2,147 

402 

270 

1,007 

tTscs 

*315 

10,9<)d 

0 

1 ,7)54 

'] FciT^ ijii ( (metre !> 

t (,•; N 

«ii»77jr 

n.".70 

I3,:54t 

23,ni 

“ I'or oiUm" *’ caigoer. . 

-• 

as 

1 __ 


102 

’i’orAl 

t‘»7 

B 

[ .'JJLK.O 

{12.706 

80l,8:.h 


No* 35-A. — lixuouTs OF 


Linseed. 


(fn InuHli' <i9 ot tons) 


CoCKrOlEB 

Pre-uar 

avc raiii' 

\N ar 

,X\t l.l^'C 

I’iist-w.ir 
a\. rd\ii 

19 5-80 

1 1'30-8 ) 

United I\inu<l<>i)i 



aaa 

2«L). ) 

1 4 1 ,9 

90,1 

217,7, 

I'lauio 




27), 3 

42.9 

7,6 

7,0 

Italv 



20,)) 

1 

10,1 

6,7 

7 

Ucl'iiiiin 



07.8 

4,9 

2 {,1 

3,0 

2 

(rcnnanv , 




2,<) 

‘{,2 

8,4 

23,9 

Aostralla • 



Id* 

1 1,1 

11,4 

9,7 

18,; 

Other countries . 

a . 


12,2 

7,t' 

12,9 

38,0 

37,7 


** For orders ’ 

’ cargoes 

— 

— 

— 


1 



Total 

379,0 

27i.,4 


104,7 

290,0 


Rape. 


United Klngdoiu ...... 

25,3 

50,5 

40,7 

2,0 

0,4 

3^’rance 

63,7) 

19,0 

J7,0 

3,3 

7,1 

Italy ........ 

7,1 

0,0 

20,0 

2 

.),6 

Belgium ........ 

«8,6 

5,4 

7)6,6 

1,0 

2,0 

iicrmany 

68,2 

i.o 

38,4 

4,7 

8 

Other count MOM .... 

10,0 

7,0 

21,2 

7,8 

0,4 

** For orders ” cargoes 

— 

— 

— 


5,7 

Total 

^2^7 

90,7 

20'),8 

19.0 

37,0 


(a) Shown as a fordgu country from 1 9'.i7-28. 

(b) KlRures prior to i02]-2‘2 Include Traa. 

(o) Shown as a foreign country from 1928-24. 
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No. 36-A.— Expobts of seeds— oontd. 
Sesamum (Til ok Jinjili). 


(Id huAdreda of tons) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1085-S6 

1086*87 

France • 






43,1 

15,7 

7,0 


1 

Italy 


, 




13,0 

4,1 

8,7 


4,8 

IVIgi.iin . 


. 




2(1,2 

1,1 

2,1 


• • 

Austria (a > 


, . 




20,2 

8 

8 

• • 

. . 

‘filler oouritno- 


‘ 




iC,8 

10,9 

8,4 

1,8 

9,8 




Total 

* 

119,3 

32,0 

27,0 

1,8 

14,2 


GliOtT*VDNUT. 


Tra ru o 






100,1 

h7,r> 

120,8 

140,7 

102,9 

Unilt (1 K'iiL‘;iloa) 







8,3 

13.3 

02,4 

91,0 

Pelgiu.ij . 






J '.,.t 

0 

14.0 

9,2 

20,5 

It’.U' 






“I 

2,9 

i 1.0 

17.8 

02.0 

(JeiUL.ru . 






7,4 

8 

3 2 2 

71,3 

84,5 

NeUj(>ii.naw 






1 


7,3 

95,2 

128,8 

('ll 'o-r e uiitt 






IT, ; 

* *1 

7,0 

30,0 

29,3 

For ordoi ^ cart?()e«i 

. 


• 

• 

— 

— 

-* 

3 54,5 





'1 OTAl. 

• 

2!' 

1 1-^.7 

195,2 

4l2,f. 

739,5 


( 'mtjon. 


CuiU 1 Mi^Kleiu ...... 

■m 

i (. ') 

■H 

■■ 


Other C'‘uutr«(N ...... 


• (, 

■H 



'J < i \i. 

■n 



■1 

Hfl 


V \ .yroi;. 


<1 .s di Afiiciira , . . > 

lil'lgl'Ut. ....... 

J'’ru,Tif (» . ..... 

Ifalv ....... 

(Hher ccni'<vi v. . . . . , 

** Foi orders ” cargoes , , . , 

Tot\i 


9 

:7j 

10 5 

22 -1 

£0,5 

,s 

1 1,7 


4,0 

i.v 

7 

1 1 

4J 

7 

3,0 

7 

« J,8 

8,8 

11,9 

0,5 

0 

V.l 

4.3 

8,7 

1,4 


i,9 

1 ,-s 

11,0 

9,3 

1 


8H,H 

48,3 

1 0;i,o 

43,1 


'\o. ;36-B. — Shakes of pelnc’ital countries in the total value 

OF EX POETS OF SEEDS. 

(lu tliousauds of llii])eeB) 


Countries 

Pro-\\«u’ 

\\ ar 
average 

P»wt-v’iir 

average 

1936-36 

1086-87 

Dd tjd i.]nK{i(>ni . . ... 

Otl« r p.ol 1 hr Priti‘.h ICinjure 

Fraivj* 

(U l"Hn 1 , 

Italy . 

Geriottuy ........ 

Au-trla (/;) 

OOiof 1' f' 1 Ot (‘( (intre'S 

" For orders ** cargoes 

5,07 .*^3 
35,29 
7,11,39 
4,41J9 
1,12.81 

0. 4 >,.>1 
78,08 

1, tl,08 

0,31,83 

09.0. 5 
3,24..57 

23,99 

04,84 

17.. 57 
5,49 

74,47 


2,60,74 

43,49 

2,67,8.3 

23,29 

48,45 

1,31,20 

2,61,99 

6,1 M5 
70,50 
3,06,88 
64,08 
1,27,00 
1,00,81 

8,88,78 

2,67.48 


(tn 1 jgures prior to iyai-2ii rt'proseui Austria-Jfuiigary. 
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JNTo. 36. — Exports op Rioe not in tjie husk. 


(In thouflandg of tona) 


COFNTEIKB, 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1935-86 

1080-37 

BBITISII EJlPlftB— 


■■■I 

mfiiiii 




Unlfcod Kingdom 



325 

S)ft 

50 

r,3 

Ooylon 



328 

311 

421 

42S 

Hongkong 


13 

3 

50 

5 

14 

Straits* Settlements • . . , 


S(W 

201 

170 

138 

101 

Mauritius 


hO 

.50 

,50 

65 

50 

Egypt (a) 


r>i 

IJ 

30 

— 

- 

Other parts of the Ttrltisjh Empire . 


iti;* 

liO 

122 

214 

235 

Total nrltlgli lil’npijc 

• 

1,044 

l,0f4 

835 

880 

941 

PoEEiax COtrNTKlUS — 





72 


China (exc/UHlvo 01 Hongkong, etc.) . 


13 

f 

Oft 

17 

Uennanv 


n 1 '• 


207 

79 

54 

Egypt (a) 


— 

— 


U 

9 

Japan ....... 


J2.J 

52 

.52 

9 

48 

Netherlands 


210 

2 1 

31 

7o 

40 

Turkey, A.siatlc 


pL 

3! 

J 

. . 

1 

Arabia 


K > 

i-i 

47 

4; 

49 

....... 



S2 

i > 

4 

1 

Sumatra 


l‘» 

32 

33 

75 

17 

OtijM Foreign t’oiinliios . 



.302 

113 

133 

152 

I’oi if ‘■'uuni rh's 

• 

i,''" , 


027 

508 

424 

" Tor order* '* caruoe=i . 


— 


T 

_ 

02 

'l\«rAL 



i.f ’) 


1,301 

1 157 

No. ?> 1 . 

Tj' 

— 

xp^'nT.s Of’ V\ >‘1 

^ f . 








( In (hoiis <tj 

id-' of tr-np) 

FonKTIlIF'"? 

I'5- 
h .♦ r’.'*.' 


V -nnr 

n\ <'f..;To 

^ 03 1-20 

I 

1 9.30-37 

BniriflU iilArpiRE - 



— 




Tfnitnd KingiJor.i ... 



‘UO 

102 

7 

203 

IJgypl(a) 


5 

"0- 

0 


— 

OUu;r parts* of tlK Pr/k'h 

‘ 

?. 

22 

2 

o 

3 

Total r,iiTi‘.h E:n]»iu' 

• 

Sh>2 

030 

i;3 

0 

200 

FOniSlQN CotrNTKIES— 







Frame • , . . . 

‘ 

10ft 

SI 

18 

•• 

.* 

Italy • 


Si 

02 

11 


• • 

Bolginm 

. 

138 

0 

16 

•• I 

1 

Germany 

. 

10 


8 


9 

Egypt (a) 

. 

— 


— 


• • 

Other Foreign roimtrios 

* 

22 



1 

2 

Total Foreign Countries 

, 


rl 

64 

1 

12 

” For orders cargoes • 

• 

ilKSli 

— 

1 


13 

Total ( Ail Coftttrifs) 

* 

1,308 

807 

237 

10 

231 


(a) Shown as a foreign country from 1928-24. 
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No. 38 .~Expoiits of Lao. 

<la owtt.) 


GOFimilSS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Poit-war 

average 

1985*86 

1986.87 

Sliellao — 










United Kingdom « 

. 




7d»42S 

65,028 

76,618 

44,46t 

144,942 

United States of America 





164,881 

190,587 

288,516 

86,562 

156,286 

Germany • 





60,568 

4,061 

11,076 

88,466 

49,516 

France , 





18,887 

9,872 

8,810 

0,199 

12,861 

Japan . • 





8,562 

11,850 

10,392 

64,101 

67,443 

Canada 





87 

691 

2,112 

8,087 

6,299 

Australia 





1,763 

2,008 

2,876 

4,681 

4,982 

Other countries . • 





28,290 

17,180 

12,038 

58,184 

54,600 



Total 

• 

366.341 

800,671 

865,937 

284,582 

496,040 

Button lao — 










United Kingdom • • 

. 

• 

. 

• 

20,181 

6,029 

8,832 

38,178 

19,021 

United States of America 


. 


• 

2,689 

1,342 

3,062 

2,866 

3,833 

Other countries • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

11,880 

2,134 

2,192 

8,805 

9,961 



Total 


84,756 

' 9,605 

14,086 

29,878 

33,216 

Seed lao (Total exports) 

. 

, 

, 

, 

9,718 

16,666 

6,766 

126,^12 

261,822 

Btick lac (Total exports) 

• 


. 


5,376 

2,728 

1,660 

7,270 

4,667 

Other klnde (Total exports) 

• 

• 

• 


28,131 

16,811 

38,903 

40,564 

37,320 

Total (all kinds) 

• 

434,351 

846,376 

416,261 

487.681 

833,964 


No. — Exports op Indigo. 


(iB CWti.) 


CODNTRIBS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1085.86 

1936-87 

United Kingdom . • , 



8,888 

14,455 

912 

08 

27 

United Statee of America . 



1,154 

6,548 

22 



B^ypt 



2,016 

8,788 

2,340 

81 

107 

Iran 



1,088 

1,173 

860 

.* 

.. 

Japan 



427 

8,851 

7,876 

24 

15 

Turkey, Asiatic (a) , 



8,145 

886 

840 

3 


Iraq 




— 

742 

6 

14 

Other oountrios . * . 

• • 


4,177 

1,214 

197 

189 

315 


Total 

* 

15,890 

81,415 

13,807 

350 

478 


(a) Plgnm prior to 1921*28 Indade Iraq. 
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No. 40. — ^Expobts op Opium. 

CItt thousands ol Kupees) 


OOUNTHIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1985-96 

1686-87 

Fkenoh Indo-China 

, 




29,07 

78,50 

70.06 



.... 

. 




62,26 

46,90 

65,60 

, , 


Japan .... 

. 




9,79 

30,21 

18,86 

. . 


Siam .... 

. 




18,84 

85,28 

43,65 

• , 


Straits Settlements . . 

. 




1,48,74 

9,12 

3,20 



Hongkong 





4.1%1>2 

12,99 

9,88 



Other countries 


• 

• 


3,21,95 

10,20 

24,90 

1 




Total 



2,17,85 

2,33,05 

j 

•• 


Note. — This table excludes opium exported on Oovernrnent account. 


No. 41 . — Exports of Hides and Skins. 


CorNTKIBS 


hides— 

United Kingdom 
United States of America 
Italy . . . . 

Spain 

France . 

Belgium 
Germany 
Netherlands , 

Austria * 

Hungary 
Other jountriea 


British Empire , 
Foreign Countries , 

For orders ” oar goes . 

ToTab 


Haw skins — 

United States of America 
United Kingdom 
France 

Other countries 


British Empire 
Foreign Countries 

Total 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Pre-war 

averag** 

War 

average 


1935-80 

1986-37 

30,57 

1,09,41 

59,90 

14,70 

28,01 

68,70 

1,65,15 

85,53 

1,91 

4,88 

83,85 

1,44,99 

52,25 

12,67 

9,12 

46,85 

20,64 

20,23 

5,86 

80 

8,27 

9,06 

6,19 

4,86 

4,10 

7,07 

93 

8.61 

1,41 

1,06 

2,43,48 

24,99 

76,37 

87,02 

44,04 

16,54 

96 

3,73 

4,80 

3,18 

j 1,28.77 

9,96 

( 

•• 

1 

22,96 

18,51 

29,67 

29,11 

38,10 

84,16 

1,16,46 

08,41 

15,18 

28,61 

6,22,97 

3,88,14 

2,73,57 

96,99 

1,04,28 

— 

— 



50 

6,57,12 

5,04.60 

3,41,98 

1,12.17 

1,33,39 

2,79,90 

3,93,36 

4,79,94 

i 

I 1,73,88 

1,65,68 

25,75 

38,91 

60,41 

76,39 

88,44 

25, 4L. 

21,90 

28,46 

6,20 

17,17 

41,93 

28,17 

42,80 

41,04 

40,07 

1 

32,04 

57,64 

68,73 

87,88 

1,00,98 

8,40,96 

i 4,24,80 

6,32,97 

2,10,58 

2,00,43 

8.72,09 

4,82,34 

1 6,01,70 

2,07,91 

3,01,36 
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No. 41 .~Exports of Hides and Skins — eonti . 


(In thOQBands ot Unpwi) 


COUNTiUfife 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1085-36 

1986-87 

'rt'i <e.i and tanned hides — 








Unite j Klnf^dom • 



1,5?.,4S 

4,37,88 

2,90,50 

I 2,21,51 

S, 06,80 

Other countries • * • 

* 

• 

4,1U 

J,8ii 

28,80 

7,65 

11,18 

'rotal jJrlti^)! ICniplre » 


• 


4,38,03 

3,02,82 

2.22,74 

3,07,74 

,j Pt'rcipin Countries 

• 

• 

ii,2S 

81 

jn,54 

M2 

0,83 

(laANi) Total 

• 

1 ,r,i),C7 

4,39,74 

3,1 9,30 


3,17,57 

Jrc’.ed and tanned skins — 



■■ 



1111111 


I’ulrud Klnsdorn • 




l.'o'tjriT 

2,13.81 


8,21,51 

I’nited '^Litv'a vt America 


, 

■hjISI 


21,V4 


2,16 



* 

1-2,70 

11, 

30,21 

20.20 

22,82 

Otti.’r ooiuitrlce 

• 

• 


5,94 

17,M i 

0,45 

10,04 

Total Kiuplro . 




2 02/r» 

J O-. ,, , 

2,04.49 

3 2l/‘. 1 

! or iju (VuintrU'S 

• * 

• 


7 2,00 

'( f^7 V 

20.1,2 

U,89 

<}RA5ii) Total 

- 


2,74,9 1 

»9 

1'99I,1! 

8,50,53 


No. 'i:.\ — Exro’.’LN tiF M \y(nsK''i: (;ki , 

f fn Ui of tons ) 


r-.rNiiJi ' 

J 0 .Jl 

•.V. 1 l/t 

\1 ..r 
a-, Cl jD<. 


i.> *5 ; 0 

I i‘;a-87 

U LliU )i 1 nij, .'IM . . . 



19.1 

.’LlO 

- 

111? 

2,U> 

lii TinaH'' ..... 



7 


* 

i7 

35 

iiicd. 1' 



19 


1.) 

15 

10 

licit-'' 'll ll j . • . . 



!..!) 


lUl 

72 

98 

JF^r*^ •> • • • • t 



97 

•17 

lU.i 

119 

87 

Itllv .... 



o 

12 

J.1 

10 

1 

Japan 



4 

ri 

2 


3 28 

li»itod ct[ VaK'riea . 



132 

48 

if) 

100 

87 

Otiij'i 0'juutn'*s 



2 

I 

i 

13 

26 


Total 


i 007 

471 

OH 

729 

677 


No. -13.— I’EJICENTAGE OF EXPOllTS OF CEKTAIN FlUNOIPAL CROPS TO TOTAL 

PRODUCTION. 



Pre-war 

nwiage 

t^^ar 

average 

Post- VI at 
average 

1935-36 

1086-37 

Rice 




• 

0 

5 

■B 

5 

4 

Wio.it 




• 

14 

9 


O' I 

•> 

Tea 





96 

81) 

95 

70 

77 

Colton, '*a\v • 





56 

ro 

01 

r.7 

08 

Julo, raw • 





51 

31 

48 

60 

53 

Lti»s. .'4 . 





73 

03 

59 

43 

71 

Eftpe and die turd 





28 

K 

19 

2 

4 

SesBinum 




• 

25 

8 

6 


3 

Qroiiiuhiuta 




• 

35 

12 

19 


20 

Xndjgo . , • 



* 


49 

41 

mmm 

■h 

(a) 


(a) Not available. 
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No . 44r.— I mpouts and Cxports of Gold, Silver and Currency Notss. 



—IlIFOBTS AND Eii-OBTS oF OotD, SiLVEE AND ChjBHENCr NoiES— COn<rf. 





Uahrein Islands 









No. 44*— Imports and Expoarb or Silver and Correkcy Notes — co/?cm 
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>ot fpcotded prior to 1922-22. *1111? 1 tjctes for post-war average in columns 4 and 9 represent average f'>r two veara, 1922-28 and 19^3-24. 







No. 45 . — Nke imports op Gold, Siltkb and Currency Notes m each month op the year 1936-37. 




^TE.— The qulnqueuoiat average figures are Inserted only for comparative purpoees. The progressive iota! of additions to stock (item 9) and net progressive absorption 
(item 10) are calculated on the annual fiiiurts and are not based on these averages. Item 9 is tlie sum of the yearly figures in item 5 and item 10^ the lam of the yearly 
figures in item 8. 

(9) Fisnrp*- are fcr calendar year ending 31st December. {b) Ezdndes gold Imported and exported on behalf of the Bank of England. *Net exports, 

f Bepresents gold held as part the Assets of the Issue Department in India of the Eeseive Bmik cd India and the amount b^d on Government Account in Mints and Treasuries. 





No. 48.— DbCUUUBD value pee unit op PBINOIPAL lUPOBTBU ABTIOLB8 


AETIOLKS 

Per 

pr**-w»r 

average 

1984-86 

P«8& 36 

1936-37 





B n 

P 

A a r>. 

H a, p 

A a 

p. 

1. Sugar, 10 D. B, and aboye 



t'wt. 

a 14 

4 

4 11 8 

4 9 6 

6 2 

8 

Molaaaeii'' .... 



>s 

2 3 

7 

10 1 

•• 

•• 


£« Other articles of food aud drina— 










(a) Uqiiots— 










A!o, beer and porter 



Ou) 

1 5 

7 

1 16 7 

2 0 4 

2 0 

5 

Spirit — Brandy 



.. 

7 16 

9 

16 9 1 

15 6 iO 

15 14 

2 

„ Wliteky . 




6 8 

2 

16 9 0 

16 12 1 

16 15 

9 

„ present In drugs 


i 


17 9 

3 

80 9 10 

29 4 6 

28 16 10 

(b) Provisions— 










Bbculta and cakes 



lb. 

0 7 

3 

0 9 U 

0 9 6 

0 9 

0 

Farinaceous and patent foods 



cwt. 

U 14 

2 

iS 4 5 

19 3 8 

19 0 

7 

Milk, condensed 



lb. 

0 4 

0 

1 3 10 

0 2 4 

0 8 

8 

Canned provlsious 

. 

1 

Cwt, 

40 10 

3 

31 15 6 

82 8 7 

SO 8 

1 

(e) Spices— 










Betelnuts .... 

. 


lb. 

0 1 

4 

U 1 2 

0 1 1 

1 

2 

Cloves .... 

. 


,, 

0 ^ 

2 

0 6 8 

0 4 6 

0 5 

7 

Oti»er artlcies— 










Sait 



'I on 

14 8 

6 

18 12 8 

14 9 6 

15 13 

3 

3. Oils- 










K®roaene , 



<>m1. 

0 <1 

6 

0 6 1 

0 5 5 

•) 5 

D 

4, 1 extile, t otton— 










(Cotton yarn 



fb 

i» J4 


0 14 7 

0 Ih 4 

0 14 

4 

„ goodf>. Kiev 



vu 

0 11 

8 

0 2 1 

0 2 i 

0 2 

1 

„ „ white 



1 *< 

0 2 

9 

(t 3 1 

0 8 0 

i 0 3 

3 

•• „ coloured . 




0 3 

3 

0 3 3 

0 2 11 

n * 

1 

„ haiulkerctilefa aud shawls 



No 

0 8 

6 

0 16 

0 13 

1 0 1 

6 

5* Other textiles — 










(a) Silk, raw . . 

. 


l.>. 

4 9 

1 

2 9 5 

2 10 8 

8 4 

2 

„ aocds, mixed • 

. 


Vd. 

0 12 

9 

0 8 10 

0 7 in 

0 8 

8 

„ T'i‘>cegoodi 

. 


•• 

0 11 

2 

0 6 0 

0 6 3 

0 6 

0 

.:) Woor— 










„ plecegcods • . 

. 

. 

Yd, 

0 14 

9 

16 8 

I 8 8 

1 8 

9 

,, Btowls 

• 

• 

Xio. 

2 7 

9 

2 14 0 

2 4 8 

2 0 

9 

0. Apparel— 










Boots and shoes • • « 

• 

• 

Pair 

2 7 

2 

0 18 1 

0 15 10 

1 4 

0 

7. Metals and manufactures — 










Copper, wrought • . • 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

61 12 

1 

28 9 4 

28 5 9 

30 13 

0 

Iron, bars snd channel , • 

• 

9 

Ton 

118 4 

2 

283 11 7 

221 6 7 

229 7 

7 

fm 


^3 
















No. 4S.'~-!DKOLAltSD VAIiXJB FfeR VKIF OF PRINCIPAL IltPORTBD ARTIOLGS>« 

continued 


AHTI01.V8 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

19S4S5 

1935-86 

1986-87 

7 • And mAootAcimM — ooftfd. 

Iron or BtftfrI— • 

Beams* etc 



Ton 

fi a, 

115 5 

P- 

6 

a a. p* 

105 10 4 

K n. p. 

118 11 9 

a a. p. 

118 15 0 

Nalls, etc. . . • 





205 1 

6 

268 14 9 

251 1 8 

263 9 11 

Pipes, etc. . 




ff 

150 10 

9 

488 30 10 

501 8 10 

467 18 0 

Kails, chairs, etc. • 




Cwt. 

8 11 

6 

7 0 8 

4 15 11 

5 11 

Sheets, galvantoed • 




Ton 

102 0 

1 

188 8 0 

177 8 4 

170 8 5 

tianed • 





286 15 

1 

804 5 2 

812 10 6 

898 8 7 

„ not galvanised . 




» 

180 0 

0 

185 5 2 

129 14 10 

185 14 8 

Tabes .... 

a 




231 8 

4 

254 2 11 

179 16 11 

197 1 7 

Stael, bars 

• 



H 

99 7 

7 

109 18 8 

118 4 11 

182 10 7 

Tin, block, etc. • 

a 

. 


Cwt 

188 4 

5 

151 15 2 

146 6 8 

188 9 6 

S. Antnals and other raw and mannfaotared 
articles — 

(a) Animals, horses .... 

No. 

455 0 

8 

766 7 8 

823 2 3 

604 0 0 

(1^) Vrulta, coconuts 




»a 

0 0 

10 

0 0 7 

0 0 8 

0 0 9 

(a) Brogs, Bnbstances — 
Aniliuo . * * 




lb. 

0 12 

4 


— 

— 

Alizarine • • • 




tt 

0 7 

9 

0 10 11 

0 10 8 

0 10 3 

<d) Giiemlcals>- 
Sodium carbonate . 




Cwt. 

4 1 

6 

5 7 7 


4 11 

(s) Brags, medicines — 
Quinine salts . * 




lb. 

9 11 

11 

24 1 0 

H 

28 6 8 

if) Tobacco manufactures— 
Cigarettes . 




t> 

8 0 

9 

3 9 10 

8 0 1 

8 7 0 

(tf) tiums and resins • 


« 


Cwt. 

If. 18 

9 

18 10 7 

18 4 9 

12 8 9 

ih) Flax- 

Canvas . . 


• 

a 

Yd. 

0 8 

9 

0 12 6 

0 15 6 

0 14 11 

Ptecegoods 




1 •’ 

0 5 

ft 

0 9 9 

0 11 2 

0 9 4 

(i) Coat .... 



• 

Ton 

17 5 

tl 

16 2 7 

15 15 0 

15 1 8 

(/) Other raw materials— 
Tallow and skearina . 




Cwt. 

23 5 

1 

16 8 7 

19 0 8 

17 6 0 

(A) Other manufactared aitloles— 









(4) Arms, etc.— * 










Gunpowder • . 




Jb. 

0 11 

7 

0 10 9 

0 10 6 

0 10 0 

(tt) Glass and glassware— 
Beads . 


• 


Cwt. 

85 9 

1 

68 12 7 

68 6 10 

64 4 11 

Bheet and plate 


a 


Sq.ft. 

— 


0 16 

0 13 

0 18 

(<tt) Faints and colours 


a 


Cwt. 

16 1 

2 

20 18 0 

21 10 11 

20 8 10 

(tc) Frintlng paper • 


a 

a 

»> 

12 8 

8 

9 14 6 

9 7 7 

8 12 6 

(V) Soap . « 


a 

• 

tt 

19 11 

7 

80 9 0 

57 9 4 

66 6 ll 

(vi) Umbrellas • 


a 

a 

No. 

1 1 

1 

0 » 

0 8 0 

0 8 7 

(vii) Bnlldlng materials - 
Firebdcks . 

• 



• » 

0 1 

6 

0 2 11 

0 8 10 

0 8 11 

Cement • • 

• 


« 

Cwt 

2 0 

5 

1 12 8 

1 18 11 

1 18 9 

Pitoh and tar 

• 

• 

a 

** 

4 1 

4 

8 6 9 

8 7 4 

8 12 ll 
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No. 49.— Dboi.&bbi> valub fxb ohit of Pbihoipai. Exfortcd artiolbs. 


AmOKM 



Per 

Pto-wer 

aTorege 

1984-36 

1985-86 

1030-37 

1 . Food graliii-~«ei!Mlt~ 





N a. p. 

a 0. p. 

il 0. p. 

ft 0. p. 

B)oo (not to the ht»k) 

. 


. 

Cwt. 

a fl B 

8 8 11 

8 14 10 

8 25 7 

Wbeet . 

• 

- 

. 

. 


5 6 6 

4 13 

4 Ij 1 

4 8 5 

„ floor . 

• 

. 

. 

. 

•> 

7 14 B 

6 8 9 

6 2 10 

6 14 0 

Benejr . 

• 

• • 

• 

- 

»» 

4 4 2 

8 4 8 

8 0 6 

3 4 6 

t. Food flndiiB~ 










Folie • 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

4 14 

4 11 0 

4 10 3 

4 3 10 

8. Tee . . 

. 

. 

. 

• 

lb. 

0 7 1 

0 9 11 

0 10 2 

0 10 7 

Coffee 

4. Other erttolee of food end drink— 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

64 0 4 

51 0 8 

47 5 2 

39 2 1 7 

fo) ffptoei 










Pepper . 

• 

• • 

, 

• 

Ib. 

0 4 8 

0 4 9 

0 4 2 

0 3 0 

dhlUlce . 

. 

• 

. 

• 

»> 

0 2 4 

0 2 6 

0 16 

0 1 li 

(b) Other eiticlee— 










Ghi 

d. Beede, oils end oUcekee— 

• 

• 

• 

(• 

0 9 0 

0 8 2 

0 8 lU 

0 8 7 

Seeds — 










Ceetor . 





Cwt. 

7 6 2 

6 14 4 

6 14 11 

7 4 11 

Copra . 





»$ 

17 16 7 

17 0 4 

18 6 2 j 

19 15 1 

Cotton 






3 12 0 

3 11 

1 

3 J T 

2 12 7 

Oroondnat 





H 

8 6 1 

6 12 9 

8 10 

8 * 11 

Linseed 






10 8 8 

6 4 7 

e 11 2 

7 5 11 

Bepeseed 





•» 

7 9 8 

6 11 10 

6 12 6 

7 2 1 

SectemoiB 






10 6 6 

8 18 11 

10 6 0 

9 8 10 

Olte— 










Geetor . 


. 

. 

• 

Oal. 

1 6 10 

17 4 

1 S 4 

18 2 

Cooonnt 

. 

« 


. 

„ 

1 12 8 

10 4 

15 1 

10 6 

Olteekes . 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

3 12 8 

2 18 4 

3 0 5 

3 6 1 

d . TextUee, Jute— 










Jnte, raw . 

. 

. 

* 

, 

Ton 

290 7 4 

144 7 6 

177 U 6 

180 0 1 

Gannybens . 

. 

• 

. 

. 

No. 

0 4 6 

0 3 il 

0 3 10 

0 3 5 

H <i*oth . 

• 

• 


• 

Yd. 

0 19 

0 18 

0 1 7 

0 16 

7 Textii«i, GoCtoo— 










Cotton, raw . 

. 

. 

, 

» 

Cwt. 

88 11 3 

US 0 6 

27 18 5 

29 2 2 

» yen . 

. 

. 


. 

lb. 

0 7 11 

0 7 10 

0 7 9 

0 7 9 

•r plecofoodf, grey 

. 

. 

Yd. 

0 2 6 

0 7" 

0 3 3 

U 2 10 

»» M 

dokmred . 

• 

• 


0 6 0 

0 5 1 

0 4 9 

0 4 7 


255 
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No. 49 . — Dbclarei) value per unit or Peinoipal Expobteu abtiole«— 

eontinued 


ARIIOLSS 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-86 

1686-86 

1986-87 







a. 

P- 

a a. p. 

a a 


A a. 


B, Other textile!—' 













Wool, row . • • 

• 

• 

• 

lb. 

0 

7 

10 

0 6 0 

0 6 

10 

0 8 10 

9. Hides and sAiikfi--' 













HideSjTow . 

. 

* 

. 

Owt. 

66 

4 

1 

24 S 10 

24 11 

8 

27 8 

1 

„ tanned 


• 

. 


85 

10 

10 

86 14 7 

81 10 

» 

88 11 

7 

Bkins,inw . 

. 

. 

- 

•f 

68 

0 

6 

66 12 8 

70 4 

6 

80 0 

2 

„ tanned • 

• 

• 

• 

’ 

106 

12 

3 

247 18 10 

281 16 

4 

288 0 

8 

10, Metals and Otes— 













Manganese ore 

• 

• 

• 

Top 

16 

4 

0 

17 7 11 

18 2 

7 

19 6 10 

11 . Other raw and inanufaetered articles— 











<a) Oyeing substanoes— 













Iadi|»o . 

. 

. 

. 

Cwi 

101 

6 

6 

196 6 1 

186 14 

10 

160 3 

8 

Myrohalans 

• 

• 

• 

** 

4 

4 

6 

8 8 6 

3 2 

6 

2 15 

1 

(t) Oheniica's-* 













Saltpetre • 

• 


• 

»» 

11 

7 

6 

7 16 8 

7 9 

6 

6 14 

8 

(e) Drugs, medlclneti etc,— 












Tobacw»— 













Unmanulaotnied 




11) 

0 

1 

10 

0 4 8 

0 4 

11 

0 4 

11 

Obrara • • 





{1 

18 

7 

1 3 5 

1 6 

1 

1 6 

6 

Opium • > • 




Cwt 

1,915 

10 

l«i 

8,218 14 8 

.. 


. . 


id) Hemp, raw 




»» 

18 

12 

o 

8 14 11 

0 6 

2 

9 0 

1 

(a) Lac. shell 




.. 

i 51 

1 

9 

61 12 10 

86 6 

1 

80 11 

a 

(f) Coal 




Ton 


1.2 

7 

9 6 2 

1 

8 0 

9 

8 1 

6 

(p) Manures — ^Bones 





69 

0 

9 

66 7 8 

69 11 

8 

79 11 

4 

(A) Other raw materials— 













Rubber, raw 

. 

. 


Out. 

i 86 

15 

f> 

81 

82 6 

9 

40 4 

2 

Coir, unmannfactiued 

• 

. 

. 


10 

11 

6 

9 0 2 

8 10 

6 

8 7 

1 

Miea .... 

• 

• 

• 

- 

72 

15 

0 

66 1 6 

60 1 

7 

62 6 

0 

(1) Other mannfaetured articles— 












Candles 


. 

. 

lb. 

0 

4 

6 

0 4 6 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

6 

Raraihn wax 


• 

• 

(Jwt 

22 

7 

1 

1 20 10 6 

1 

2l 1 

7 

21 1 

1 

Ife Building materials— 





i 








Teakwood . • 

• 


• 

0. Tob 

155 12 

1 

206 11 16 

161 18 

8 

210 0 11 
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No. 61.-— Prices of cotton, raw and Index Numbers of cotton, eaw and 

CLOTH IN Liverpool. 

[Compiled f fom F, Tf. TattersalVs Cotton Trade Review ) 


April 

May 

4\\\y 

August • 

September 

October , 

Noromber 

Ommbat 

January . 
February 

Maiob • 



Prioee of oottod, 
taw Amarioan 
Middling 
(Pence per lb.) 

Index Nmabeia 
(July, 19I4-.100)* 

Ootton, law 
American 

Cloth 



1936 










r 3 . 


• 

«‘60 

98 

111 




9 . 


a 

667 

99 

111 

• 



17 . 



6-5« 

99 

111 




24 . 



6-62 

99 

111 




i • 



6*46 

97 

111 




8 . 



6*46 

97 

111 

a 


• *< 

15 . 



6*56 

99 

112 




22 . 



6*67 

99 

112 




,29 . 



6*64 

100 

112 




" 4 . 



6*68 

100 

112 




yj2 . 



6-82 

102 

112 

• 

a 

• 

)19 . 



7*00 

106 

113 




.26 . 



7 18 

108 

113 




r 3 . 



7*18 

108 

113 




10 . 



7*68 

114 

116 

a 

• 

< 

17 . 



7*47 

112 

116 




24 . 



7*33 

110 

116 




,31 . 



7*10 

107 

116 




7 . 



702 

106 

116 


a 


114 . 



6*92 

104 

114 



1 

21 , 



«-74 

101 

113 




.28 . 



6*70 

101 

113 



^ 4 . 



6*70 

101 

113 



1 

U1 . 



6*99 

105 

114 


• 

• ^ 

118 . 



6*98 

105 

116 



< 

.26 . 



6*73 

101 

114 




r 2 . 



7*02 

105 

116 




9 . 



6*86 

103 

126 

• 



16 , 



6*99 

105 

116 




23 . 



6*96 

104 

116 




JO . 



6*81 

102 

216 



/ 

6 . 



6-92 

104 

118 

• 

• 

a 

lit . 



6*71 

101 

118 



1 

20 . 



6*76 

102 

118 



( 

.27 . 



6*72 

101 

118 




" 4 . 



6*81 

102 

118 




11 . 



6*93 

104 

118 

• 

• 


18 . 



6*88 

103 

119 




24 , 



7*01 

106 

121 




.31 . 



7*10 

107 

122 



1937 









✓ 

8 . 



7*11 

♦96 

*116 



\ 

16 . 



7*20 

97 

117 

• 

• 

• ^ 

22 . 



7*36 

96 

119 




29 • 



7*34 

99 

120 




6 . 



7*30 

98 

121 



) 

12 . 



7*28 

98 

121 

• 

• 


19 . 



7*22 

97 

121 



c 

26 . 



7*41 

100 

121 




6 , 



7*70 

104 

124 



\ 

12 . 


• 

7*94 

107 

126 

♦ 

• 


19 . 



7*88 

106 

127 




26 . 


• 

7*95 

107 

127 


♦Ba8is--100 as Average price, 1930, since January 1937, 

269 


24 




inammiv 


AKI10L88 


1013-U 

199446 

1986-80 

198e-87 

1937 


April 

July 

October 

January 

iptfl 

Jaly 

Oetober 

January 

April 

July 

October 

January 

April 

Jaly 

October 

January 

April 




R A. p. 

B A. P. 

fi A. P. 

11 A. P. 

SA.I. 

11 A. P. 

Ba.p, 

BA,?. 

ilA.P. 

Ba.p 

liA. F 

Ba.p. 

11 A, F, 

11 A. P, 

K A. F. 

li a r 

it A r. 

lea-Bale Average* (Calcutta)- 



















Aisam 

Lb. 

0 7 8 

0 810 

0 711 

0 710 

010 6 

01011 

0 9 3 

0 8 8 

0 8 2 

oil 4 

010 4 

010 0 

0 9 9 

on 6 

010 4 

010 11 

0 Ifl IF 

Caebar 

„ 

0 8 4 

0 6 9 

0 8 9 

0 7 1 

0 910 

0 0 8 

0 8 0 

0 7 7 

0 8 0 

0 8 2 

0 9 1 

(1 9 4 

0 9 4 

(I 9 5 

0 9 3 

0 0 9 

UlO 6 

Sylhet 

11 

0 6 6 

0 0 0 

0 6 9 

0 7 0 

0 910 

0 0 6 

0 8 8 

0 7 5 

0 8 1 

0 8 2 

0 811 

0 9 4 

0 9 1 

1) 9 0 

0 9 8 

0 9 7 

010 5 

Darjoellng . , , . 

» 

0 8 9 

011 7 

0 911 

010 6 

01210 

01211 

0 0 8 

012 2 

018 8 

0 811 

010 8 

012 11 

012 1 

0 12 11 

010 8 

014 8 

0 18 5 

Doours , . , , 

„ 

0 7 5 

0 711 

0 7 6 

0 7 fl 

010 9 

010 0 

0 810 

0 8 0 

0 810 

0 9 4 

0 9 4 

0 9 9 

010 0 

010 fl 

6 9 6 

1)10 1 

on 4 

Terai . . . . 

„ 

0 1 0 

0 7 2 

0 7 0 

0 7 2 

010 0 

0 910 

0 8 8 

0 7 7 

0 8 8 

0 8 2 

It 9 0 

0 9 4 

0 9 7 

0 9 7 

0 9 8 

IJ 9 10 

0 111 10 

OWUagong . . . , 

„ 


0 610 

0 6 8 

0 7 0 

.. 

0 9 I 

0 8 6 

0 7 6 

.. 

0 6 8 

0 0 2 

0 810 

0 810 

fl 9 3 

U 0 0 

0 1) 8 

OlO 4 

All other places . 


0 511 

0 6 0 

0 6 10 

0 6 8 

0 9 7 

0 9 2 

0 8 4 

0 010 

0 7 6 

.. 

0 8 6 

0 810 

ft 8 8 

0 8 11 

0 8 9 

0 9 9 

011 3 

GasKRALAvKiwaii . 

„ 

0 710 

0 710 

0 7 7 

0 7 7 

on 0 

010 8 

0 an 

0 8 0 

010 0 

0 9 4 

0 9 8 

0 910 

Oil) 6 

010 3 

911 0 

(1 10 6 

1)11 9 

Sale average for tea lold for la- 




„ 


0 5 2 

0 6 8 

0 5 0 

9 5 7 

0 5 9 

0 5 1 

0 5 0 

0 5 1 

fl 5 fl 

0 5 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 10 

0 5 7 

ternal coneumptloD. 

Jute raw- 







(m) 




10 

(w) 

(w) 

(w) 

(«) 

fni) 

8 0 0 

(t) 

Jftt and Diet, L.R.’e(Eiiropn) 

(fahittii). 

Maund 


(/) 

" 


5 0 0 

412 0 

111 0 

8 6 0 

6 8 0 

7 8 0 

514 0 

714 0 

7111 0 

71) (I 
(J) 

7 2 0 

7 8 0 


Pints (Calcutta) . . . 


(/) 

(/) 

(/) 












ll 0 0 

400 lbs, 

69 0 0 

69 0 0 

88.0 fl 

85 8 0 

2812 0 

24 2 0 

24 8 0 

81 8 0 

3112 0 

86 0 0 

Si II (1 

88 0 0 

3412 (1 

30 12 (1 

30 4 II 

.34 4 |i 

lightnings (Calcutta) . . 


64 0 0 


(f) 

76 0 0 

(|) 

73 0 fl 

26 8 0 

21 4 0 

21 8 0 

26 8 0 

27 0 0 

82 0 0 

27 0 « 

85 8 0 

38 0 fl 

(i) 

28 4 0 

28 6 II 

32 4 0 

39 4 0 

Jot*’ nanufactiitea- 















(i) 




lUwllls, 2H1)8 .Mx2I!MxR 

100 bags 

34 0 0 

33 8 0 

41 9 0 

37 4 0 

24 0 0 

2810 0 

24 2 0 

2412 I) 

2415 0 

25 6 0 

22 0 (1 

22 0 0 

2011 0 

19 7 0 

li) 5 II 

21 I 0 

24 0 li 

(Calcutta), 


















HesslanClotli 8-os, 40' (Calcutta) 

100 yds. 

1214 0 

18 0 fl 

16 8 0 

1314 fl 

9 18 0 

8 6 0 

810 0 

9 1 0 

9 5 0 

10 0 0 

711 (1 

6 2 0 

7 8 1) 

7 8 0 

7 1 0 

7 111 0 

9 4 0 

Hessian Clolli lOJ-or. 40' (Cal- 


17 0 0 

17 0 0 

2110 0 

17 0 fl 

1211 0 

1015 0 

ll 2 0 

1118 0 

1111 0 

12 1 fl 

10 0 1) 

ID 4 0 

012 (1 

910 (1 

9 6 0 

10 0 1) 

11 2 II 

cutta). 
















Cotton, raw, Jl 0 F. G,, liroacli 
(Boiiihay). 

Candy (784 lbs.) 

317 (1 0 

287 0 0 

•• 

292 0 0 

198 0 0 

S12 0 

206 8 0 

242 4 0 

224 0 0 

|287 I2 0 

216 fl (1 

222 12 0 

107 0 0 

224 0 0 

221 0 fl 

229 0 (! 

|250 0 ll 

Cotton yarn (Indian) - 


(«) 

0 7 11 

(a) 

0 6101 

(a) 

0 7 3 

(a) 

0 6 0 














Tiri8t,No.]0Ja(lioiiibaj’) 

lb. 

0 6 0 

0 5 8 

0 6 8 

0 0 0 

0 5 5 

Q 510 

0 5 7 

0 6 9 

(1 6 6 

0 6 7 

I) 5 7 

0 510 

0 6 4 

„ No. 201 (Bombay) 

.. 

0 8 3 

0 8 1} 

0 8 6 

0 710) 

0 6 6 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 8 2 

0 7 7 

0 8 1 

0 710 

0 7 9 

0 7 6 

0 7 6 

0 7 4 

fl 7 5 

0 8 1 

OottunyarD(Iai|iortcd)TwlstSo.4Us 

(oouibay), 

- 

012 4 

012 3 

012 6 

012 4 

on 8t 

010 Of 

0 9 9 

012 0 

on 0 

010 0 

010 6 

(«) 

on 6t 

(») 

0 10 lit 

l») 

(111 5 

(e) 

012 3 

(«) 

013 6 

111) 

013 9 

Cotton plecegcodsdndjan)- 


(») 

(b) 

(5) 

(5) 








0 910 





0 10 1 

i.oiigcIotti8 (standard quality) 

„ 

► 0 11) 9 

010 9 

010 3 

OKI 0 

010 8 

010 9 

OKI 6 

010 6 

010 2 

fl 911 

0 9 9 

(1 9 8 

0 9 7 

(1 9 8 

fl 0 s 

3rx:t7|vd8,i) lb8,(lioiiibay). 


(«) 

(«) 

(C) 

(c) 


(1) 





0 8 5 






DomeBtiCB 85 'x 40 yds. 121bi, 

„ 

0 10 6 

OlO 3 

010 0 

0 9 9 



010 8 

0 8 8 

0 8 7 

0 8 6 

0 8 7 

II 6 2 

0 8 1 

0 8 1 

0 8 3 

0 H 3 

(Hoiiibay). 


(d) 

(<f) 

(d) 

(d) 














Chadars 60' X fl yds 2J lbs, 

„ 

010 3 

010 3 

010 0 

0 9 9 

010 0 

010 8 

OlO 8 

(ilQ 2 

010 2 

0 911 

0 10 I) 

•1 

0 9 8 



,, 

0 9 9 

(liointiay). 

















OottOD pienewnds (Imported)- 


(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 






11 4 0 

13 0 0 

12 6 0 


12 0 0 


12 14 0 

1214 0 

C.L White shirtings; 1,500, 
32'|83'x42yds, (Bonihav) 

Piece 

10 0 0 
(?) 

10 6 fl 
(?) 

10 8 0 
(?) 

10 8 6 
(?) 

12 0 0 

12 2 0 

1210 0 

13 0 0 

12 4 0 

12 4 0 

12 2 0 

Japanese Orey Hiilrtings“Boird! 


512 0 

6 12 0 

5 13 6 

511 0 

910 0 

9 9 0 

9 8 6 

9 8 0 

816 0 

812 6 

8 0 0 

8 8 0 

8 7 0 

8 9 fl 

811 0 

10 2 6 

lO 2 0 

arroV'44’x4(ly(li,(Bcmbay) 
C. K, White mulls, 49* X 20 yds, 
No. 66880 (BainUa}). 

BIoh 

” 

(0 ^ 

5 0 d 

(r) 

5 1 0 

. (f) 

5 1 0 

(r) 

5 1 0 

5 2 0 

5 2 0 

5 1 0 

5 4 0 

5 4 0 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

5 2 0 

5 2 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 11 

5 6 0 

Big Hills spedalsdnigoon) . 
Snull Hills 8i)eclali( Rangoon) . 

100 baskets of 

75 lbs each. 

830 0 0 

832 8 0 

317 8 0 

290 0 0 ] 

ilS 8 0 1 

176 0 0 j 

!20 0 0 

107 3 0 

i07 8 0 

a? 8 0 

227 8 0 : 

107 8 0 

!0l 8 0 1 

!10 0 0 ! 

110 0 0 1 

!17 0 0 1 

!22 8 0 : 

230 0 0 

230 0 0 

837 8 0 

840 0 0 

380 0 0 

302 8 0 1 

'87 0 0 1 

180 0 0 1 

DO 0 0 

177- 8 0 

115 0 0 

!44 0 0 

831 0 D ! 

119 8 0 i 

121 0 0 1 

126 0 fl S 

!34 0 0 i 

8eeta,No.l(OaloDtta) . . 

B. Md. 

6 (i 0 

614 0 

7 0 0 

6 8 0 

on 0 

8 8 0 

814 0 

.'11. 

4 4 0 

4 4 0 

4 4 0 

li) 

5 0 Of 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 8 0 

li) 

4 8 II 

814 (I 

6allain,No.l(Cileiitti), , 


5 7 0 

6 4 0 

514 0 

5 8 0 


(») 

81) 0 

(A) 

)]) 0 


.' 7 . 

w 

812 0 

(») 

) 7 0 

, 17 . 

814 0 

ik) 

4 2 0 

(A) 

4 5 I) 

(A) 

810 0 

(A) 

314 0 







mmmmmm 





- 

- 






JL- 

— — 


i^OH-Tbe flxiins npnient (be nulorain pdeei Id Ihe flnt veek of each lOODtb, but whnequotatiooi an not available (or that mk, for the neareit period, The blanki Indicate that no qnotatlnne were available. 

• Apiflpileei iiliti (0 the tat iile ii Jw each peat. Ftoi the prioei ntite to M 

(I) Van, Id, 

(t) losgololh te'xtn yde., » Ibi (f) M,BedOro«p. 

(l)T.fllotlM,l8’x«ydejiba, ^ 

S SJiSiiS' H (*) ghipest duality. 

«)}atiWlMt't(EDtopeaa). 
pet Crop. 

) T4lothJ0'xEtydi.,6!be. 


fEevlsed. 


(DKpiiat. 

(/) ^fltonp ' 




III A-WU>Uj ov Afit lUlta 9 

(n) dated Diet. 8*1 (BDropn). 
(e)t4iedapaD(ieGreyVaa,“l 


live tan", 
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No. 52 .— Statistics or Maiutuik ruioHTS from Oalcutta, Bombay, Eabachi, Madras and Ranqoon to Loitdom, 

Mabsbuxeb, , 4 ntw£Rp, Hamburg and Japan. 


1987 

April 

O OO O © O O » 

•»NNOOOO(NWOOOOM*r«i * * * *«^QPt»QO «> 'J'Oil M 0» 

T4f-* •-* (M t-< *H N . 

January 

•«««e»©0>©coeQOO<Dg2ts o OO o o o o o 

“5«aa*s*'*®®®'g« : : : tasftasft “* 2a a ® 

V)<-<«(Mi-4i->r-<K4r4iH<M(Me4>4C«) f«4 i-irH tH M iH i-l (M 

<D 

October 

^000»OCBOkMeQOOOjg*0 O oO O O «0 CO O 

r-l r- r-i ^ tH C • • ♦ • ^5 f-4 iH .S r4 

O iHO 

July 

•xs««Ofli»o»©eomooc o o o o co « 

*e«^*»«cooooo»«eooo'!! *: • • . • ia ua r-i t- 

o O rH O •-< «“< 

t 

< 

i^©<ooa©090>ooo9000^>^ o o .:. O © © 

»iJjjJ_^W«©00O©©iAO^*i**»« O O © O *>• 

r-t »H r^ rH <“• 

January 

•«©«©© <s»®eoeoooo©.y* o o o © o © o 

W ^t;^W«00(»©COOOO^ • . « . 3 C OOt- © 

1935 

April 

£ s tl. 

1 17 6 

1 17 6 

1 13 9 

1 13 9 

1 8 0 
18 9 

1 *2 0 
10 0 
10 0 
Yen 4*56 
Usd. 
12 0 

1 *6 0 
10 0 

0 18 0 

0 18 0 

10 0 

12 6 

10 0 

1034 


.^«©a4©oc: ooo©-,)©©©© o o o o o « 

.«C»©© © © M O © 1- 

• • a «> «^ ..a ..4 1-4 -4 -- 

4) 

crtM^-4,-4,.4,H.-. OC>0 >(«hOOOO o O 

S86I 

April 

’a©©©©«© ooo^'^oooo G o o © o 

• >000^^0000 ^ O Mg r4 ^» © 

1982 

April 

'e«©©©oo©©ooo,'g.^o OO o o» « © © o 

a 2 • **3* 2 S 

MrH »-li- O O r-« ^ 

1914 

April 

^io©ooo®o©o©©g.^o©©o O O © O © 

••OMOMOMOMei^©2 O O M © 

o o - o ^ 


1 

*2 'o 

S“Ssosss5s:.. 2 a 

o H ass 

S o 

® o 

r- H 


l_ 

Ixjndon . 
Marseilles . 
Antwerp . 
Hamburg • 
London 
Maneitles . 
Antwerp . 
Ha nOurg . 
London . 
Antwerp , 
Hamburg . 
Japan 

London . 
Maraeilles 
Antwerp . 
Hamburg . 

London . 

Harseillca 

Marseilles . 

London . 

United King- 
dom. 

Hamburg . 



1 ' ' l', Id ,1 1 J j ■ 

1 i 11^ p r 1 ^ 


i 

9m 

s 

h 

ti 

|5 

t 
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Indum Ssa AMD Land Costoms Rbvsnde (excludimo Salt Rsvxmds). 
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26 S 


















Indian Sea and Land Customs Revenue (excluding Salt Revenue) condd . 
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No. 54.- CUSTOiMS TARIFF 


It«priiit of the First aad Second Sohednles appended to the Indian Tarifi Act, 
1934 (as in operation on 1st May, 1937) shovnng the rates* of Gostoms 
duties leviable on goods imported into and exported from British India. 

The First Schedule.— Import Tariep. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

Ho. 


Nature of 
duty. 


dnee or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



protective 


The United I 

A British 

rates of 
dnty. 








Kingdom. 

Ookmy. 


Section I. 

Live AMmiUt and ProdueU of the Animal Kingdom, 


1 

Animals* living, all sorts 

.. 

Free 

.. 

.. 

2 

Bacon and Ham, not 
canned or bottled. 

Be venue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 



Fish, not otherwise specl- 
fled. 

llevenue 

25 per cent ad 

valorem. 

•• 

•• 

»(1) 

Fish, salted, wet , • 

Revenue 

Such rate or rates of 
duty not exceeding 
one rupee per In- 
dian maund of 82? 
lbs. avoirdupois 
weight as the Gov- 
ernor General in 
Council may* by 
notification in the 
Gazette of India^ 
from time to time 
preecrllK) f, plus 
Oi per cent ad 
valorem. 


» e 

S(2) 

Fish, salted, dry . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rs. 3-8 per cwt. 

•• 

Re. 1-6 per 
cwt. 

8(3) 

Fish, unsalted, dry 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

3(4) 

Fishmaws, Including slu- 
gally and sozille and 
sharkflns. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
VttloTem. 

\ 

•• 

•• 

4 

Butter, Cheese and (Ihee 

Revenue 

[ 

2a per cent ad 
vawrem. 

•• 

•• 

^(1) 

Milk, uindensed or pre- 
served, including milk 
cream. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

I no per cent arf 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

-- 

5 

Coral, unprepared 

Revenue 

2.5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


5(1) 

Cowries and Shells 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

5(2) 

Ivory, unmannfaciuTed , 

i 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


SECTION II, 


Products of the Vegetable Kingdom. 


8 

Plants, living, not other- 
wise specified. 

*• 1 

Free 

•• 

.. 

f 

8(1) 

Rubber stumps 

.. 

Free 

.. 

• • 

.. 

7 

Vegetables, all sorts, Irosb, 
dried, salted or pre- 
served* not otherwise 
specified* 

Prcferontlal 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 


20 per cent 
ad valorem, 

i 



* Details regarding alterations in the statntory rates of doty made by Qovemor*General in Coimeil In exerelse 
of the powers vested in him and tariff values prescribed for c<>rtain articles are available from tlie cnrrent tsioo.^ 
of tha ** Indian Onstoms Tariff **. 

t The rate on the 1st January* 1087* and nntll further notice is annas OJ per maund of 82? Iba. atoirdupels* 
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No. 54.— THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TARIFF— cowitfitiof. 


■ 




Preforontlai rate of duty 

If the arttele Is the pro« 

Duration 

m 


Nature of 
doty. 


duoe or manofaotare of 

of 

Kiiiiia of orilole. 

Standard rate of duty. 



proteottTo 
rates of 

The anited 

▲ British 

nn 




duty. 

■ 




Kingdom. 

Golony. 


SiOTiov 11— eontd» 

FrodueU of the VegeUtbU Kingdom— contd. 


s 

Fruits, all sorts, fresh, 
dried, salted or pre- 
serred, not otherwise 
specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent 
vaiorem. 

ad 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


«(l) 

Currants 

Ee venue 

Be. 1-4 per owt. 

. 

.. 

.. 


9 

Coffee not otherwise 
speoitted. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

25 per cent act 
valorom phno one 
anna per pound. 

•• 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•* 

m) 

Coffee, canned or bottled 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent 
vofonm. 

ad 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



Tea .... 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Five annas per pound 


Three annas 
per pound. 


9(8) 

The following Spices, 
namely : — 



1 

1 

i 



Cardamoms .cassia .cinna- 
mon, cloves, nutmegs 
and pepper — 

(a) Unground . 

Preferential ^ 
revenue. 

45 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 


per cent 
ad valorem. 

.. 

9(4) 

Ground 

The following unground 
Spices, namely : — 

Eevonue 

37| per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

• * 


* • 


Chillies, ginger and 
mace. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent 
> valorem. 

1 

ad 

•• 

221 per cent 
ad valorem. 


9(8) 

Beteinuts 

Preferential 

revenue. 

46 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

- 

87| per cent 
ad valorem. 

•* 

9(9) 

Vanilla beans 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


10 

Grain and Pulse, not 
otherwise spoolfied, In- 
cluding broken grains 
and pulse, but exclud- 
ing flour. 


Free 





10(8) 

Broken rice 

Protective 

Twelve annas per 
Indian maund of 
82^ lbs. avoirdu- 
poit weight. 

•• 

.. 

Maroh 

Slst. 

1986. 

11 

Flour, not otherwise sped 
fled 

Revenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

•• 

•* 

11(8) 

Sago flour . 

.. 

Free 

• 

• • 

. . 

, , 

11(8) 

Sago and Tapioca 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent 
eoforem. 

ad 

•• 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

llfd) 

Starch and iMina • 

Revenue 

15 per cent 
valorom. 

ad 

*• 

•• 

*• 


2d6 











Ho. 64.— THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TASlEV—corOinued. 


— ] 




Preferential rate of duty 



Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

if tbe article li the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

proteetiTo 
rate! of 

Tbe United 

A Britiab 

1 




duty. 

1 

1 

1 




Kingdom* 

Colony. 


8B0T1OH U—€onM, 


ProdueU of the Vegetable Kingdom — oondd. 


IS 

Beeda* all aorta, not other- 
wiae apecIM. 

BeTenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 


•• 


1S(1) 

Ollaeeda imported into 
Britiab India by tea 
from tbe territoriea of 
any Prince or Chief in 
India. 


Free 





1S(2) 

Oiiaeeda, non-eeaential, 
all sorts not otherwise 
apeoiflod, including 

copra or coconut ker- 
nel. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

SI) per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

• * 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• • 

1S(8> 

Bobber seeds 

. , 

Free 

. 

. . 

.. 

. . 

]S(4> 

flops .... 

.. 

Free 

. 

.. 

• • 

.. 

1S<6) 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

Revenue 

21 per eent 
valorem. 

ad 

' 

•• 

•• 

18 

Dyeing and Tanning Sub* 
atanoea, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

•• 

•• 

13(1) 

Barks for tanning 

.. 

Free 


• • 

• • 


13(2) 

Cutch and gambler, all 
sorts. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


13(3) 

Gums, Eeslns and Lac, all 
sorts not otherwise 
specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

•• 


13(4) 

Gums, Arabic, Benjamin 

1 (ras and cowrie) and 
Dammer (including 
unrefined batu) and 
rosin. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent 
va^em. 

ad 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


18(5) 

Stick or Seed Lac . 

.. 

Free . 

. 

.. 




Oniitm 

Revenue 

Rs. so per seer of SO 
tolas or 18f per 
rent ad valoremt 
whichever is high- 
er. 



* * 

13(7) 

Cinchona bark 

. . 

Free 

. 

. . 

.. 


14 

Canes and Rattans 

Revenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

•* 

•• 


SacTiOH 111. 

foUg Sitbelaneee, Oreaeee, OUe and Produete of their Deeompoeition ; prepared Alimentary Fate; uf 

Animal or Vegetable origin. 


15 1 

All sorts of Stearlne, wax, ] 
grease and animal fat 
not otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

• • 

• • 


15(1) 

Lard, not canned or 
bottled. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

13(«) 

Beeswax 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

- 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

- 


Tallow 

•• 

Free 

•• 

•• 

*• 
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No. 54.— THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TARIFF— coMfiwwei, 






Preferential rate of duty 

It the article la the pro* 

Duimtton 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
doty. 

Standard rate of daty. 

dnoe or manufacture of 

of 

proteotNe 

The United 

A British 

ratea^ 

duty: 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SEonoK 

Fatty Substances, Greases, Oils and Produeti of their Decomposition; prepared Alimentary Fats ; Waassof 
Animal or Vegetable oont4. 


»5 <♦) 

Fish oil, including whale 
oil, not otherwise speci- 
fied. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• • 

15(8) 

Fish oil aud whale oil, 
hardened or hydro- 
genated. 

Revenue 

Rs. 10 per owt. 

•• 

•• 

46(8) 

Vegetable Non-essential 
oils not otherwise speoi- 
fled. 

The following Vegetable 
Non-eesential oils, 

namely, coconut, 

groundnut and linseed. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

85 per cent ad 
valorem. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

26 per cent 
ad valorem. 

48(7) 

Preferential 

revenue. 

85 per cent ad 
valorem. 

• • 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

16(8) 

Ail sorts of Animal oils 
not otherwise spociAed. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 


SBOTION IV. 

Products of the Food-Preparing Industries; Beverages, Alcokolie Liquors and Vinegars; Tobaees. 


16 

Canned or Inittled bacon, 
ham and lard. 

B^venuc 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

16(1) 

Fish, canned 

l^eferentlal 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


1«(8) 

Isinglass, canned or 
bottled. 

Revenue 

.25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

- 



17 

Sugar, excluding confec- 
tionery. 

« 

Protect i VC 

The rate at w hlch ex- 
cise duty Is for the 
time being leviable 
on sugar, other than 
fChandsari or pal- 
myra sugar produced 
in British jndia'^ 
plue Rs. 7-4 jior 
cwt. 



Mareh 

Blst, 

1988. 

17(1) 

Molasses 

Revenue 

3Ji per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

17(2) 

CoTifcctionory 

Preferential 

revenue. 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

40 per cent 
ad valorem . 


-* 

17(8) 

Sugsr-caiul v 

Revenue 

I Kb. 10-8 per ewi, . 



,, 

18 

O)ooa and chocolate, oflicj 
than confectionery. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

So p**r <’ent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 


19 

Biscuits, cakoa, and farl* 
naceoirs and patent 
loods, canned or 
bottled. 

Revenue 

25 p<*r cent ad 
valorem. 

' * 

' * 

1 

20 

Vegetable products, jama. 
Jellies, pickles, chutnies, 
sauces and condiments, 
canned or bottled. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
mtlorem. 

■ * 

* ' 

* * 

20(1; 

Fruit juices 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


20(2) 

1 

Frulta and Vegetables, 
canned or bottled. * 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent od 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



* The rat« of exclKe duty from the 28th Februsry, 1987, and until further notice, on eugar, other than 
Khandsari or j^myra auKar, prodnoedin any factory in Britteh India and either iesued out of or used irlthln 
the factory is Be. 2 per cHt. The rate of excise duty on Khandsari sugar produced in any factory In Britteli 
India and Issued out of such factory on or after the 2dth February 1987, is Be. 1 per ewt. 
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No. 6i.— THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TkR\m~cotiiinwsd. 


Item 

Jfo. 


Name of article. 


Naiore of 
doty. 


Standard rate of doty. 


Preferential rate of duty 

if the article ia the pro- Dnratfam 

duce or manufacture of of 


The United 
Kingdom. 


.. proteetloe 

ratee of 

A British duty 
Colony. 


Section IV — comd. 

Products of the Food^ Preparing Industries; Beverage*, Alcoholic Liquors and Vinegar*; 3F’o6acco— oontd. 


tl 

Canned or bottled provi- 
sions, not otherwise 
specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

so per cent ad 
taihrem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

• • 

«1<1) 

Provisions and Oilman’s 
Stores and Qrocerles, 
all sorts not otherwise 
specified. 

Kevenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

• • 

• • 

• * 

ai(i) 

AU sorte of food not other- 
wise s|>ecitted. 

He venue J 

25 per cent ad 
vaioretn. 

•* 


•• 

22 

All sort^ of dnok not 
otherwise spool fled. 

Revenue j 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 



•• 


Ale and beer — 

(a) In barrels or other 
containers contain- 
ing 27 oz. or more. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Re. 1-2 per Imperial 
gallon. 

Fourteen 
annas per 
Imperial 
g&ilon. 


•• 


( b) In bottles containing 
less than 27 oz. but 
not less than 20 or.. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Three annas per 
bottle. 

Two annas 
and fonr 
pies per 
bottle. 

* * 

• * 


(c) In i>otties containing 
less than 13t oz. 
but not less than 10 
o%. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

One anna and six 
pies per bottle. 

One anna 
and two 
pies per 
bottle. 


•• 


(d) In bottles containing 
less than oz. but 
not less than 5 oz. 

Preferentiai 

revenue. 

Nine pies per liottle 

Seven pies 
per bottle. 



«2(t) 

(<•) In other cont-alners . 

porter, CKler and other 
feriiientCil liquors 

except ale and beer — 

(o) In barrels or other 
centaniors contain- 
ing 27 oz. or more. 

Pretercntial 

revenue. 

Bevenuc 

! Re. 1-8 per Imperial 
gallon. 

Fifteen annas per 
Imperial gallon. 

Re. 1-2-8 
per Imperial 
gallon. 

. . 



! <fc) In l>ottl('. contaming 
less than 27 oz. but 
not loss than 20 oz. 

Kevenue 

Tuo annas and six 
pies lUT bottle. 

i 

.. 

•• 


(e) In containing 

less than 131 
not less than 10 o/.. 

I Revenue 

One anna and 

tbret* pies per 
bottle. 


- 



(d) In bottles containing 
Jess than 0| oz. but 
not less than 5 oz. 

Revenue 

Seven and half pics 
per bottle. 

•• 

i 

1 

! 

*• 


(f ) In other containers . 

Revenue 

Re 1-4 per Imperial 
gallon. 

Rs, lS-2 per Imperial 
gallon. 

.. 


. . 

tilt) 

Wines, not containing 
more than 42 per cent of 
proof spirit — 

(o) Champagne and 

other sparkling 

wines. 

Revenue 

•• 

•• 

•• 


(h) Other sorts , 

Revenue 

Rs. 7-8 per Imperial 
gallon. 

- 
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Preferenttal rate of duty 

If the artlole )• the pro- 
daoe maiittfactnre of 

Dnratkm 
.4* - 

The United 
Kingdom. 

ABritlah 

Colony. 

'rateeof 

dttty. 


Name of arttole. 


Natan of 
duty. 


Standard rate of duty. 


Sbotion IV--eenfd. 


Produett oj the Food-Preparing tndutlriot; Beveraget, Akoholio Li^rt otid Vinegart ; 7 o6ao0O*->ooat<jU 


22(4) 


82 ( 5 ) 


Splriti (oUier than de- 
natured spirit) — 

(a) Brandy, gin, whisky 
and other sorts of 
spirits, not other- 
wise speciflod, in- 
cluding wines con- 
taining more than 
42 per cent of proof 
spirit. 

Revenue 

I 

Rs. 87-8 per Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of Lon- 
don proof. 

•* 

•* 

•• 

(6) Liqueurs, cordials, 
mixtures and other 
preparations con- 
taining spirit not 
otherwise speci- 

fied— 





I 

(i) entered in such a 
manner ns to 
Indicate that 
the strength 
is not to be 
tested . 

Revenue 

1 

Rs. 50 per Imperial 
gallon. 




(il) not so entered 

Provided that — 
ta) the duty on any 
article included in 
this item siiall in no 
ease l)e leas than 
the duty which , 
would be charged 
if the article were 
liable 1.0 a duty of 
2.5 per cent ad valo- 
rem ; 

Revenue 

Rs. S7-8 per Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of Lon- 
don proof. 




(6) where the unit of 
assessment is the 
Imperial gallon of 
the .strength of T.on- 
doTj proof, the duty 
aiiali bo increased 
or reduced in pro- 
portion as the 
strength is greater 
nr less than Lon- 
don proof. 






Spirits— 

(a) Bitters— 

(i) entered in such a 
manner as to 
indicate that 
the strength is 
to be test- 
ed. 

Preferential , 
revenue. 

Rs. 50 per Imperial 
gallon. 

•• 

Rs. 45 per 
Imperial 
gallon. 

- 

(11) not so entered . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rs. 87-8 per Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of Lon- 
don proof. 


Es. 38-12 per 
Inmorlai 
gallon of 
the strength 
of London 
proof. 
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Preferential rale ol duty 
if tbe article la the pro- 

Duratfon 

Item 

JTeu 

Nemo ol ertlde. 

Nature of 
duty- 

Standard rate of duty. 

dace or manutaoture of 

of 

proteotiTe 

The United 

A British 

ratee of 
duty. 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Section IV— eontf. 


PfMt vS ik$ Wood-Pttpofin^ IndMrist: Ateokolie Ziftiort and Vin€gaf$ ; Tobaaeo^eon^dL 


«(•)- 

Spirlto— eonfd. 







(6) Drugs and medicines 
eontalning spirit— 







(1) entered in such a 
manner as to 
Indicate that 
the strength Is 
not to be test- 
ed. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rs. 40 per Imperial 
gallon. 

Rs. 86 per 
Imperial 
gailun. 

Be. 86 per 

Imperial 

gallon. 


j 

1 

! 

(11) not so entered . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rs. 29 per Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of Lon- 
don proof. 

Rs. 26 per 
ImDenal 
gallon of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 

Rs. 26 per 
Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 

• • 


(e) Perfumed spirits . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rt. 60 per Imperial 
gallon. 

Rs. 62-8 per 
Imperial 
gallon. 

*• 



(d) Bum . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rs. 87-8 per Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of Lon- 
don proof. 


Rs. 88-12 per 
Imperial 
gallon of 
the strength 
of London 
proof. 

• • 


Provided that— 







(a) on any arMcle charge- 
! able under this item 

with the lower rate 

1 of duty, the duty 

1 levied shall In no 

case be less than 20 
per coot ad valorem, 
and on any article 
chargeable under 
this Item with the 
higher rate of duty» 
the duty levied 
shall in no case be 
less than 80 per cent 
ad wUorem ; 

i 

i 

1 





<^) where the unit ol 
assessment is the 
Imperial gallon of 
the strength of Lon- 
don proof, the duty 
shall be Increased 
or reduced in pro- 
portion as the 
strength is greater 
or less than London 
proof. 

1 

1 


1 


**<«) 

Denatured spirit . • 

Bevenne 

9| per cent ad 
eatofsm. 

•• 

• • 

• 9 

«*<») 

Vinegar In casks , 

Revenue 

2i per eent ad 
aalarem. 

m • 

• • 

• • 

2S 

Olleakea 

1? 

Revenue 

26 per cent ad 

aahram. 

• • 

• • 

• « 
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] 


Preferential rate of duty 


lUm 

Ko. 

Marne of aitlcle. 

Nature of 
duty. 1 

Standard rate of duty. 

If the article Is the pro* 
duoe or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

proteotlye 
rates of 

The United 

A British 



1 


duty. 



i 


IClogdom. 

Colony. 


SHOTIOH tv— concii. 


Produeti oj th$ Food-Preparing fndugtrUe; Beverages, Aleoholie Liquors and Vinegars; Tobacco — co&old. 


£4 

Tobacco, manufastured, 
not otherwise specified . 

lie venue 

Its. 3-12 per ID. 

*4(1) 

Cigars .... 

Itevenue 

il2i^ per cent ad 
valorem. 

*4(2) 

Cigarettes 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
raU>rern and in addP 
tfon either Rs. 8- J 
per thousand or 
Rs. 3-4 per lb., 
whichever Is higher. 

*4(8) 

Tobacco. unmanufac- 

tured. 

Preferential 
[ revenue. 

lls. S-4 per lb. 


Ra. 2<12 
per lb. 


SEimoN V. 


Mineral Prodiucts, 


U 

* 6 ( 1 ) 


* 6 ( 2 ) 


£ 5 ( 8 ) 


China clay . • 


Free 

•• 

•• 

Balt excluding salt ex- 
empted under Item 
No. 26 (2). 

Revenue 

The rate at which 
excise duty is for 
the time being 
leviable on salt 
manufaetnred in 
the place where 
the Import takes 
place.* 



Balt imported Into Britlib 
India and Issued, In 
aoeordanoe with rules 
made with the pre- 
vious sanction of the 
Governor General In 
Council, for use in any 
process of manufao- 
tnre ; also salt Im- 
ported into the port 
ol Calcutta and Issued 
with the sanction of 
the Central Govern- 
ment to manufac- 
turers of glased stoue- 
ware ; also salt 

Imported into any port 
In the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rules 
made with the pre- 
vions sanction of the 
Governor General In 
Council, for use In 
curing fish in those 
provinces. * 

•* 

Free 

i 

1 

! 

1 


The following building 
and engineering mate- 
rials, namely, chalk, 
lime and clay. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
taloremi, 




* The rate of exolse duty on the let January, 1937. and until further notice Is Ra. l-O-O per mauud of 8S!| 
fbe. ayelr. Tender the Balt (Additional Import duty) Act. 1081 ,* a« amended subeequently salt imported into any 
port in British India U liable to an additional duty of Custom at the rate of anna per manna up to SOtn 
April, 
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lien 

No. 





Preferential rate of duly 


Nature of 
duty. 


if the article Is the pro* 
duoe or manufacture of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty . 



The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duratlou 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


SECTION V^covtd, 


Mineral Produels — coatd. 


86(4) 

Cement not uiherwitsc 
Bpecllled. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

HO per cent ad 

valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


•* 


Portland cement exclud- 
ing white Portland 
cement. 

Preferential 
^c^ eniie. 

Us. 18-4 per ton 

Us 13-12 
per ton. 

•• 

* ‘ 

26(6) 

Stone prepared aa for 
road nietailing. 


Free 

•• 



26(7) 

Marble and stone not 
otherwise spoclhed. 

Kevenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 



•• 

26 

Metallic ores, all aorta 
except ochres and 
other pigment ores. 

•• 

Free 



•• 

27 

Coal, coke and patent 
fuel. 

Revenue 

Ten annas per to<i . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

*7(1) 

Asphalt 

Preferential 

revenue. 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

16 per cent 
ad valorem. 


27(2) 

Pitch and Tar 

Bevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

- 

*7(8) 

All sorts of mineral oils 
not otherwise speci- 
fied. 

Revenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

27(4) 

Kerosene : also any mine- 
ral oil other than 
kerosene and motor 
spirit which has its 
flashing point below 
one hundred degrees 
of Fahrenh«it*s thermo- 
meter by Abel's close 
test. 

Revenue 

Three annas and 
nine pies per 
Imperial gallon. 

1 



27(6) 

Mineral oil. not included 
In Item No. 27 (4) or 
Item No. 27 (6) which 
Is suitable for use as 
an lllumlnant in wick 
lamps. 

Revenue 

Three annas and 
nine pies per 
Imperial gallon. 




27(6) 

Motor Spirit 

Revenue 

Ten annas per 
Ixoperlal gallon. 

•• 

•• 

•V 

27(7) 

i 

Mineral oil — 1 







(a) which has Its flash- 
ing point at or 
above two hun- 
dred degrees of i 
Fahrenheit's j 

thermometer, | 
and Is ordinarily 
used for the l)at- 
chlng of jute or 
other fibre ; 

Revenue 

Rs. 16-10 per ton , 

! 
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Frefdrentlalrate of duty 


Item 

ITa. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of doty. 

if the artlele is the pro^ 
duee or manufacture of 

DnratioB 

of 

pzoleottvo 
falsa of 

Thetrnlted 

A British 





dulr« 





Klagdom. 

Ookmy. 


SBonoN 


Mimtrai iVwlcMe«*~«oiieid. 




-t7(S) 


Mineral 

(b) which has it§ fteah- 
Ing point at or 
above one han* 
dred and fifty 
degrees of Fah- 
renheit's thermo- 
meter. is not 
suitable lor use 
as an iltuminant 
In wick lamps, 
and is such as is 
not ordJnitflly 
used except as 
fuel or for 
some sanitary or 
hygienic pur- 


poses. 

LubilcAting oil. that is. 
oil such as is not ordi- 
narily used for any 
other purpose than 
lubrication, excluding 
any mineral oil which 
has its flashing point 
below two hundred 
degrees of the Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer by 
Abel's close tost. 


Hevenne 


Preferential 

revenue. 


12| per eent std 



cafofim. 



Two annas and six 

Six pies per 


pies per imperial 

Imperial 


gallon. 

gallon. 



Sbotxon VI» 

GhemietU and Pharmaceutical Products ; Colours and Varnishes; Perfumery ; Soap ; Candles and the hJte ; 
. Olues and Oelatines ; Explosives ; Fertilisers^ 


26 

28(1) 

Chemicals, Drugs and 
Medicines, all sorts not 
otherwise specified. 
Bleaching paste and 
bleaching powder. 

\ Preferential 
revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Free 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

28 ( 2 ) 

Copperas, green (ferrous 
smphate). 

Revenue 

2^ per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


•« 

28 ( 8 ) 

Sulphur 


Free 

.. 

• • 

• > 

88(4) 

Liquid Gold for glass- 
making. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

28 per cent ad 
valorem. 

15 per cent < 
ad valorem^ 

.41 

•• 

* 28 ( 6 ) 

Heavy Chemicals, the 
following, namely : — 
Magnesinm chloride . 

The following Chemicals, 
namely : — 

Protective 

Re. 1-5 per cwt. or 
25 per eent ad 
valorem, which- 
ever is hti^er. 

•• 

•• 

Slst, 1080. 


(o) Alum (ammonia 
alum, potash 

alum and soda 
alum). 

1 Esvenus 

25 per cent ud 
valorem or Re. 1-6 
per cwt.. which- 
ever is higher. 

•* 

a 0 

• • 


(b) Magnesium sul- 
phate or hydrat- 
ed magnesium 
sulphate. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or Be. 1-4 
per cwt., which- 
ever is higher. 



h 0 
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Preferential rate of duty 

If the article la the pro* 

Duration 

Item 

No. 


Nature of 
duty. 


duco or manufacture of I 

of 

Name of article. 

Ji-andard rate of duty. 



protective 



rates of 





The United 

A British 

duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony 



SxoTiON 

OhBmiMii and Pharmaemtieal Product* ; Colour* and VarnUhe*; Perfumery ; Soap ; Candle* and the Mie; 
Qlue* and Oelatine* ; Exploeiee* ; Pertilieer* — oontd. 


28(7) 

1 The following Chemicals, 
namely, cadmium siil- 
phido, cobalt oxide, 
selenium, uranium 

oxide and zinc oxide. 

1 Preferential 
revenue. 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

15 per cent 
ad valorem. 



28(8) 

The following Chemicals, 
Drugs and Medicines, 
namely, acetic, car- 
bolic, citric and oxalic 
acids, napthalene, 

potassium chlorate 

and potassium cyanide, 
bicarbonate of soda, 
borax, sodium silicate, 
arsenic, calcium car- 
bide, glycerine, lead, 
magnosium and zinc 
compounds not other- 
wise RpcclOed, aloes, 
asafueiida, cocaine, 

sarsapurUla and storax. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

• » 

• • 

• • 

* 8 ( 9 ) 

Saccharine (except In 
tablets) and such other 
substances as the 
Governor (leneral in 
Council may, by notl- 
iicatlon in the Gazette 
of India, declare to be 
of a like natnre or use 
to saccharine. 

Revenue 

Rs. 6-4 per lb. 

• # 


* • 

28(10) 

Saccharine tablets • 

Revenue 

18| per cent ad 
valorem or lls. 6-4 
per pound of 
saccharine con- 
Mtents, whichever 
is higher. 

• • 

• • 


28(11) 

Alkaloids of Opium and 
their derivatives. 

Revenue j 

Rb. so per seer of 80 
tolas or 18} per 
cent «<f valorem, 
whichever is 

higher. 



•• 

28(12) 

Alkaloids extracted from 
Cinchona Burk includ- 
ing Quinine and alka- 
loids derived from 
other sources which 
are chemically Identi- 
cal with alkaloids 
extracted from cin- 
chona bark. 


1 

Free • . . 



»* 

28(18) 

Anti-plague Serum 

•• 

Free • 

•• 

•• 

•- 

28(14) 

Toilet Requisites not 
otherwise speciflod. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


... 

29 

Cinematograph Films 
not exposed. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

15 per cent 
ad valorem. 


- 

* 9 ( 1 ) 

CiDematograph Films, 
exposed. 

Revenue 

87i per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 
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Preferential rate of duty 

If the article is the pro- 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 


The United 

A British 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


DorattoQ 

of 

protective 
ratei ot 
duty. 


Sbotion VI— conW. 


Ohemieal and Pharmaceutical Products ; Colours and Varnishes ; Perfumer]/ ; Soap ; Candles and the Like ; 
Olues and Qeudines ; Eaplosites; Fertilisers — oontd. 


30 

Paints, colours and paln> 
ters* materials, all sorts 
not vitherwise specified 
including paints, solu- 
tions and compositions 
containing dangerona 
petroleum within the 
meaning of the Indian 
Potroleum Act, 1934. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



30(1) 

Byes derived from coal- 
tar, and coal-tar deri- 
vatives , used in any 
dyeing process. 

Revenue 

10 per cent ad 
valorem. 


•• 


80(2) 

Paints, colours and 
painters* materials, the 
following, namely : — 

(a) Red load, genuine 
dry, genuine 

moist and re- 
duced moist. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per 6ent ad 
valorem or Rs. 4-12 
per cwt., which- 
ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 




0) White lead, 

genuine dry. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Rs. 5-12 
per cwt . which- 
ever is higher 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


• ’ 


(c) Zinc white, genuine 
dry. 

(rf) Paints, oth«‘r sorts, 
coloured, moist — 

Prefprtmtial 

revenue. 

30 per cent oit 
valorem or Hs ft 
p<*r cut., which- 
ever Is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


• • 


(1) in packing 'of 

1 lb. or over. 

Preferential 

revenue 

30 per cent ad 
ml'irt’m r»r Hh « 
per cwt which- 
ever is higher 

21 ) per rent 
ad val'V’em 




(11) in packing of 
i lb and ' 
over hut less 
than 1 lb 

Preferential 

revenue. 

1 

30 per rent ad \ 
valorem or R^. 1 1 1 
pi r cwt , winch- ^ 
ever is higher 

20 per rent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

i 

(Hi) In packing of 
i lb ami 
over but less 
than 1 lb. 

Preferential 

revenue 

,30 per cc»nt nd 
vtilorejn or Rs 17 
per cwd which- 
ever i«* higher 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

SCO) 

(iv) in packing of 
less than i 
Ih. 

Paints, colours and 
ital liters* mati'rials the 
following, namely : — 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Rs 24 
per cwt.. which- 
ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


. a 


(a) Red lead, reduced 
dry. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
ca/^omorRa.4-12 
per cwt., which- 
ever is higher. 

•• 

•• 

• # 


(b) White lead, 

genuine moist, 

I and reduced dry 

1 or nioiHi, 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
vautrem or Rs. ft- 12 
per cwt., whJeh- 
ever in* iiighet. 



• • 
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Item 

Ko. 


Kame of article. 


Nature of 
duty. 


Preferential rate of duty 
If the article la the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 


Standard rate of duty. 


The United A Brttiah 
Kingdom. Colony. 


Duration 

of 

proteettTe 
rates of 
duty. 


SBonoif VI— confd. 

Ohemieal and Pharmaceutical ProducU ; Goloun and Varniehett ; Perfarnery ; S<Hip : Candles and the Like : 
Glues and Gelatines : Explosives; Fertilisers — oontd. 


80(8)- 

wntd* 

Faints, colours, etc. — 
contd. 







(c) Zinc white, genuine 
moist. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or Rs. 6 
per cw’t., w’hich- 
ever higher. 

• • 




(d) Zinc white, re- 
duced dry or 
moist. 

Revenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem or Rs. 4-4 
per cwt., which- 
ever l8 higher. 


* 

'■ 

*0(4) 

] 

The following Paints, 
colours and painters' 
materials, namely, 

barytes, turjientiiie, 
turpentine substitute, 
and varnish not con- 
taining dangerous 

petroleum within the 
meaning of the Indian 
Petroleum Act, 1034. 

lU venue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 




80(6) 

Plumbago and graphite . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

80(6) 

Printers* ink 

Revenue 

10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

80(7) 

Lead penciis 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or one 
anna per dozen, 
whiehever ie 

higbiT. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

1 



80(8) 

^ .Slate pencils 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad i 
valorem. 

1 


•• 

81 

Natural Kssential Oils, 

[ all hojts not otherwise 

ftpeellbMl. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
voUorem, 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

81(1) 

The following Natural 
Lssi'nti.ii Oils uaiiMdy. 
citroiitila. ciiiiiaiuon, 
and liunaiijun leal 

PrefrrcLtlal 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
ea/orem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20 t'ent 

ad taiorem. 

*■ • 

81(2) 

The following Natural 
Lfi<» tit.ul Uila. uaiin ly, 
ttltiiund, bc'ignmot, 

gajupattl, campboi, 
cloves, euealy 

lavender, leiiiou otto- 
rose and pepptriuint. 

Revenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 




81(8) 

Essential Oils, synthetic. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
lalorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 


81(4) 

Camphor 

Revenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

.. 


81(6) 

Perfumery, not other- 
wise speoifled 

Revenue 

25 p<‘r cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

• • 

- 

82 

t 

Soap not otherwise 

sp. citted. 

Ravenue 

25 per cent ad 
teUorem. 

• • 

• « 

•• 


25 I 
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preferential rate of dnty 
if the article Is the pro- 

Dnratiott 

Name ot article. 

Nature of 


dnee or manufacture of 

of 

standard rate of 



protectira 
rates of 


uuiy# 

duty. 

The United 

A British 

duty. 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SBOTioir VT->eoftftf. 


Ohmieal and Pharmamttieal ^odufit ; Colourt and VarnUhei ; Perfummt : Soap: Oandte» and the Like : 
^tieeand GMatinee; Btploeitee; PertUieers — oootd* 


SS(1) 

Soap toilet . • 

Preferential 

revenue. 

85 per cent ad 
valorem or Re. 20 
per cwt., which- 
ever is higher. 

26 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 


»«*) 

Soap, household and 
laundry — 




i 



(a) in plain bars of not 
less than one 
pound in weight 

Eevenue 

Bs. 4 per cwt. 


•• 



(b) other sorts . 

Bevenue 

Bs 6-8 per cwt. 


i 


•2(8) 

Polishes and composi- 
tions. 

Bevenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem 

•• 

1 


•2(4) 

Candles 

Bevenue 

25 per cent ad 
veUorem. 

•• 

1 


88 

Qlue, not otherwise 
specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 por cent 
ad valorem. 


- 

»«(1) 

Qlue, clarified, liquid . 

Bevenue 

10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

. . i 



84 

Gunpowder for cannons, 
rifles, guns, pistols 
and sporting purposes. 

Bevenue 

50 per cput ad 
valorem. 



*- 

•4(1) 

Explosives, namely, 

blasting gunpowder, 
blasting gelatine, blast- 
ing dynamite, blasting 
roburite, blasting 

tonite, and all other 
sorts, including deto- 
nators and blasting 
fuze. 

Bevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

1 

1 

1 

•4t2) 

Fireworks specially pre- 
pared as danger or 
distress lights for the 
use of ships. 

Bevenue 

25 per cent aa 
valorem. 

•• 

• • 

I 

•4(8) 

Fireworks, not other- 
wise specified. 

Bevenue 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 


• • 

• » 

84(4) 

Matches, undipped sjdintu 
and veneers — > 







Itf) Matches - 




1 



(1) In boxes 01 
booklets con- 
taining on an 
average not 
more than 40 
matches. » 

Protective 

The rate at w'hlch 
exclac doty is for 
the time being 
leviable on such 
matches manu- 
factured io British 
India* plus ten 
annas per gross 
of boxes or 
booklets. 

•• 

t 

1 

1 



•^Tl>e r*f«ot excise duty on the X'st January 1037, and untU further notice la He. 1 per gross of boxes ot 
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Preferential rate of duty 

Item 

Ko. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
doty. 

Standard rate of duty 

if the article is the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 

The United 

A BriUsh 





Kingdom. 

Oolony. 


DlXTAtton 

0 / 

pioteotiTo 
rates of 
doty. 


8B0TI0N Vl—concld. 

Ohmieol and Pharmaeeutieal Produeti ; Cdoun and VamUhei ; Perfumery; Soap ; Candlet and the Lite / 
Oluee and Oelatinea ; Exploeivee ; FertUUere — concld* 

34(4>->| Matches, undipped splintel 
eantd* »nd veneers— conw. 

(a) Matclies— confd. , , « . 

(2) In boxes or book- I Protective 
lets containing 
on an average 
more than 40 
but not more 
than 60 
matches. 


86 


(8) In bores or book- 
lets containing 
on an average 
more than 60 
but not more 
than 80 

matches. 


(4) All 

matclK's 


other 


(6) Undipped splints 
such as are ordi- 
narilv used for 
match-making. 

(e) Veneers such as are 
ordinarily used 
for making boxes, 
including boxes 
and parts of 
boxes made of 
such veneers. 

Manures, ail sorts, in- 
cluding animal bones 
and the following 
chemical manures : — 
Baste slag, nitrate of 
ammonia, nitrate of 
soda, muriate of 
potash, sulphate of 
ammonia, sulphate of 
potash, kainlt salts, 
carbolime,urea, nitrate 
of lime, calcium oyana- 
mide, ammonium 
phosphates, mineral 
phosphates and mine- 
ral superphosphates. 


Protective 


Protective 


Protective 


Protective 


The rate at which 
excise duty is for 
the time being 
leviable on such 
matches manufac- 
tured in Lrltish 
Indla*pftfs fifteen 
annas per gross of 
boxes or booklets. 

The rate at wliich 
excise duty Is for 
the time being 
leviable on such 
matches manufac- 
tured In British 
Indiaf plui Re. 1 -4 
per gross of boxes 
or booklota. 

Tbe rate at which 
excise duty is for 
the time being 
leviable on such 
matches manufac- 
tured In British 
Indlat plui one 
pie for every 48 
matches or frac- 
tion thereof. 

Five annas and 
seven and a half 
pies per lb. 

Seven annas and six 
pies per lb. 


Free 


BionoN VII. 


86 

Hides and skins not 

1 Bevenne 25 per cent ad J .. j .« 



otherwise specified. 

valorem, I J 

1 * * 


* The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1037, and until further notice Is Re. 1-8 per gross of boxes or 
booklets. 

t The rate of excise duty on the Ist January 1037, and until further notice is Rs. 2 per gross of boxes or 
booklets. 

X The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1037, and until further notice 4 annas for every 1,440 matches 
or Iraotlon thereof. 
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Pieferential rate of duty 

If thf article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Natnr of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

proteotivn 
rates of 


The United 

A British 




duty* 





Kingdom. 

CJolony. 


SionON VII— conW. 

U ydent Skint , Leather ^ Fur Skint and Manufaduree of these Materials — oontd 


85<1) 

Hides and skins, raw or 
salted. 

•• 

Free 

•• 

- 

86(2) 

Skins (other than Fur 
Skins), tanned or 
drtased, and un- 
wrought leather. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
mhrem. 

20 per cent 
ad rahrem. 


37 

The following leather 
manufacture , namely, 
saddlery, harness, 

trunks and lags. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
talorem. 

• * 

■ • 

87(1) 

Leather cloth Including 
artificial leather, and 
other manufactures of 
leather not others Iso 
s pecifled. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
vawrem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


88 

Fur Skins, dressed 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
viUorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



Sbotion VUI. 


Rubber and Articles made of Rubber. 


88 

Rubber, raw. 


Free 



89(1) 

Rubber tyres and tubes 
aud other manufac- 
tures of rubber, not 
otherwise spc(5lfted, ex- 
cluding apparel and 
boots and shoes. 

PreferentUI 

revendo. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



Skotion IX. 


Wood and Cork and Wares of these Materials ; Goods made of plaiting Materials. 


40 

1 

Wood and Timber, all 
sorts, not otherwise 
specified. Including all 
sorts of ornamental 
wood. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




40(3) 

Firewood 

Revenue 

2| per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•* 

40(2) 

Furniture and cabinet- 
ware, not otherwise 
specified, excluding 
mouldings. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

-• 

40 ( 8 ) 

Tea chests aud parts and 
fittings thereof. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 


41 

Cork manufactures' not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

[ 

• • 

42 1 

Furniture of wickerwork 
or bamboo. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

SO per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


• • 
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Nature of 
duty 


Preferential rate of duty 
if tJu* article Is the pro- | 
duce or manuiaciun* oi i 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 

Tb( Hnlii'd 
Kingdom. 

A B-Uhh 
Coloi*y. 


Duration 

03 

protective 
ratea of 
duty . 


SBcnoN X. 


Wood pulp . 


Paper and itti Application* 

. I Protective ] Ka. 66-4 per ton . | 


Paper, Including chrome, 
marble, dint, poster 
and steref) printing 
paper ; articles made 
of paper and papUr 
mach6 ; pasteboard, 
millboard and card- 
board all sortH, othiT 
than straw board. 

Printing paper (exclud- 
ing chrome, marble, 
flint, poster and 
stereo), all sorts whieh 
contain no mcchanienl 
wood pulp or In which 
the nit‘chanlcal wood 
pulp amounts to less 
then 70 per cent of the 
fibre cont<mt. 

Print/iug paper, all sorts 
not otlurwisc specified 
which contain riiechani- 
cni wood pulp uinount- 
ing to not leas than 70 
per cent of the fibre 
content ; and straw- 
board, all sorts. 

Writing pap»T — 

(а) lluled or printed 

foru'S (Including 
letter paper with 
printed headings) 
and aecoiiut and 
manuscript books 
and the binding 
thereof. 

(б) All other sorts 


Trade catalogues and 
advertising circulars 
imported by packet, 
book, or parcel post. 

Paper money 

liewspapeis, old, in bales 
and bags. 

Stationery inclading 
drawing and copy 
books, labels, adverti- 
sing circulars, sheet or 
card almanacs and 
calendars, Christmas, 
Laiidcni and other cards 
incliulii g cards in 
books forms ; includ- 
ing also waste paper 
but excluding paper 
and stationery, other- 
wise specified. _____ 


Preferential 

revenue. 


BO per cent 
mlorem. 


ad 20 per cent i 
ad valorem. ! 


Protective 


One anno and three 
plea per lb. 


25 per cent ad 
mlorem. 


One annti and three 
pics per Ih or 18 { 
per cent aU 
vtt/orern, which- 
ever Is higher. 


One anna and three 
pies per lb. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


25 per 

cent 

ad 

valorem. 



80 per 

cent 

ad 

valorem. 
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1 


] 


Prefereotla! rate of daty 

DaratloB 

Item 

isro. 

Kame of Article. 

Katiire of 
duty. 

StandArd rate of duty. 

if the article U the pro- 
dace or manufactare of 

of 

proteott?e 
ratei of 

The United 

A Brltlfib 





datf* 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Sionoa 


Paptr and m ApplieaHom — eontd. 


45(1) 

Books, printed, Inclading 
covers for printed 
books, maps, charts, 
and plans, proofs, 
mnsic, mannscrlptB, 
and iUostratlons speci- 
ally made for binding 
In books. 


Free • 


• d 

45(2) 

Prints, Bngravings and 
Pictnres (including 

photographs and pic- 
tore post cards) on 
paper or cardboard. 

Revenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

a • 


SionoK XI. 

TsxHle yateridli and TeadtU Oooda, 


46 

Silk, raw (excluding silk 
waste and noils), and 
silk cocoons. 

Protective 

25 per cent ad 
valorem pltte 14 
annas per Ih. 

*• 

1 

March 

Slat. 

1030. 

46(1) 

Silk waste and noils 

Protective 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

• • 

March 

8Ut, 

1980. 

46^2) 

Wool, law, and wool- 
tops 

•• 

Free 

•• 

•• 

•• 

40^3) 

Cotton, raw 

Bevenue 

Six pies per lb 

.. 

. . 

.. 

46(4) 

Textile materials, the 
following : — 

Baw dax, hemp, jute 
and all other un- 
manufactured tex- 
tile materials not 
otherwise speoifled. 

Bevenue 

Baw hemp — 18| per 
cent ad valorem ; 
all others — 26 per 
cent ad valorem 




46(5) 

Sisal and Aloe fibre 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 1 

1 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

47 

Silk yarn including 
thrown silk warps and 
yarn spun from silk 
waste or noils, but 
excluding sewing 

thread. 

Protective 

25 per cent ad 
valorem plue 14 
annas per ib. 

1 

i 

III 

47rO 

Silk sewing thread 

Protective 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


March 

Slat, 

1030. 

47(2) 

Artificial silk yam and 
thread. 

Bevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or 8 annas 
per lb., whichever 
is higher. 

• • 

• • 

•• 

47(3) 

Woollen yam not other- 
! wise specified. 

Preferentiai 

revenue. 

86 per cent ad 
valorem. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

47(4) 

Woollen yam for weav- 
ing and knitting wool. 

Preferentla] 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

47(5) 

Cotton thread other than 
sewing or darning 
thraia. 

Bevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valarem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 
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Item 

Ko. 





Preferential rate of duty 

If the article ie the pro- 

Duration 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Kame of article. 

Standard rate of duty . 



proteothre 
rates of 
duty. 

The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Sbotion Xl—coiud, 


Tmtile MaUrial$ and Textile Ooode — contd. 


17(6) 

Cotton twist and yarn, 
and cotton sewing or 
darning thread — 







(a) of counts above 
60*s~- 

(1) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


March 

Slst, 

1989. 


(U) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

per cent ad 
valorem. 

•* 

•• 

March 

31st, 

1089. 


(fr) of counts SO's and 
below — 







(1) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

6 per cent ad 
valorem or It 
annas per lb., 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

Slst, 

1989. 


(ii) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

61 per cent ad 
valorem or 1} 
annas per lb., 
whichever Is 

higher. 



March 

Slst, 

1989. 

47(7) 

Twist and yam of flax or 
jute. 

Revenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

; 

•• 

•• 

47(8) 

Yarn (excluding cotton 
yarn) such as Is ordi- 
narily used for the 
manufacture of belting 
for machinery. 

Revenue 

6t per cent ad 
vawrem. 




48 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
spocifted, containing 
more than 00 per cent 
of silk, including such 
fabrics embroidered 
with artificial silk — 


1 

1 

i 

1 



(a) Ponjee 

Protective 

60 per <»nt ad 
valorem pine Re. 1 | 
per lb. 

•• 

•• 

March 

Slat, 

1989. 


(fr) Fuji, Boseki and 
corded (exclud- 
ing white cord). 

Protective 

60 per cent ad 
valorem plue 

Re. 1-8 per lb. 

•• 

• • 

March 

sut, 

1989. 


(e) Other sorts * 

Protective 

60 per cent ad 
valorem plue Rs. 2 
per lb. 

*• 


March 

Slst, 

1989. 

48(1> 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
more than 90 per cent 
of artificial silk— 







(a) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

60 per cent ad 
valorem or 2| 
annas per square 
yard, wnlohever is 
higher. 



March 

Slst, 

1980. 
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Preferential rate of duty 
if ttic article is the pro- 

Duration 

Itom 

Na 

oJ article. 

Nataro of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 



ratea at 





The United 

A British 

duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 



SBonoK ZI -contd. 

TsxtiU Malt&riaU and TectUe Oood » — oontd 


48(1 >- 
cpnla. 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
more than 90 per cent 
of artilicial silk — eonld. 







ib) not of Pritlsh 
manufacture. 

Protective 

60 per Cent ad 
valorem or 4 annas 
per stiuare yard, 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

81st, 

1939. 

48(2) 

Woollen fabrics, not 
otherwise specified, 

containing mure than 
90 ptr cent of wool, 
excluding felt and 
fabrics made ot shoddy 
or waste wool. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

86 per cent ad 
valorem or He. 1-2 
per III., whichever 
is higher. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 



48(8) 

Cotton fai>rlc8 not other- 
wise speeifled, contain- 
ing more than 90 per 
cent of cotton — 







(a) Grey piecegoods 
(excluding 
bordered grey 
chadurs, dhutics, 
saris and 

scarves) — 







(i) of British manu- 
facture. 

r 

Protective 

25 per cent ad 
vedortm or 4| 
annas per lb., 
w'hichever is 

higher. 



March 

31 St, 

1939. 


(li) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

60 per cent ad 
valorem or 6J 
annas per lb., 
wdilchever is 

higher. 



March 

filst. 

1939, 


(6) Cotton piecegoods 
and fabrics not 
otherwise specl- 
licd— ■ 




i 



(1) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

*• 

March 

31st, 

1039. 


(ii) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

March 

Slst, 

1939. 

48(4) 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
more than 10 per cent 
and not more than 90 
per cent silk — ^ 







(a) containing more 
than 60 per cent 
of silk or artifi- 
cial silk or of 
both. 

Protective 

60 per cent ad 
valorem plu$ Ba. 2 
per lb. 



Ill 
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Preferential rate of duty 

If the article la the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

Ko. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

.Standard rate of duty. 

ducc or manufacture of 

of 

1 prott'ctlv r 

The United 

A BtitLsh 1 

1 ratee of 
duty. 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SBCfrnH X\~-eontd. 

Textile MateriaU and Textile Qoodtt—c^jxxtd, 


««(♦) 


48(6) 


Fabrics, not otherwise 
specltlod, containing 
more than 1 0 per cent 
and not more than 9i > 
per cent silk — eordd. 





(ft) containing not 

more than 60 per 
c<*nt of eilk or 
artihein 1 silk or 
of both — 





(1) containing more 
than 10 per 
cent artificial 

Bilk. 

Protect! % c 

60 per cent a>‘ 
valorem or Kt' J-S 
ptr Ih., whiciu \cr 
IB higher. 



(ii) containing no 
artificial silk 
or not more 
than 10 per 
cent artificial 
silk. 

Protective 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 



Fabrics , not other wist‘ 
specified, containing 
not more than 10 per 
cent silk Intt more tban 
10 per c«nt and not 
more than Ul) ja r cent 
artlflciai Bilk- 





fa) containing 60 per 
cent or more 
cotton — 





(!) of British manU' 
faeture. 

Proteetlve 

80 per cent ad 
valorem or 2 annas 
per square yard, 
whichever is 

higher. 



(it) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

60 per cent ad 
valorem or 
annas per .square 
yard, whichev*T is 
higlier. 



(b) containing no 

cotton or cuii* 
tuinlng IcBB than 
60 per cent 
cotton — 





(i) of Ttritish manu' 
faeture. 

Protective 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or 
annas per square 
yard, whichever is 
higher. 


i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<li> not of British 
manufactiurc. 

Protective 

r»0 per cent ad 
valorem or 4 annas 
per square yard, 
whichever is 

higher. 

1 

.. 

1 

i 

1 


March 

1U30. 


March 


A'ijrch 


March 

Slat, 


March 

Slat, 

iUS9. 


March 

Slat, 

1939. 
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Preferential rate of duty i 


Item 

Mo. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

if the article is the pro* 
duce or manufactaro of 

Duration 

of 

protective 
rater ot 

The United 

A Brltlsb 





dnty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SlonOH XL—eoiUd, 

TextiU MoimiaSU and TnOUt Qaads^eoLtd, 




48(7) 


48(8) 


48(8) 


48(10) 


40 


Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
not more than 10 per 
cent slik or 10 per cent 
artificial silk, but con- 
taining more than 10 
per cent but not more 
than 00 per cent wool. 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
not more than 10 per 
cent silk or 10 per cent 
artificial silk or 10 per 
cent wool, but con- 
taining more than 60 
per cent cotton and 
not more than 00 per 
cent cotton — 

(а) of British manu- 

facture. 

(б) not of British 

manufacture. 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
not more than 10 per 
cent silk or 10 per cent 
artificial silk or 10 per 
cent wool or 60 per 
cent cotton. 

The following Cotton 
Fabrics, namely, 
Sateens including 
Italians of Sateen 
weave, velvets and 
velveteens and em- 
broidered all-overs — 

(a) of British manufac- 

ture. 

(b) not of British 

manufacture. 

Fabrics containing gold 
or silver thread. 

Textile manufactures, the 
following articles when 
made wholly or mainly 
of any of the fabrics 
specified in Item 
No. 48, 48(1), 48(8), 
48(4), 48(6), 48(7), 

48(9) or 48(10) 

Bed sheets. 

Bed g^ads. 

Bolster cases. 

Counterpanes. * 

Cloths, table. 

Cloths, tray. 


FreferenUa) 

revenue. 


36 per cent tsd 
vaiorem. 


Protective 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Protective 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Protective 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Protective 

85 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

Protective 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Protective 

The ad valorem rates 
of dnty applicable 
to the fabric of 
which the article 
is wholly or main- 
ly made. 



25 per cent 
ad ralar$m. 


March 

Slst. 

1989. 

March 

aist, 

1089, 


Mardh 

Slat, 

1089. 

March 

Slst, 

1089. 

March 

Slat, 

1080. 

March 

Slat, 

1080. 
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Preferential rate of duty 
if the article la the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



proteotlva 
rates vA 

The United 

A British 





duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SionoH 

TmtUs MotmricUi and TtiUile Qoad$ — contd. 


49— 

eofdd. 


49(1) 


49(2) 


49(8) 


49(4) 


Textile maiiufad urcH, the 
following articles when 
made wholly or mainly 
of any of the fabrics 
specified ie Item 

Ko. 48, 48(1), 48(3), 
48(4), 48(5), 48(7), 
48(9) or 48(10)— contd. 

Covers, bed. 

Covers, table. 

Dusters. 

QlasS'Cloths. 

Handkeretdefs. 

Napkins. 

Pillow cases. 

Pillow slips. 

Scary es. 

Shirts. 

Shawls. 

Sacks (cotton). 

Towels. 

Umbrella coverings. 

Fonts, being bond fidA 
remnants of piece 
goods or other 
fabrics: — 

(а) of materials liable 

to duty under 
Item 48(3), not 
exceeding 4 
yards in length. 

(б) oi luatcrials liable 

to duty under 
Item 48, 48(1), 
48(4) or 48(5), 
not exceeding 2| 
yards In Icnyitdi. 
(c) of other materials, 
not exceeding 4 
5 ards in len^t h. 
Eibbocs 


Blankets and rugs (other 
than floor rugs), ex- 
cluding blankets and 
rugs made wholly or 
mainly from ertifliial 
silk. 

Woollen carpets, floor 
rugs, shawls and other 
manufactures of wool, 
not otherwise specified, 
including felt. 


Protective. 


The ad talorem rates 
of duty applicable 
to the fabric of 
which the article 
is wholly or 
mainly made. 


Preferential 

86 per cent ad 

revenue. 

valorem 

Preferential 

36 per cent ad 

revenue. 

valorem. 

Preferential 

85 per cent ad 

revenue. 

valorem. 

Preferential 

60 per cent ad 

revenue. 

valorem. 

Bevenue 

25 per cent ad 


valorem. 

Preferential 

85 per cent ad 

revenue. 

valorem. 


26 per cent 
ad valorem. 


25 per cent 
ad valorem. 


25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 


25 per cent 
ad valorem. 


March 

81st, 

1989. 
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Preferentla! rate of duty 


i\o. 

Name of aitlclc. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty 

if the article ia the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 

The United 

A British 





duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Section Xl—rcntd. 

Tertile Materials and TeHUe Goods — coDt4. 


49(5) 

Cotton l#r« Uli or cords, 
the folIn\\iug, 

namely : — 

Glifion-iis and Mukta- 
kcsls. 

Protective 

6^ ann.as per lb. 



60 

Julc mnniiEacturofl not 
otherwise epcciiicd 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem 

•- 


60(1) 

Second hand or used 
giinny hags or cloth 
made of Jute. 


Free 


*• 

60(2) 

riemp manufactures 

Revenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

60(3) 

Cotton, hair and canvas 
ply belting for machi- 
nery. 

Revenue 

per cent ad 
valorem. 

• * 

• • 

60(4) 

Ropes, cotton 


Free 

• • 

•• 

60(6) 

Oil doth and floor cloth 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

60(6) 

Cordage, rope and twine 
of vegetable fibre other 
than juto and cotton, 
not otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• * 

60(7) 

Mats and Mattings, not 
otherwise 8)>oclfied. 

Revenue ! 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

60(8) 

Coir llbrc. coir yarn and 
coil mats and matting. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

- 

20 per oent 
ad valorem. 

51 

SocU'-i and stocking'^ made 
u holly or malnlv Iroiii 
silk ui uitllh lal -^ilk. 

Preferentiai 

revenue. 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

^ pt*r cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•1(1) 

61(2) 

Woollen hosiery and 
wooll’n 

a p part 1, that it*, to May, 
all tu/Mii rv uiul kui't( d 
upparri *'ontaitiiug not 
less than la per cent 
of uoo! by wtight. 

Cotton knitted apparel, 
tticluding a(>[nircl made 
01 (uatou lutorlocklou^ 
inaierml, lotiou under- 
knitted or 

woven, an i cotton 
Boeks ami stoekmgd 

Preferential 

revenue. 

85 per cent ad 
valorem or Ro. 1-2 
per lb , whichever 
is higher. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem 



(aj ot ^^elgilt not 

excee dn.{ 4 lbs 
per du/en. 

(6) ot weight exceed- 
ing 4 lbs. [ter 
dO/ en. 

Protective 

Protective 

25 per cent ad 

valorem or 12 

annas per Jb., 

whienever is 

higher. 

25 tmr cent ad 

valorem ot 10 

annas per lb., 

whichever to 

hi., her. 


- 

61(8) 

(X)tton knitted fabric . 

Protective 

60 per cent ad 
valorem or 12 
annas per Jb., 
whichever to 

higher. 



62 

Apparel, hosiery, halier* 
dashery, intllinery 

and drapery, not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

86 per cent ad 
valorem. 

1 

25 per oent 
ad valorem. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

1 


Marc 

81b1 

lost 


Mare] 

Slat, 

1980. 


Marc] 

81 b^ 

1989. 


Marol 

Slat, 

1989. 
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Preferential rate of duty 

If the article is the pro- 

Puration 

Itm 

No. 

Name of article 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 



rates of 





The United 

A Pritiah | 

duty. 





Kingdom. 

(Jolony. 1 



SBOnoN Xl^conrld. 

TettUe Materiulsand Textile Goods — coocld* 


r>2U) 

Silk or arHacial silk 
goods UHf'd or rc(juired 
for medical purposes, 
namely : — Silk or arii- 
Aclal silk ligature.-^ ; 
clastic silk or artificial 
silk hosiery, dhow 
pieces, thigh pieces, 
knee cai»s, leggings, 
socks, nnklef.s, stoek- 
Ings, suspensory hatsd- 
ages. silk or artificial 
silk abdominal belts, 
ilk or artilicial 

silk web catlu'ter 
tulles, and oih'd silk or 
artindal silk. 

Kevenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

1 



62(2) 

Uniforms and Accontre- 
mento appertaining 

thereto, imported bv a 
pulillc ser\ant for his 
personal use. 


Free 




62(3) 

Insignia and lladgea of 
official Hritish and 
Foreign Orders. 


Free 

• 

• • 

* * 

63 

Textile manufactures, 
not otherwise specl- 
tied. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

35 per oent 
valorem. 

ad 

25 per cent 
ai valorem. 

•• 

68(1) 

Hags and other paper- 
making fnat'Tials ex- 
cluding wood pidp. 


Frei' 

• 


•• 


ij^EcTins All. 

Footwear, Hats, rmhrcUas and I‘arai>olt>, Articli’S of Fashion, 


64 

Hoots and Shoes, not 
othorwise specified. 

He venue 

25 per cent ad 
rnlorem or six 

annas per pair, 
wiiiehcver Is 

higlier. 




64(1) 

Boots and Shoes com- 
posed mainly of 

leather. 

Preferent.al 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 

valorem or six 

annas per pair. 
whi<*liever Is 

lilglier. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem 
or 5 annns 
per pair, 
whldievcr 

Is higher. 

\ 


64(2) 

Uppers for boota and 
sliocs unless cntirel> 
made of leather. 

Ho venue 

2,5 per cent ad 

valorem or tiiveo 
amiis per ynur, 
wiiichevcr is 

higiier. 




66 

Hats, caps, bonnets and 
hatters* ware, not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• * 

66 

Para«ols and Hiinshndes 
and flttlriga for um- 
brellas, parasols and 
Bunsrmdos. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 
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Preferential rate of duty 


Item 

Ko. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rata of duty. 

If the article Is the pro* 
duoe or manufacture of 

Dnratton 

of 

proteotive 
rates of 

The United 

ABritieh 





dnty. 





Kingdom. 

€k>lony. 


SBOTIOM XII— «OliAI. 


Fooiwar, BaU, UmbnUat and Paraaoli, Artictei of FatMon-^tiMi, 


W(l) 

Umbrellas • • • 

Preferential 

revenue. 

1 30 per cent ad 
' oaiorem or eight 
annaa each, which* 

1 ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 


§7 

.... 

• • 

.... 

.. 

.. 


Sbction XIII. 


Warei of Stone and of other Mineral Materxale ; Ceramic Produete ; Olais and Qlateware, 


68 

Articles made of Stone or 
Marble. 

Bevenue 

2.6 per cent ad 
valorem. 

.. 

: 

•- 

68(1) 

Asbestos manufactures, 
not otherwise spcciiled. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

* 

68(2) 

Packing — engine and 

boiler — all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 


60 

Building and Knglneor* 
Ing materials, all sorts 
not of iron, steel or 
wood not otherwise 
specified including 

tiles other than glass, 
earthenware or por- 
celain tiles, and fire- 
bricks not being com- 
ponent parts of any 
articles included in 
Item No. 72 or 
No. 74(2). 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



69(1) 

Building and Engineer- 
ing bricks. 

Ilevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•* 

•• 

69(2) 

Earthenware, china and 
porcelain, all sorts nut 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

SO per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

69(8) 

Earthenware pipes and 
sanitary ware. 

Ilevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

69(4) 

Tiles of earthenware and 
porcelain. 

Proferentlal 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or two 
aimas per square 
foot, whichever is 
higher. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or ton 
annas per dozen, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

69(6) 

Domestic Earthenware, 
cliina and porcelain, 
the following, 

namely : — 

(a) Tea cups and coffee 
cups — 

(1) having a capa- 
city of more 
tliau 71 ozs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

1 •• 


(11) having a capa- 
city of not 
more than 71 
ozs. 

Preferential 

Toveiiue. 

80 per hent ad 
valorem or four 
annas per dozen, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 
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Item 

No. 


Name of article. 


Nature o/ 
duty. 


Standard rate of doty. 


Pr#»fereiitlal rate of duty 
If the article la the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 


The United A British 
Kingdom. Colony. 


Boratton 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


SECTION XIII — eontd, 

WarM of Stone and of other Mineral Materiala ; Ceramic Products ; Qlass and Glassware — oontd. 


- Domestic Earthenware, 
china and porcelain, 
the following, namely 
— eontd. 






(6) Saucers — 






(1) for use with tea 
enps or coffee 
cupH having a 
capacity of 

inoje than 71 
oza. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

SO per cent ad 
ralitrem or five 
annas per dozen, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



(11) for iific with tea 
cup* or coffee 
cups having a 
capacity of not 
more than 71 
ozs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or two 
annas per dozen, 
whichever Is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



(c) Tea-potfl— 






(1) having a capa- 
city of more 
than 20 oza. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Ks. 3 
per dozen, which- 
ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

" 


(11) having a capa- 
city of more 
than 10 079. 
and not more 
than 20 ozs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or R e, 1 -8 
per dozen, which- 
ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



(ill) having a capa- 
city of not 
more than 10 
oza. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or twelve 
amma per dozen, 
wliiehevcr is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



((f) Sugar-howls 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Re. 1-8 
per dozen, which- 
ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



(e) Jugs having a 
capacity of over 
10 ozs. 

Preferential 

revenue 

SO per cent ad 
valorem or twleve 
annas per dozen, 
widchever Is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


1 

1 

(f) over 

in'iics in dia- 
meter — 






(1) over Inches In 
diameter. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Re. 1 
per doren. which- 
ever is higher. 

1 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

\ 


(11) not over 81 
Inches in dia- 
meter. 

I’refercntlal 

revenue. 

30 per Cent ad 
valorem or ten 
annas per dozen, 
whichever is 

>)Igher. 

20 per cunt 
.4 valorem. 
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ai«. 





JPrefereottal rate of duty 

Kama of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rateof daty. 

If the article U the pro» 
duoe or tnaoufacture of 

The United 

A Brltlab 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Doratlon 

o( 

protedtfva 

rate* »t 
duty. 


Skction xm^oncM. 


Wares of Stone and of other Mineral Materiale ; Ceramic Produdle ; Otaee and Qla9$¥We^tontAd, 


M(«) 

Covered crucibles for 
glae«i>making. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

25 per cent ad 
ealorem. 

15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

.• 

•• 

SO 

60(1) 

Qlaee and Glass ware not 
otherwise specified, 

and lacquered ware. 

Glass, globes and chim- 
neys for tamps and 
lanterns — 

Eevenue 

25 per cent ad 
oahrem» 

• 0 

m • 

• a 


(a) Globes for hurri- 
cane laaterns. 

Eevenne 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or four 
atttias and six pies 
per dozen, which- 
ever Is higher. 

» • 




(6) Other globes and 
chimneys having 
an HKternal laiso 
diameter of over 
one inch,' 

Eevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or three 
annas per dozen, 
witiclievur is 

Higher. 

• • 

1 

1 

• 0 

■■ 

00(2) 

Electric ilgiitiug bulbs . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

to per cent 
ad valorem. 

A • 

• • 

60(S) 

Glass bangles, glass 
beads and false pearls. 

Heal Pearls, Precious Ston 

Revenue 

Si 

es, Precious M 

50 per cent ad 
valorem, 

OTION XXV. 

letals and Wares of thoi 

re Materials ; ' 

Coii’ {SpecieU 


61 

Precious Stones, unset 
and Imported uncut 
, and Pearls, unset. 

• • 1 

1 Free . . . 

•• 

. • 1 

•• 

61(1) 

1 Precious Stones, unset 
and imported cut. 

Eevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

. • 

- 

01(2) 

Silver bullion and silver 
sheets and plates 

which have underg<me 
no profjess of manii- 
fncture subseqaeut to 
rolling 

Revenue 

Three annas per 
uuuce. 



• 0 

61(8) 

Gold bullion and gold 
sheets and plates 
which have undergone 
no process of tnanurac- 
iure subsequent to 
rolling. 


Free 

j 


* « 

61(4) 

Silver plate and silver 
tnanufactures, all sorts 
not othcra Ise specltied. 

Eevenne 

50 per cent ad 
vedorem. 

* • 

* * 

« 0 

61(6) 

Silver thread and wire 
(includiug so-called 
gold tlircad and wire 
mainly made of silver) 
and silver leaf includ- 
ing also imitation 
gold and silver thread 
and wire, lametta and 
metallic spangles and 
articles of a Iliro 
nature, of whatever 
metal made. 

Protective 

624 per cent ad 
valorem. 



March 
8Ut. Xp4l. 
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Pr<»fer«*utfal rate of duty 
if the article is the pro 
dace or maDufacture of 

Name of article. 

Nature of 

Standard rate of duty. 



duty. 

The United 

A Rrltlsh 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Zfem 

Mo. 


Duretfon 

of 

pi O *^#*011 VO 

ratHi of 
duty. 


SBonoK XIY— eonfd. 


BmU Pearlst Pr«cUnu Stone$, Pr^eioui MetaU and Wart$ of tho^e MaUnals ; Coin (Specie) — oontd. 


ei(6) 

Gold plate, go^d leaf and 
gold manufactures all 
sorts not otherwise 
specified. 

Bevenue 

60 per cent ad 
valorem* 


• * 

01(7) 

Gold or gold-plated pen 
nibs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

40 per cent 
od valorem. 

- 

61(8) 

Articles, other than cut- 
lery and surgical 
Inotruments, plated 
with gold or silver. 

Bevenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem* 

•• 


61(0) 

Cutlery plated with gold 
or sliver . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

*• 

61(10) 

Jewellery and Jewels 

Bevenue 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


62 

Ciirrenc coin of the 
Government of India. 

•• 

Free 



62(1) 

Silver coin, not otherwise 
specified. 

Bevenue 

Three annas per 
ounce 

•• 

•* 

62(2) 

Gold coin 

. . 

Free 

. 

. , 


Skction XV. 


Bane Metah and Article* made therefrom* 


63 

Iron or St-iol, old . 

Bevenue 

15t per cent ad 
valorem. 


1 


68(1) 

Iron alloys, vie., ferro- 
manganese, ferro- 

BilicoQ. ferro-chrome, 
spicgelelsen and the 
llKc as commonly used 
for steel making. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem* 



<?( 1 ) 

Iron or steel angle, 
channel, tee, flat, 

beam, cod, trough and 
piling — 







<a) not fabricated — 







()) of British manu* 
iaoture — 







not coated with 
! other metals. 

Protective 

lit times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India'^ ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem^ 
whichever is 

bigtier. 



March 

Slat, 

mi 


* Tho imto of exobe duty on tlio lot JMiuiuy, 19S7, mud untU luxUier ttoUoo« cm eU t 
BvltUdi ladix it B«. 4 per ton. 
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Item 

Ho. 





Preferential rate of doty 

If tile article is the pro» 

Bnratton 


Nature of 
duty. 


duoe or maiittfaotitre of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



proteo^ve 
rates of 

The United 

A British 




dacy. 




Kingdom. 

Ookmy. 


SionoN XV— 


Bat9 MikUt and Aftickt mad* thar^nm — oontd 


«l(2>- 

aamtd. 

. Iron or steel angle, 
channel, tee, flat, 
beam, sed, trough and 
piling — eontd. 

1 




» 


(a) not fabricated — 

eonhf. 

(1) of British mann« 
facture— 
coated with 

other metals. 

1 

Protecti'se 

1 

11 times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
sW,l ingots pro- 
duced in Br^ish 
India*; or 10 per 
cent od valorem, 
whichever Is 

higher. 


•• 

Haroh 

Slet, 

1041. 


(U)not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time I'clng on 
steel Ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* plm Us. 43 
per ton. 


■ 

If arch 
81st, 
1041. 


(h) fabricated— 







(1) of British manu- 
facture 

• 

Protective 

It times tbe excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
Rteel Ingots pro- 
duced In British 
India* plu» iis. 40 
nor ton. 



March 

81st, 

1041. 


(U) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1| times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel iugots pro- 
duced in British 
India* plm Ks. 40 

1 per ton. 



March 

SlHt, 

1041. 

•8(8) 

Iron or steel bar and 
rod— 

(i) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced In British 
India* plm Its. 10 
per ton ; or 10 
per cent ad 

valorem^ which- 
ever is higher. 

*• 

• • 

March 

Slst, 

1041. 


(U)not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable tor 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in Brftlsb 
j India* plm Rs. 30 

per ton; or 20 

1 per cent ad 

valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 


i 

March 

81st, 

1041. 


1 . ®“ *‘>» *•* JiuioMT, 1987, and nnto fnrthsr aotlov, on ^ itMl logou tnodnend 
ia Bittiah India I* £i. d pn ton. 
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Preferential rate of duty 

If the artlele le the pro* 

Duration 

Item 

Ko. 

Kama of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

dace or manufacture of 

o( 

protectiTt 
raten of 


The United 

A British 




duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SlcnON XV—eomid. 


Bai§ M 0 ial» and Article» made ther^om — oontd. 


•8(4) 

Iron, pig . . . 

Preferential 

20 per cent ad 

10 per cent 

• • 


revenue. 

valorem. 

ad valorem. 



«8(6) 

Iron rice bowls 

Preferential 

20 per cent ad 

10 per cent 




revenue. 

ftaiorem. 

ad valorem. 



93(6) 

Cast iron pipes and 






tubes ; also cast iron 







fittings therefor, that 
Ic to say. bends, boots, 
elboaa. ti^es, sockets, 







flanges, niugs, valves, 
cocks and the like — 




1 



(i) of British mann* 

Protective 

10 per cent ad 



March 


facture. 


vawrem. 



Slat, 







1041. 


(11) not of British 

Protective 

Its. 57-8-0 per ton . 

• » 

» » 

March 

i 

manufacture. 




3 1st, 
1041. 


«3(7) 

Cast iron plates . 

Preferential 

20 per cent ad 

10 per cent 

• . 

. , 

revenue. 

valorem. 

ad valorem. 



W(8) ! 

i 

Steel ingots . 

Preferential 

The exdso duty levl- 

The excise 


.. 

revenue. 

able for the time 

duty levi- 




Iron or steel blooms, 


being on steel In- 

able for the 




billets and slab^, pro- 


gor« produced In 
British India* ; or 

time being 



1 

vided that no piece h'ss 


on steel In- 




than Inches square 

or thick shail be in- 
cluded in this item. 


20 per cent ad 
valorem which- 

ever Is higher. 

got** pro- 
diieed in 
British 
India ; or 
lu per cent 
ad nal^tremt 
will* hevt*r 
is higher. 




•»(») 

Iron or steel Stmctures, 





fabricated partially or 
wboiiv. not otherwise 
Bpecifled, if made 








mainly or wholly of 
iron or steel bars, sec- 
tions, plates or sheets, 
for the construction of 







buildings, bridges, 

tanks, a ell curbs, tres- 
tli«, towers and similar 
structures or for parts 
thereof, but not 

including builders* 







hardware or any of the 
articles sped fled in 







Items Nos. 72, 72(3). 







74(1). 75(3), 76(4) or 
7(K1)— 

(«) of British manu- 

Protective 

1| times the excise 



March 


facture. 


duty leviable for 
the time l>elug on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced In British 
India* plot Us. 40 
per ton. 

1| times the excise 



81st, 

1041* 


(b) not of British 

Protective 

i 


March 


manufaotore. 

duty leviable for 



81st, 




the time being on 



1031. 




steel ingots pro- 
duced In British 
India* plue its. 40 
per ton. 





* ThA r»lo of exeiae duty on tbo 1ft January, 1937, and until forthar notice, on all uteol Ingots produced 
in Britiiii India is Bs. 4 per ton. 
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Ko, 64.— THE HEST SCHEDULE.— IMP ORT TAT IPP--oon*»ntt«i. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article !» thu pro* 

Duration 

Item 

»o. 

Name of article. 

Natnre of 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

cf 

protectfeo 
rates of 
duty. 

duty. 

The United 

A British 1 







Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SXCTXOII XV— cwlirf. 

Ba$$ MeUUt and ArHeUs made costd. 


88(10) 

Steel, tinplates and 
tinned sheets tncliid* 
Ina tin tappers and 
cuttings 0 / such platea, 
sheets or tappers — 

<t) of Itritish manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* plus Es. 88 
per ton. 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

March 

ttlst, 

1041. 


(11) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time bting on 
steel iiipots pro- 
duced in British 
India* pluB lls. 59 
per ton. 


[ 

i 

1 

Mirch 

31at, 

1041. 

68(11) 

Iron or Steel anchors and 
cables. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
talorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 



68(12) 

A. Iron or Steel holts 
and nuts, includiup 
b(K)k-holt8 and nuts 
for roofing but exclud- 
ing fish bolts and 
nuts — 

(i) of British manu- 
facture. 

• 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro- 
duced In British 
India* ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem 
whichever Is 

higher. 

“ 

j 

March 

81st, 

1041. 


(il) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1| times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time bring on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
l.!idia* pluB 

Be. 1-0-0 per owt. 

1 


March 

81st, 

1941. 


B. Iron or Steel fish bolts 
and nuts— 







(1) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

1| times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced In British 
India* ; or lo per 
cent ad valorem, \ 
whichever Is 

higher. 



March 

81st» 

1041. 


(ii) not of British 
manufactnze.* 

Proteettve 

li times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro- 
duced In British 
f India* plue 

B* 4-5-0 per cwt. 



March 

81st, 

1041. 


* rata ot «xci«e duty on the 1x1 JTanitnry, 1987, and until htrtlMMr notice, on *11 ileel Ingot* stodunod 
In Brltl8ti,incU*iBlU.4per ton. 












No. 64 .— THE FIEST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TARIFF— cowitwwai. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article Ir the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

So. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or maiiufactuie of 

of 

pi’otActWe 

The United 

A Brltieb 

ratee of 
duty. 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SECTION XV^eonid, 


Hast Metali and Ariielet made therefrom — contd. 


68(13) 

Iron or Steel expanded 
metal. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem 

•* 


08(14) 

08(15) 

Iron or Steel hoops and 
strips. 

Iron or Steel rivets — 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

*• 

•• 


(1) of British manu* 
factuie. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel iimota pro- 
duced in UriilKh 
India* ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever la 

higher. 



March 

81 St, 
1841. 


(11) not of British 
roanufactore. 

Protective 

IJ times the excise 
duty le^la^'Ie for 
the time l-elng on 
steel Ingots pro- 
duced In British 
India* pine 

Be. 1-14-0 per 
cwt. 

\ 


March 

1 Slst. 
1041. 

68(16) 

68(17) 

Iron or Steel nails and 
vanhers, all sorts not 
otherwise sped tied. 

Iron or Steel pipes and 
tiiheg and tlftines 
therefor, 11 riveted or 
otherwise t*ullt up of 
plates or sheets — 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

\ 

i 



(!) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

14 times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India pine Ks. 12 
per ton ; or 10 
per cent ad 

valorem, which- 
ever is higher. 



March 

Hist, 

1041. 


(U) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

]| times the exise 
duty leviable icr 
tht' time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in Britlnh 
India* plug Bs. 85 
per ton. 

• • 


March 

81st, 

1041. 

18(18) 

Iron or Steel pipes and 
tiil>es; also fittings 

therefor, that Is to 
say, bends, boots, 
elbows, tees, sockets, 
flanges, plugs, valves, 
cocks and the like, 
excJnding pipes, tubes 
and fittings therefor 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 percent 
ad valoitvt. 




* Th« rate of exclne duty on tUe lit January, 1037, and until fiurtber notice, on all steel ingots prodnaod 
ki Biltlili India Is Ks. ton. 
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No. 64.— THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TARIFF— awftnueti. 



Name of Article* 


8t»ndsrdr»teo*dnty. 


PreferenttAl mte of duty 
if the article It the pro- 
duce or maoufaoture of 


The Dotted 
Kiogdom. 


A BritUh 
Colony. 


Doratloa 

of 

proteotlTt 
ratei of 
duty. 


Bioxxoir 2CT— 


Bom MeUUt and AHieles made thanfram-^tanid^ 


63(10) Iron or Steel plates ex* 
oludlog oast iron 
plates^ 

(a) not fabricated — 

(i) of British manu- 
facture — 
not coated with 
other metala. 


eoated with Protective 
other metals. 


(11) not of British Protective 
mannfacture. 


(6) fabricated — 

(1) of British manu« Protective 
faotore. 


(ll)not of British Protective 
mannfacture. 


63(20) Iron or Steel sheets— 
(a) not fabricated— 


)not galvanized— 

(1) of British Protective 
manala> 
tore. 


It times the excise 
duly leviable for 
the time l>elng on 
steel Ingots pro- 
duced in BritlAh 
India* ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem^ 
whichever is 

higher. 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time belug on 
steel ingots pro- 
durerl In British 
India* ; or 10 per 
cent ad vaioremf 
whichever is 

higher. 

11 times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time i)eing on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in B'^ltlsh 
India* plug Rs. Z:> 

I per ton. 

' II times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in BritlKl) 
India* plu$ Kb. 40 
per ton. 

1} times the excise 
doty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* plug Ks. 40 
per ton. 


1 ^'mesthe excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced In Britlah 
India* plu» Us. 11 
per ton ; or 10 per 
cent ad vaiorem^ 
whichever Is 
higher. 


* The rate o: excise duty on the lei January. 1087. ind until further aotioe, 
pfodnoed jn British India Is Es. 4 per ton. 


on all steel lageta 
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No. 64.— THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TARIFF— conitnuei. 






Preferential rate of duty 

If the article 1m the pro* 

Duration 

Item 

Ko. 

Kame of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

ducc or manufacture of 

of 

protectivo 

The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 









Kingdom. 

C/oiony. 


Sbction XV— conW. 

Ba9$ MstaU and AHieUt nuuU £Aefi/fom— eontd. 


e8(S0) 

^aontd. 


Iron or Steel aheete — 
eoncd. 

(a) not fabricated — 

wntd* 

(1) not galvanized — 
eofild. 

(11) not of British 
ma n u 1 ao- 
ture. 

(2) galvanized — 






Protective 

times the excise 
dutj leviable for 
the time beiug uu 
steel iiigots pi u* 
duced ill Britlbh 
India* plu» Ks. 32 
per ton. 



Match 

8 1st, 
1941. 

(i)of British 

m a n u i a 0 - 
ture. 

Protective 

11 times the excise 
duty leviable tor 
the time being on 
steel ingots )iro* 
duced in British 
Inaitt* plus Us. 10 
per tun ; oi 10 per 
rent ud valvre^n^ 

\i liiehevcr is 

higher. 



March 

31st, 

1941. 

(11) not cf Brltlah 
m a n u 1 a o 
ture. 

(6) fabricated — 

Protective 

11 times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being ou 
steel ingots pro* 
duced in British 
India* plu$ Bs. 40 
per ton. 



March 

81st,. 

1941. 

(1) not galvanized— 






(1) of British 

m a n n t a c> 
tore. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in Britisli 
India* plus Xls. 1 2 
per ton ; or 10 per 
cent ad valortmt 
wldchcver is 

higher. 


i 

March 

81at, 

1941. 

(11) not of British 
m a n u 1 a c- 
ture. 

(2) galvanised— 

Protective 

1 

1^ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro* 
duced in Britbh 
India* plat As. 35 
per ton. 



March 

81st, 

1941« 

(1) of British 

m a n n 1 a c- 
ture. 

Protective 

IJ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
atrel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* plat Ha. 1 1 
per ton ; or Hi per 
cent ad raforem. 
whichever is 

higher. 

[ 


March 

81st, 

1941. 


* ^0 mteof exdaf duty on the 1st Janunry, 1937, and until furtlier noiioo, on aU steel ingots produced 
tnBrltkli India is Be. 4 ponton. » . 
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No. 64.— THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TARIFF— amtwuei, 






Preferential rate of duty 

If the article li the pro- 

Duratloii 

Xtam 

Ko. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty 

dttce or m»Qafaotiire of 

of 

protectlYi 

The United 

ABrfttoh 

rates of 
duty. 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


sbotxon xv-^ecfoa. 


Sa$« Metal* and Article* made thereifr o m eo ntd . 


d8(20)- 

oandd. 

Iron or Steel eheets— 
eondi. 







(b) fabricated— eonfd. 







(2) galvanized — eontd, 
(li ) nut of BritiHh 
m a n a f a 0 - 
ture. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duly leviable lor 
the time being on 
steel ingots t>ro- 
duct'd in British 
India* plus lie. 44 
per ton 

* • 

•• 

March 

81st, 

1041. 

68(21) 

Iron or Steel Kallway 
Track Material — 







A. Kalla (including tram' 
way rails the heads 
of which are nut 
grooved) — 







(a) 80 Ihs. per yard | 
and over, and 
hsh-piates there- 
for- 
ce of Urifish manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

11 limes the excise 
duty levitihle for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever Is 

higher. 

•• 


March 

Slst, 

1041, 

• 

(11) not of British 
manufacture. 

i 

Protective 

lit times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* ; or 20 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever is 

higher. 

1 


March 

aist, 

1041. 


(b) under 80 lbs. per 
yard and 0sb- 
plates therefor — 







(i) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

11^ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro- 
duced In British 
India* plu* Ks. 10 
per ton : or 10 per 
cent aa valorem, 
whichever Is 

higher. 



March 

81st, 

1041. 


(ii)uot of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1^ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced In British 
India* plot Ks. 89 
per ton. 

• 


March 

81st, 

10414 


* The tete ot exdee duty on the lit J«nutry» 1937» and until further notioe, on all eteel Ingoti wodueed 
in Britieh India is £s. 4 per ton. 
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No. 64 .— THE FIEST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT ’lAm.YP-continued. 





Prefon^ntla) rate of duty 





if the articie Is the pro- 

Duration 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or mauufaeturo of 

of 

Kamo of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



proteefWo 
rates of 




The United 

A British 

duty 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 



SECTION XV — corUd, 

Base Mtdai* and Artulei made therefrom — oontd. 


63(21)- 

eonia. 

1 Iron or Steel Hallway 
Track Material — contd. 







B. Switches and cros- 
1 slugs including 

stretcher bars and 
otlier component 
parts, and Hwjtclies 
and crosHings in* 
eluding stretclicr 
bar? and other 
component parte 
for tramway ralU 
tile liead.s of wldch 
are not grooved — 







(a) for rails 30 lbs. per 
yard and over— i 







(1) of British manU' 
fact^e. 

Protective 

tiroes the excise 
dutv leviable lor 
the tlnn* being on 
Bteo! Ingots pro- 
duced Id Bniisli 
India* , or ill p«‘r 
cent ad valorem, 
wblchovor is 

higlier. 



March 

SlHt» 

mi. 


(11) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

li times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced iu British 
India* , or 2(1 per 
cent ad valorem, 
wlnchcver is 

higher. 



March 

81st, 

1241. 


(ft) for rails under 80 
Bib. per yard — 







(1) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

If times the excise 
duty leviable for 
tlic time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in Britlsli 
India* ploe Hs. 11 
per ton ; or Jh per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

Slsi, 

1041. 


(11) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

If times the excise 
doty leviable for 
the time 1)1 Ing on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* pint Hs. 43 
per ton. 



March 

81st, 

1041. 


* The rate ot exdaa daty on the 1 b( January, 1037, and until further nottoe, on ail ateel Ingots produced 
In Britleh India ia Be. 4 per ton. 
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No. 64.— THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TARIFF— awrftnued. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if ^he article is the pro- 

Darattem 

Item 

isr#. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duoe or manufacture of 

of 

protective 
rates of 

4RO. 


The United 

A British 



..duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colouy. 


SBonoN 


309$ M$iaU and Artid$9 made lAer^from— oontd* 


§S(21hl Iron or Steel lUllway 
aontd. Track Material — contd. 


C. Sleepen, and Bleeper 
barn, other than 
cast Iron — 

(i)ol Uritish mana> 
iacture. 


Protective 


(U)not of British 
manttfactuce. 


Protective 


D. Spikes (other than 
doiyi'BpikeB) and tle> 
ban*— 


times the excise 
duty leviable (or 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro- 
diiced in British 
Indhi* ; or lu per 
cent ad valorem^ 
a hichever is 
higher. 

li times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time tadug on 
steel ingots |>ro> 
duced in British 
India* ; or 20 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whlehever Is 
higher. 


(i) of British manu> 
faoture. 


Protective 


li) times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being ou 
steel Ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* pine lU. 10 
per ton ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever is 
higher. 


(il) not of British 
manufacture. 


Protective 


If times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being ou 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* plue Its. 39 j 
p ton. 


B. l>og-sptke8-~ 

(i)of British manu- 
facture. 


Protective 


If times' the excise 
duty leviable for 
tile time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced lo British 
India* plue 7 annas 
per cwt. ; or 10 per 
cent €td valorem, 
whichever is 
higher. 


(ii)not of British 
manufacture. 


Protective 


H times the excise 
duty leviable for 
tlie time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* plue 

lU. 2-16-0 per 
cwt. 


Maroh 

81 sl, 

1041. 


March 

Sist» 

1041. 


March 

81at» 

1041. 


March 

8 1 St. 

1041. 


March 

81st, 

1041. 


March 

Slat, 

1041« 


* Ttie rate ot excU.* duty on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notice, on all eteel iugote produced 
M Biltlah India ie Be. 4 per ton. 
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No. 64.— THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TARIFF-continMed, 





Preferential rate of doty 
if the artich^ Is the pro> 

Duration 


Hature of 
duty. , 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Kame of article. 

Standard rate of doty. 



protective 
rates of 

The United 

A British 




doty. 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SKCnON XV— 


Bate MeteUt and Ariidet made therefrom — oontd. 


amdd. 

Iron or Steel Kallway 
Track Material— ooncid 






F. <«U'8, cotters, keys 
(Inrl tiding tapered key 
bars), distance pieces 
and other fastenings 
for cse with iron or 
steel fleepers — 






(i) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time bt'lng on 
steel ingots pro- 
duc»'d 111 BiHish 
India* pluK 7 annas 
per cwt. ; or 10 per 
cent ad vcUorem, 
wlilehever Is 

higher. 




(ii) not of British 
manofacture. 

Protective 

11 times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* plue 

Bs. 2-1.5-0 per 
cwt. 



88(22) 

Iron or Steel Ball way 
Irack materials not 
otiierwisp specified. In- 
cluding hearing plates, 
cast iron sleepers and 
lever boxes. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 


08(23) 

Iron €)r Steel Tramway 
Track materials not 
otherwise specitied. in- ' 
eluding rails, fish- 
plates, tie-bars, sv it- 
ches, crossinuB and the 
like materials of shapes 
and sizes Hpecially 
adapted for tramway 
tracks. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 


08(24) 

Iron or Steel barbed or 
stranded wire and wire 
rope. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent od 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

08(25) 

Iron or Steel wire, other 
than barbed or 

stranded wire, wire 
rope or wire netting; 
and iron or steel wire 
nails — 






(1) of British manu- 
facture. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time lielng on 
steel Ingots pro- 
duced In British 
Indln* plue Ks. 25 
per ton. 




March 

Slat, 

1941. 


March 

81 st, 

1941. 


Mard) 

Slst, 

1941. 


* The rate of excise dtity on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notU^?, on all steel ingots prodaoed 
hi Bntish India Is Ba. 4 per ton. 
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No. 64.— THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TARIFF— cojiftiwed. 


tt«m 

Ko. 





Preferential rate of duty 


Nature of 
duty. 


If the article Is the pro* 
duce or manufacture of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


DOTAtlOD 

Of 

protocttvo 
rates of 
doty. 


SacTZON XV-'-contd, 


Ba9$ Metals and Articles made therefrom — contd. 


63(2^) Iron or Steel wire. oth“r 
thaa barbel or 
stratidcd wire, wire 
rofte or v^ire oetftaa ; 
anitronoi gteol wiia 
oalU — contd. 


(11) not of UrlMeh 
manufacture. 


Protective 


If times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time l^etriK on 
steel initots pro- 
duced in BrlMr^h 
India* plus its. 60 
per ton. 


63(26) 


Iron or Steel (other than 
bar or rod) speeially 
dt*Hlu;n«*(l for the reln- 
forciiiiieut of concrete. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


20 per cent 
valorem. 


ad 


10 per cent 
ad valoreM. 


March 
8 1st, 
1041. 


63(27) 


Iron or steel, the original 
material (but not iti- 
cludinc ruafhin«'ry) of 
anv tdifp <jr other ve«».Hid 
intended for inland or 
harbour navl-fution 
which lias iieen asiiem- 
bled abroad taken to 
pleee<» and «hiu|M <l for 
reassembly In India — 


I 




(I) of Hrltish maiMi- 
focture. 


Protocilvo 


n times the excise 
diitv levnibie for 
the fiiup being on 
steo' liig<jt-< pro- 
duced in British 
India* ; or 10 per 
cent a I valorem, 
wldchevcr is 
higher. 


(il) not of British 
manufacture. 


Protective 


If times the excise 
duty , leviable for 
the time tieing on 
steel ingots pro- 
duced in British 
India* plus 

Rs. 27-8-0 per 
ton ; or 20 per 
cent ad valorem, 
wliichevox is 
higher. 


Provided that articles 
dutiable under tlih 
item sliall not be 
deemed to i>e diUiablo 
under any other item. 


63(28) 


All sorts of Iron and Hteel Preferential 
and manufactures revenue, 
thereof uol otherwise 
!tpeclftod. 


30 per cent ad 
valorem. 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


March 
81 St, 
1041. 


March 
8 1st, 
1041. 


* The rate of exeiss duty on the Ist January, 1037, and untU further notke, ou all elsei fnaoli ntoduoad 
in Biitidb India is Es. 4 per ton. 
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Item 

No. 





Preferential rate of duty 


Nature of 
duty. 


if the article Is the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

proUotire 
rates ol 
duty. 


sionoN xy--€ontd, 

Ba$e Metalt and Ariidei tMid% therefrom^contd. 


«8(29) 

Snaroelled ironware, the 
following, namely 
(a) Sign- boards 

Preferential 

revenue. 

so per cent ad 
mlorem or four 
and a half annas 
per s<iuaro foot, 
whichever Is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 


(6) Dontostic hollow- 
ware, the follow- 
ing, namely, 

basizia, bowln, 
dishes, iilates 

ami thalas, in- 
cluding riee-cupa, 
rice- bow Is and 

rice-platcs — 







(i) having no dia- 
meter exceed- 
ing 19 centi- 
metres. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or per 
do/cn four annas 
pbM one anna tor 
every two centi- 
metres or part 
thereol b> winch 
any diameter 

exceeds 31 centi- 
nieties, which- 

ever 18 higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

\ 




(li) having any dia- 
meter cxcecd- 
imj 19 cend- 
mctie^. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

so per cent ad 
valorem or per 

dt'/»u eight annas 
/dwA two uuuuH lor 
cveiy two ceiili- 
iiietrcs or nart ) 
thcieof bv whuli 
any diameter 

1 exceeds 19 centi- 
metres, which- 

ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

i 

• 

di 

Copper, wrought, and 
manufactures of 

copper, ail sorts not 
otherwise siieclhed. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



«4(l) 

Copper, scrap 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


•• 

65 

German silver including 
nickel silver. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valor em. 



06 

A 1 u m i n i u m — circles, 
sheets and other manu* 
factures not otherwise 
specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• • 


06(1) 

Unwrought Ingots, blocks 
and bars of aluminium. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

• • 


07 

Lead, wrought— the 

following articles, 

namely, pipes and 
tubes and sheets other 
than sheets for tea 
ehests. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
od valorem. 

• • 

• • 
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Preferential rate of duty 
if the article it the pro* 

Datattoii 

Item 

»o. 


Nature of 
duty. 


dace or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Staodard rate of duty. 



proteottvn 
rates of 


The United 

A British 




duty* 





Kingdom 

Ooiony. 


SROTiOM XV-^-eomeU, 


Bate MetaJUi ai\d ArticUs mad^ fA«rr/fOff» —oondd. 


««») 

Lead sheets for tea chests 

Eevonue 

1 26 per cent od 
1 talorem. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

fiS 

Zinc or spelter, wrought 
or manufactured, not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

- 


mi) 

Zioc, unwTought. Inolnd* 
Ing cakes, Ingots, tiles 
(other thau boiler tiles) 
hard or soft slabs and 
plates, dust, dross and 
ashes, and broken 

sine. 


Free 




>09 

Tin, Block . 

Revenue 

R«. 312-8 per ton . 

.. 

.. 

.. 

70 

Brass, bronse and similar 
alloys, wrought, and 
niauufacturos thereof 
not otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 cent ad 

valorem 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•* 

•• 

Wl) 

All sorts of meUls. other 
than iron and steel, 
and manufactures 

thereof not otherwise 
specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 



■■ 

71 

Hardware, Ironmongery 
and tools, all sorts not 
otherwise specified, in- 
cluding Incandescent 
mantles but excluding 
machine tools apd agri- 
cultural implen)cnts. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



71<1) 

The following hardware, 
ironmongery and tools, 
namely, agricultural 
Implements not other- 
wise specified, buckets 
of tinned or galvanized 
iron, and pruuing- 
knlves. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 



• « 

71(2) 

Cutlery, all sorts not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

1 

• • 

7U8) 

Metal furniture and enbi- 
netware. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• a 

• • 

71(4) 

Printing type 

Revenue 

One anna and three 
pies per lb. 

•• 

« • 

• • 

7m 

The following printing 
materials. namely, 

leads, brj|38 rules, 
wooden and metal 
quoins, shooting sticks 
and galleys and metal 
furniture. 

Revenue 

24 per cent ad 
valorem. 


• « 


74(6) 

Hacks for the withering 
of tea leaf. 

Revenue S 

I| per cent ad valorem 

•• 

•• i 

•• 
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Preferential rate of duty I 
If the article is the pro- 

Durasion 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty . 

dace or manufacture of 1 

1 

of 

protective 


The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 








Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SaonoN XVI, 


Machinery and Apparatut; Electrical Material, 


72 


Machinery, namely, such 
of the following ai tides 
as are not otherwise 
speoifled: — 

(«) P / i m e-movers, 
boilers, locomo- 
tive engines and 
tenders for the 
same, portable 
engines (indudlng 
power-d riven 
road roliers, fire 
engines and trac- 
tors), and other 
machines in 
which the prime- 
mover is not 
separable from 
the operative 
parts ; 

(b) machines and sets 

of machines to 
be worked by 
electric, steam, 
water, lire or 
other power, not 
being manual or 
aniutal labour, 
or which before 
being brought 
into use require 
to be lixed with 
reference to other 
mo\ing parts ; 

(c) apparatus and 

appliances, not to 
be operated by 
manuul or animal 
labour, which are 
designed for use 
in an industrial 
System us parts 
indispensable for 
its operation and 
have been given 
for that purpose 
some spcciai 
shape or q^uailty 
which would not 
be essential for 
their use for any 
other purpose ; 

(d) control gear, self- 

acting or other- 
wise, and trans- 
mission-g ear 
designed for use 
wltti any machi- 
nery above specl- 
fled, including 
belting of all 
materials (other 
than cotton, halt 
and canvas ply) 
and driving 
chains, but ex- 
cludiug driving 
ropes not made 
of cotton ; 


Bevenuo 


10 per cent 
mlarem. 


ad 


i 
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Preferential rate of duty 

[tem 

Ke. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

If the article is the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 

The United 

A British 




r 

Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Doratloii 

of 

proteetiTe 
rates of 
daty. 


Section XVI— eoafd. 

Machinery and Apparatue ; SUetrieal Material — oootd. 


72— 

eontd 


72 ( 1 » 


Machinery, namely, such 
of the following articles 
as ^re not otherwise 
specified— Crtw/ L 
(e) bare hard -drawn 
olectrolytlo 
copper wires and 
cables and other 
electrical wires 
and cables, insu* 
lated or not, and 
poles, troughs, 
conduits and in> 
suiators designed 
as parts of a 
transmission 
system, and the 
fittings thereof. 

Note. — ^The term * indus- 
trial system * used 
In sub-item (c) 
means an instal- 
lation designed to 
he employed 
directly in the 
performance of 
any process or 
series of processes 
necessary for the 
niamifacture. pro- 
dnetion or extrac- 
tion of any com- 
modity. 


Keveniie 


10 per cent ai 
valorem^ 


The following textile 
machinery and appa- 
ratii.o by whatever 
, power operated, 
namely, bealds, heald 
cords and heald knit- 
ting needles ; reeds and 
shuttles ; warp and 
weft preparation 
machinery and looms ; 
bobbins and pirns ; 
dobhles; Jacquard 
machines ; J act] tiard 
harness linen cards ; 
Jacquard cards ; 
punching plates for 
Jacquard cards ; 

warping mills ; multiple 
box sleys ; solid border 
Bleys ; tape sleys ; 
swivel sleys ; tape 
looms ; wool carding 
machines ; wool spin- 
ning machines ; hosiery 
machinery ; coir mat 
shearing machines ; 
coir fibre wtllowlng 
machines ; heald knit- 
ting machines; dobby 
cards ; lattices and lags 
for dobhies ; wooden 
wlndcia, silk looms ; 
silk throwing and 


Kevenue 


10 per 
valorefH, 


cent 
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Preferential rate of duty 

If the article la the pro- 

Duration 

Item 


Nature of 


ducc or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 


1 

protect!^ 

No. 

duty. 

The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 







Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SxcnoR XVI— «onlrf. 


MachinBty and Apparaiu$; EleeMcal Material — oontd. 


72(1)- 

contd. 

. reeling machines; 

cotton yarn reeling 
nmchines ; sizing 

m.achlnes ; doubling 
machines ; silk twist- 
ing machines ; cono 
winding machines ; 

piano card cutting 
machines ; harness 

building frames ; card 
lacing frames ; draw- 
ing and denting hooks ; 
sewing thread balls 
making nmcliines ; 

ctimbii finishing machi- 
nery ; hank iiollers ; 
cotton carding and 
spinning luach Incs ; 
tuall eyes, lingoes, 
comber boards and 
comber board frames ; 
take-up motions, 

temples and pickers ; 
picking bands ; picking 
sticks ; printing 

machines ; roller cloth ; 
clearer cloth ; sizing 
flannel ; and roller 
skins. 






72(2) 

Printing and Litho- 
gra|ihlc Material, 

namely, presses, lltho- 
graohlc plates, eotn- 
poHlug atleka, cliasea, 
imposing tables, litho- 
graphic stones, stereo- 
blocks. wood blocks, 
li{ilf-t<me blocks, olec- 
trotyy»e bh»ck.s, ]»roeeH8 
blocks and highly 
pollsJiod co{)j>er or zinc 
slieets specially pre- 
j»ared for making pio- 
1 cess blocks, roller 
moulds, roller frames 
and 8toek«, roller com- 
position, lithograptiic 
nap rollers, standing 
screw and hot presses, 
perforating machines, 
gold blocking presses, 
gallev pre-Asea, proof 
presses, arming presses, 
copper plate printing 
presses, rolling presses, 
ruling machines, ruling 
pen making machines, 
lead cutters, rule 
cutters, slug cutters, 
ty]te casting machines, 
tyyro setting and 
casting machines, 

paper in roils with side 
perforations to be used 
after further perfora- 
tion (or tyiw-castlng, 
rule bcudlug machlnui. 

ISevenoe 

10 per cent ad 
vathrem. 


I 



2'? A 
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Preferential rate of doty 
if the artiole Is the pro- 

Doratlon 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

doce or mannfaotore of 

of 

protective 



rates of 





The United 

A British 

duty. 

1 

1 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 



BlonoH ZTI— «o«M. 


Machinery and Apparatui : BUetHoai JlfoCfrio^— eontd. 


eontdA 


72 ( 8 ) 


72 ( 4 ) 

72 ( 6 ) 


1 111 I 'luit roliig niachlDes, 
brcn/iug machines, 
Bterootypliig appara* 
tua, paper folding 
machines, and paging 
machines but excluding 
Ink and paper. 

Component parts of 
Machinery as defined 
in Items Nou. 72, 72(1) 
and 72(2), namely, such 
parts only as arc essen- 
tial for tlie working of I 
the machine or appa- i 
ratus and have been 
given lor that purpose 
some special shape or 
quality which would 
not be essential for 
their use lor any other | 
purpose: 

Provided that articles 
which do not satisfy 
this condition shall 
also be deemed to be 
component parts of 
the machine to which 
they belong if they are 
essential to its opera- 
tion and arc imported 
with it in such quan- 
tities as may appear 
to the Collector of 
Customs to be reason- 
able. 

rassengfT Lifts and com- 
ponent parts and abces- 
sories ttiereof . 

Bcmestlcllefrlgerators . 


Revenue 


Bevenne 


Preferential 

revenue. 


10 per cent ad 
vafohm. 


26 per cent ad 
valcrem. 


80 


)r cent 
ram. 


ad 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


72 ( 6 ) 


72 ( 7 ) 


Machinery and compo- 
nent parts thereof, 
moaning inaclnucs or 
parts of machines to be 
worked by manual or 
animal labour, not 
otherwise specified, 
and any machines (ex- 
cept such as arc design- 
ed to be used exetu- 
slvoly in industrial 
processes) which re- 
quire for tijcir opera- 
tion leas tiian one- 
quarter of one brako- 
norse-power. 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, 
sugar cent] ifuges, 
sugar pug-mil lb, oil- 
presses, and parts 
thereof, when cons- 
tructed so thkt they 
can be worked by 
manual or animal 

S r and pans for 
g sugar-cane 

Juice. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


80 per cent ad 20 per cent 
valorem, ad valorem. 


Free’ 
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Preferential rate of duty 


Item 

Vo. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of dnty. 

if the article Is the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

protectlTe 
raid of 

The United 

A British 





duty. 

1 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Sacnoir XVI— confc?. 


Machinery and Apparaiui ; Ble^fieal Material — contd . 


72 ( 8 ) 


W<8) 


The following Agricul- 
tural Iropleuionts, 
namely, winnowora, 
thresbors, mowing and 
reaping iiiacblncB, 
binding inachluea, 
elevators, seed and 
com cruahers, chaff- 
cuttcra, root-cutters, 
ensilage-cutters, horse 
and bullock gear, 
idoughs, eiiltlvators, 
scarfbers, harrows, 
clod-cniahera, seed- 
drills, hay-tedders, 
hay pre'^ses, i)otato- 
dlggcrs, latex spoutg, 
spraying machines, 
powdor-lilowcrs, whlte- 
ant c\termlnating 
machines, beet pullers, 
broadcast 8(*cders, 
corn plekcra, corn 
shellers, cultl-packers, 
drag scrapers, stalk 
cutters, luiskcrs and 
sliredders, potato 
planters, lime sowers, 
manure spreaders, 
listers, soli graders, 
and rakes ; also agri- 
cultural tractors, also 
component parts of 
these lrai)lementa, 
machines or ti actors, 
provided that they can 
DC readily fitted into 
their proper places in 
the implements, 
machines or tractors 
for which they are Im- 
ported, and that they 
cannot ordinarily be 
used for purposes un- 
connected with agri- 
culture. 

The following Dairy and 
Poultry Farming Ap- 
pliances, namely, cream 
separators, milking 
machines, milk steriliz- 
ing or pasteurizing 
plant, milk aerating and 
cooling apparatus, 
churns, butter dryers, 
butter workeis, milk- 
bottle fillers and 
cappers, apparatus 
specially designed for 
testing milk and other 
dairy produce, and In- 
cubators ; also compo- 
nent parte of these 
appliances, provided 
that tliey nan be readily 
fitted into their proper 
places in the appli- 
ances for which they 


Free 


Free 
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Item 

Ko. 


Name of articlu. 


Nature of 
duty. 


Preferential rate of duty 
If the article la the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 


Standard rateof duty. 


The United A Britleh 
Kingdom. Colony. 


Buratlo^ 

of 

proteott?*^ 

rateaof 

da^« 


Ssonos XVI— eo«M; 


Machinery and AppartUut ; BUdtrieal lfaf«fiaf--contd. 


72 ( 9 ) — are imported, and that 

eonld. they cunuot ordinarily 

be used for other than 
dairy and poultry 
farming purp wes. 


73 


Electrical lustriiinouts, 
apparatus, and appli- 
ances, nut otherwise 
apecitled, excluding 
telegraplilc and tele- 
phonic. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


80 per cent ad 
valorem. 


20 per cent 
ad valornn. 


73(1) 


The following IClcctrlcal 
Instruments, Appara- 
tus and Appliances, 
namely : — 


Preferential 

revenue. 


SO per cent 
valhrem. 


ad 


20 per cent 
a4 valorem. 


Electrical Contrul 
Gear and Transmis- 
sion Gear, namely, 
switches (t>xciudmg 
switch- b 0 a r d s), 
fuses and current- 
breaking devices 
of a 11 suits and des- 
criptions, designed 
for ii.se in circuits 
of less than ten am- 
peres and at a pres- 
sure not exceeding 

250 volts : and t 

regulators for use 

with mot<»rs desim- j 

od to cou.'^ume less 

than 387 watts; 

bare or insulated 

copper wires and 

cables, any one core 

of which, not being 

one specially [ 

designed us a pilot 
core, lias a sectional 
area of less than 

ono-oightleth part ' 

of a s(]uare inch, 
and wires and 
cables of other 
metals of not more 
than equivalent 
conductivity; and 
line insulators, 
including also 
cleats, connectors, 
loadlag-in tubes 
and tbo like, of 
types and sixes such 
as ai'e ordinarily 
used in connection 
with the transmis- 
sion of powhr for 
other tlian indus- 
trial purposes, and 
the fittings thereof 
but excluding elec- 
trical earthenware 
and porcelain other- 
wise Bpeoiliod. 
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Prefers title 1 rate of iuty 

If the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Xtem 

Ko. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manuf uctui c of 

of 

piotectlve 



tatm of 







duty. 









Sbotxon XVI~con^. 


Machinery and Apparatut ; EUctrieal Material— contd. 


m 

The follow iuR Electrical 
Inetruincots, Appara- 
tus and Appliaaccs, 
namely, telegraphic 
and tolephonic instru- 
ments, apparatus and 
appliances, not other- 
wise sped (led, flush 
lights, carbons, con- 
densers, and bell ap- 
paratus, and switch- 
boards designed ior 
use in circuits of less 
than ten amperes and 
at a pressure not ex- 
ceeding 250 volts. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




m) 

Telegraphic Instruiucnts 
and Apparatus and 
paru} thereof imported 
by, or under the orders 
of, a Railway Adminis- 
tration. 

Revenue 

15 s cent ad 

valorem. 

i 

1 



8(4) 

Wireless Reception Ins- 
truments and Appara- 
tus and component 
parts thereof, including 
all electric valves, 
amplifiers and loud 
speakers which are not 
specially designed for 
purposes other than 
wireless reception or 
are not original parts 
of and imported along 
with lustrumeuls or 
apparatus so designed. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

50 per cent ad 
valorem 

40 per cent 
ad valorew . 

1 


« • 

«(&) 

Electrical earthenware 
and porcelain , the 
following, namely : — 







(a) Insulators, Shackle, 1 
Sinclair, Cor- 

doaux or Pln- 
type, not other- 
wise specilled — 



i 

1 




(1) fitted 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Re. 1-2 
per dozen, which- 
ever Is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 



(11) not fitted 

Preferential 

revenue. 

SO per cent ad 
valorem or fourteen 
annas per dozen, 
whichever Is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• • 

•• 


(4) Two-way oleata . 

Preferential 

tevenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem or four 
annas per groes 
of pairs, whleh- 
cver is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


• a 
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Item 


I 

Name of article. 

Katore of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is f he pro- 
duce or manufacture of 

The United 
Kingdom. 

A British 
Colony. 





Duratiun 

of 

proteotlvo 
ratfjt of 
doty* 


Section xvl-~oow«W. 


Moihiwry and Apparatui ; Eleetrieal Material — coacld . 


eorUd, 


Electrical earthenware 
and porcelain, t he 
following, namely 
eontd. 


(c) Spacing in^iulatorsi 

(d) Ceiling ro3oa — 
ll) fitted 


Preforeiitial 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 20 per ( i iit 

valorem or two ad valorem. 

annas per gross, 
whichever is higher. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 20 per (;ent 
valorem or ten ad valor lun. 
annas pur dozen, 
whichever is higher. 


(ii) not fitted 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 20 per cf nt 
valorem or eight ad valf^rem.l 
annas per dozen, 
whichever Is higher. 


73 ( 6 ) 


(* ) Jolnt-hox cut-outs— 
(I) fitted 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 20 per cent 

valorem or eight ad valorem. 

annas per dozen, 
whiohevei U higher. 


n\) not fitted 


Preforontial 

revenue. 


80 per cent ad 20 per cent 
valorem or six ad valorem. 

annas per dozen, 
v/hichever Is higher. 


Hu I *her- Insulated Copper 
Wires and Cables, no 
core of which, other 
than one specially 
designed as a pilot core, 
has a sectional area of 
leas than onc-eightietn 
part of a square Inch, 
whether made with 
■ any additional Insulat- 
ing or covering material 
or not. 


He venue 


6jt per cent ad 
valorem. 



Seotioe XVII, 


Traneport Ufaterial. 


Coal tubs, tipping wagons 
and the like convey- 
ances designed for 
use on light rail track, 
if adapted to be worked 
by manual or animal 
labour and if made 
mainly of iron or steel ; 
and oomponent parts 
thereof made of Iron or i 
steel — 

(a) of British manu- 

Protective 

11 times tlie oxcise 



March 

facture. 


duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro- 
duced In British 

1 India* ; or 10 per 

j cent ad valorem, 

whichever Is 

higher. 

1 


Slst, 

194U 


* Pile rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notice, on all stiicl ingots produced In 
Brltislf India Is Hs. J per ton, 
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Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

Vo, 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 

proteotiye 

The United j A British 
Kingdom. 1 Colony. 

rates of 
duty. 






SSOTION XVII— conW. 
Transport JHatertel— contd. 


tonid. 

Cool tubs, tipping wagons 
and tlie like convey- 
ance.s designed for 
use on light rail track, 
if adapted to lie worked 
by manual or animal 
labour and if made 
mainly of iron or steel ; 
aud component parts 
thereof made of iron or 
eteel— eontd. 

(6) uot ot Untish 

inaiujfactare. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots i)ro- 
duced in British 
India* plutt Rs. 40 
per ton ; or 20 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever is 

1 higher. 



March 

3 1st, 
1041. 

KD 

rraracars and compo- 
nent parts and acces- 
sories tliereof. 

llevonuc 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




K2) 

1 

i 

Hallway materials for 
permanent- way and 

rolliug-atook, namely, 
sleepers, other tlnin 
iron and steel, i and 
fastenings therefor ; 
bearing plates, chairs, 
Interlocking appara- 
tus, brake-gear, shunt- 
ing skiik, coiipling.s 
and springs, signals, 
turn-tables, weigh- 
bridges, carriages, 

wagons, traversers, 

rail removers, scooters, 
trollies, trucks ; also 
cranes, water-cranes 
and water-tanks when 
Imported by or under 
the orders of a Hallway 
Administration ; 

Provided that for the 
purpose of this entry 
* railway * means a line 
of railway subject to 
the provisions of the 
Indian Kailwavs Act, 
1890, and Includes a 
railway constructed In 
a Stat/C in India and 
also such tramways as 
the Governor General 
In Council may, by 
nolltlcation in the 
Gazette of India, speci- 
fically Include therein : 

Provided also that 
articles of machinery 
as defined In Item No. 
72 or No. 72<3) shall not 
be deemed to be In* 
eluded hereunder. 

Revenue 

151 per cent ad 
valorem. 

1 

1 

1 

1 



• The rate of excise duty on tihe 1st January, 1937, and until further notico, o i nii nU'cl urv 

British India Is Ks. 4 per ttm. 
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Item 

No. 





Preferential rate of duty 


Nature of 
duty. 


if the article is the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 

Narno of article 

Standard rate of duty. 




The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


SBOnoN XTlI—eonfd. 


Tratuport Matoridf-HSontcU 


74 ( 8 ) 

Comjionent parts of Bailo 
way Materials, as 
dciiuod in Item No. 
74(2), namely, such 
parts only as are essen- 
tial for the working of 
railways and have been 
given for that purpose 
some special shape or 
quality which would 
not be essential for 
their use for any other 
purpose : 

Provided that articles 
which do not satisfy 
this condiiiuu shall also 
bo deemed to be com- 
ponent parts of the 
railway material to 
which they belong, if 
they arc essential to its 
operation and are im- 
ported with it in such 
quantities as may 
appear to the Collector 
of Customs to be 
reasonable. 

Kevenua 

15| per cent ad 
talorem^ 


r 

1 

f 

1 

1 

i 

} 


76 

Conveyances not other- 
wise speeilied ami com- 
ponent parts and 
accessories thereof ; 
also motor vans and 
motor lorries imported 
complete. 

I 

Kevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




76 ( 1 ) 

Motor cars including taxi 
cabs and articles (other 
than rubber tyres and 
tubes) adapted for use 
as parts and accessorius 
thereof, provided that 
such articles as are 
ordinarily also used 
for other purposes than 
os parts and accessories 
of motor vehicles in- 
cluded in this item or 
in Items N os. 7 5(2) and 
76(3) shall be dutiable 
at the rate of duty 
speeilied for such 
articles. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

37| per cent ad 
valorem. 

30 per oent 
ad valorem. 


• •> 

76 ( 2 ) 

Motor cycles and motror 
scooters and articles 
(other than yubber 
tyres and tubes) adapt- 
ed for use as parts and 
accessories thereof 

except sucdi articles as 
are also adapted for 
use as parts and acces- 
sories of motor cars. 1 

Eevenue 

87i per cent ad 
valorem. 

• • 
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Preferential rate of duty 
if the article Is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Namr of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

StaDdard rate of duty . 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 


The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 








Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SECTION XVII— concW. 


Tramport Material — concld. 


75 ( 8 ) 

Motor omnibuses *, chassis 
of motor omni))nses, 
motor vans and motor 
lorries ; and parts of 
mocha nicaliy propelled 
vehicles and accessories, 
not otherwise spocitled, 
exclinllng rubber tvres 
and tubes and such 
parts and accessories 
of motor vohicic.s In- 
cluded ill this item as 
are also adapted tor 
use as parts and a«:ces- 
Bories motor cars. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

25 per cent ad 
vMorem, 

17i per cent 
ad valorem. 


75 ( 4 ) 

Carriages and carts which 
are not mechanically 
propelled, not other- 
wise specified, and 
cycles (other than 
motor cycles) imported 
entire or in seorloiis and 
parts and accessories 
thereof ; excluding 

rubber tyres and tubes. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


75 

Aeroplanes. aeroplane 
parts, aeroplane en- 
gines, aeroplane engine 
parts and rubber tyres 
and tubes used exclu- 
sively for aeroplanes. 

Revenue 

2it POP cent ad 
imorem. 



75 ( 1 ) 

Ships and other vessels 
for inland anil harbour 
navigation, iueludiug 
steamers, launches, 

boats and baiges im- 
ported entire or in 
sections ; 

1 

Provided that ari Icies of 
machinery as defined 
in Item No. 7ii or No. 
72(3) shall, when sepa- 
rately imported, not 
bo deemed to be in- 
cluded hereunder. 

lie venue 

) 

1 

1 

1 

j 

15^ per cent ad 
valorem. 

i 


\ 

1 

1 

75 ( 2 ) 

Lightships . 

.. 

Free 



75 ( 3 ) 

1 

Furniture tackle and 
apparel, not otherwise 
described, for steam- 
sailing, rowing and 
other vessels. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




Sbotxon XYIZI. 


SaUmtifio and precision instruments and apparatus ; watch-makers* and dock makers* nares ; musical instruments. 


77 


Instrameiits, apparatus 
and appliances other 
than electrical, all sorts, 
not otherwise speclUedt 
including photo* 
graphic, soientiflo, 
philosophioal and 
surgioai. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 
valorem. 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 
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Item 

No. 





Preferential rate of duty 


Nature of 
duty. 


if the article ia the pro- 
duce or Toanufacturo of 

Xamc of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 




The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duretion 

of 

protective 
ratee of 
duty. 


SEOTIOH XVIII-~conl<i. 


SoietUifui and precision instrmnents and apparatus , wateh-maiert* and doek^tnakers* wares ; musical instruments-^ 

oootd. 


77(1) 

Instruments, apparatus 
and appliance*^, im- 
ported by a passenger 
as part of his uersonal 
baggage and in actual 
use by him In the 
exercise of his profes- 
sion or calling. 


Free 



77(2) 

Optical InstnimeiilB, 

appar.*itu8 and ap])ll- 
ances. 

Revenue 

25 per cent a<2 
valorem. 

•• 

*• 

78 

Clocks and watches and 
parts thereof. 

Revenue 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

*• 

•• 

70 

Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof, all sorts, ' 
not otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

60 per cent ad 
valorem^ 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

70(1) 

The following Musical 
Instruments, namely, 
complete organs and 
harmoniums and records/ 
for talking machines. / 

Revenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


1 


Section XIX. 
Arme and Ammunition, 


so 

Save where otherwise 
specified, all articles 
which are arms or parts 
of arms within the 
meaning of the Indian 
Arms Act, 1878 (ex- 
cluding springs used 
for air guns), all tools 
used for cleaning or 
putting together the 
same, all machines for 
making, loading, 

closing or capping 
cartridges for arms 
other than rifled arms 
and all other sorts of 
ammunition and mili- 
tary stores, and any 
articles which the 
Governor General in 
Council may, bv noti- 
fication in the Gazette 
of India, declare to be 
ammunition or military 
stores for the purposes 
of this Act. 

Revenue 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 


! 

j 

S0(« 

Subject to the exemp- 
tions specified in Item 
No. S0(.8>— Firearms, 
including gas and air 
{ guns, gas and air rifles 
and gas and air pistols, 
not otherwise specified, 
but excluding parts 
and accessories thereof. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

i 

Rs. 18-12 eahh plut 
10 per cent ad 
valorem, or 60 per 
cent ad valoremt 
whidiever ia higher. 

Ra. 18-12 
each or 40 
per cent 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
ia higher. 
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Preferential rate of duty 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

If the article Is the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 

The United 

A British 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


Sbotiok XlX—eontd. 


Armt and .^mfliunffto»->couid. 


80 («) 


Subject to the exemp- 
tions specified in Item 
No. 80(3)— 


(o) Barrels, whether 
single or double, 
for fireurms, in- 
cluding gas and 
air guns, gas and 
air riiles, and gas 
and air pistols, 
not otherwise 
specified. 

(b) Main springs and 

magazine springs 
for firearms, 
including gas 
guns, gas rllies 
and gas pistols. 

(c) Gun stocks and 

breech blocks. 

(d) Revolver cylinders, 

for each cartridge 
they will carry. 

(e) Actions (including 

skeiptun and 
waster), breech 
bolts and their 
heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks 
for mnzzle load- 
ing arms. 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Rs. 18-12 
each 


Rs. 6-4 
each 


Rs. 3-12 
each 


Rs. 2-8 
each 


Re. 1-4 

each 


(/) Machines for mak- 
ing, loading, or 
closing catndges 
for rilled arms. 


Revenue 


50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


(g) M a c h i n e B for 
capping cartridges 
ior rilled arms. 


Revenue 


60 per cent ad 
valorem. 


80 («) 


The following Arms, 
Ammunitions and Mili- 
tary Stores ; — 

(a) Anns forming part 
of the regular 
equipment of a 
comiiiissloned or 

G azetted olheerln 
lis Majesty^s 
Service entitled 
to wear diplo- 
matic, military, 
naval, Roa}«I Air 
Force or poll o 
uniform. 


Free 


I 

i 

t 

I 


(b) A revolver and an 
automatic pistol 
and ammunition 
fer such 

revolver and 

pistol up to a 
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* 




Preferential rate of duty 

If the article Is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

j 

Standard rate of duty. 



proteetlT* 
rates of 







The United 

A Biltish 

duty. 

i 

1 



Kingdom. 

Colony. 



SaonON XIX— 

AtmM and AmmunUion — oontd. 


-fi0(3)— 

eontd* 


The following Arms, 
Ammunitions and Mili- 
tary Stores — rontd. 


maximum <»f 100 
rounds per re- 
volver or pistol, 
(1) when accom- 
panying a com- 
luisslnned officer 
of His Majesty's 
regnlar forces, or 
of the Indian 
Auxiliary Force 
or the Indian 
Territorial Force 
or a gazetted 
police officer, or 
(ii) certified by the 
commandant of 
the corns to 
which such officer 
belongs, or. In 
the case of asi 
officer not attach- 
ed to anv corps, 
by the officer 
coininundlng the 
station or district 
In which such 
offic(‘r 1 h serving 
or, in the case of 
a p<illce officer, 
by an Inspector 
General or Com- 
missioncr * of 
Police, to be Im- 
ported by the 
officer for the 
purpose of his 
equipment. 


(c) Swords for present- 

ation as army or 
volunteer prizes 

(d) Arms ammunition 

and niillt<ary 
stores IniporU'd 
with the sanction 
of the Govern- 
ment of India for 
the use of any 
portion of the 
militiiry forces of 
a State in India 
being a unit noti- 
fied in jpursuanee 
of the First Sche- 
dule to the Indian 
Extradition Act, 


(s) Morris tubes and 

C ' mt ammuni- 
importi^d by 
offiet rs command- 


f 


I 

I 

I 

I 

i 

Free • . ,1 

j 

i 


i 

I 


I 


I 

i 



* 

I 

» 

I 

! 

i 


I 
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Item 

No. 



Nature of 
duty. 


Preferential rate of duty 

If the article Is the pro- 
duce or manufactUTO of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



The United 

A Prftish 




Ivinqdora. 

Colony. 


l^uratton 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


Seotion XlX—concW. 


Anns e,fyl AmmunUioTt--coii(i\d. 


Sr 


The followinp Arm®. 
Ammunitions and AIIU- 
tary Storea -concM, 


Ina nrltisli and 
Indian rojrlni'mts 
or vohintoor 
corps for tho 
Instruction of 
their men. 


80(4) 


Ornamental Arms of an 
obsolete pattern 

possessini; only an 
antiquarian value ; 
masonic and theatrical 
and fancy dress swords, 
provided they are 

virtually usolesa for 

offensive or defensive 

f mrposca ; and dah» 

ntendod exol naively 

for domestic, ajirlcul- 
tiiral and industrial 
purposes. 


llercnuc 


2r. per cent ad 
vaiorem. 


61 


Cartridsje oasea, filled and 
empty. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


40 per cent 
ad valorem. 


SEOTiOfr XX. 

Mincellanconn Good^ and Producle not elsewhen includal. 


62 

Coral, prepared 

lleveutie 

25 per cent ad 
vaU^em. 



•• 

82(1) 

Ivory, manufactured, 

not otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

60 per cent cd 
valorem. 

*• 



62(2) 

nuaj;is8 and beads, not 
otherwise spe<jifled. 

Revenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 



88 

Brushes, all sorts 

Prcfer«mtlat 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent i 
ad valorem. 

! 

• • 

64 

Toys, uames, playlnu 
cards and requisites for 
RH'Up^ auil spt*rts, bird 
shot to> cannons, air 
KuriH and air pistols for i 
th ^ time belijq exciutp-d 
in any part oi IJritish 
India from the opt*ra- 
tlon of all the prohibi- 
tions and directions 
contained in the Iniliin 
Arms Act, 1878, and 
bows and arrows. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 



65 

Buttons, metal . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

• • 
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Item 

Ko. 


Name of article. 

Nature of 

Standard rate of duty. 

Preferential rate of duty 
if the article Is the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 



The United 
Kingdom. 

A British 
Colony. 


DnratfoD 

of 

protective 
rates ol 
duty. 


W(l) 


SionoN XX-’-eonid. 

Miseellaneatu Qoodt and Produets not eltewher^ induded^eontA, 


1 Smokers' requisites ex- 
1 eluding tobacco and 
matches. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•* 

Provided that mechanical 
lighU'rs as defined In 
the Mechanical Lighters 
(Excise Duty) Act, 
1034, shall be liable In 
addition to a duty 
equal to the amount of 
the excise duty Imposed 
by that Act, on mecha- 
nical lighters manufac- 
tured In British India.* 



\ 



86 


86 ( 1 ) 


86 ( 2 ) 


86(3) 


86(4) 


Sbotion XXI. 

Worki of Art and ArHelenfor Cdtleetiont, 


Pricte, Engravings and 
Pictures (including 
photographs and 
picture post cards), not 
otherwise specified. 

Art, works of, not other- 
wise specified. 

Art, the following works 
of (1) stetuary and 
pictures intended to ))e 
put up for the public 
benefit in a public 
place, and (2) memo- 
rials of a ^public 
character Intended to 
be put up in a public 
place, including the 
materials used, or to bo 
used in their construc- 
tion, whether worked 
or not. 

Specimens, Models and 
Wall Diagrams illus- 
trative of natural 
science, and mcdaln 
and antique coins. 

Postage Sttimps, whether 
used or unused. 


Ilevenue 


Revenue 


50 per cent 
valorem. 


ad 


25 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Preo . . 


Free 


Free 


87 


All other articles, not 
otherwise specified, 
including articles im- 
ported by post. 


SSOTION XXII. 
ArHclee not oihetwUe tpeeified. 


Revenue 


25 per cent 
valorem. 


‘ The rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1037, and until further notice U Rs. 1-S per lighter. 
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No. 54.— THE SECOND SCHEDULE.— EXPORT TARIFF. 


Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Per 

Rate of duty. 


Juts, oUisr than Bimlipatam Jute. 

i 

Rs. 4. 

1 

Eaw Jute— 




(1) Cuttings 

Bale of 400 lbs. 

1 i 


(2) All other dcsciiptiona 

Bale of 400 lbs. 

4 8 

2 

Jute Manufactures, when not in actual use as coverings, 
receptacles or bindings, for other goods — 




(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope and twine) 

Ton of 2,240 lbs. . 

20 0 


(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of Jute manu- 
factures not otherwise specified. 

Ton of 2,240 lbs. 

32 0 

3* 

Riee. 



4 

Rice, liiiskod or unliusked, including rice flour but ex- 
cluding rice, bran and rice dust, which are free. 

e 

Indian maund of 1 

lbs. avoirdupois i 
weight. 

Two annas and three 
pies. 


RiiteB of EXCISE DUTY ou cer tainarticles 

as on tlic April, J937. 



1 

RB. A. P. 

1 

2 

Salt 

Silver Bullion 

Indian Mannd of 82? ' 
lbs. avoirdupois 
weight. 

Ounce . 

1 9 0(1) 

0 3 0(11) 

3 

Motor Spirit ........ 

Imperial gallon . 

0 10 0(1) 

4 

Koroseno 

Imperial gallon 

0 2 91(1) 

5 

Sugar — 




(1) Khandaari 

Hundredweight 

1 0 C{IX) 


(ii) Ail other Sugar except palmyra sugar 

Handrodweiglit 

2 0 V(VIll) 


(ill) Palmyra sugar 

(a) Matches In boxes or booklets containing on an aver- 
age not more than eighty (IV) — 


Such rate as may he 
fixed in this beball 
by the Governor" 
General in Councii 
ofter such eiuiulry 
as he may tolnk 
fit. (Hi) 


(1) if the average number is fmty or less 

(ii) if the average number is more than forty but not 
more than sixty. 

Gross of boxes or 
booklets. 

Gr<M.H of boxes or 
booklets 

10 0 

18 0 


(ill) if the average number Is more than sixty 

Gross of boxes or 
booklets. 

0 0 0 


(6) All other matches 

Every 1,440 matches 
or fraction thereof 

0 4 0(V) 

7 

Steel Ingots 

Ton 

4 0 0(VD 

8 

i Meebanloal Lighters 

Lluiiter 

1 8 (KVU) 


• There Is no entry bearlnt; Item No. 8. 

(I ) Includes a surcharge of 25 per cent, vid« Section 5 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary axv' Extending) 
Itot, 1831. 

(II) VidB Section 6 of the Indian Finance Act, 1937. 

(III) In acoordanoe with Sugar (Excise Duty) Act, 1934. 

(IV) In accordance with Matches (fixelse Duty) Act, 1934. 

(V) In accordance with Section 24 of the Matches (Excise Duty) Order, 1984. 

(VI) In aecordanct with Section 4 of the Iron and steel Duties Act, 1934. 

(VII) In anetmlanae with Section 8 of the Mechanical Lighters (Excise Duty) Act, 1934. 

(VIII) F(ds SeetloB 8 of the Indian Finance Act, 1937. 

(IX) Tide Botifloatton No. 7--€entral Excises, dated 3rd April 1037, issned by the Govenunent ol India in the 
FinaBco DeparlOMBt. 


2S 
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No. 65*— Sb^be op each fboviece in tbe total entries and clearances of vessels 
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No. 56.— KUMSBA AHl) TOMSAGS OF VUSSXIS BHGAOBD IK THE FORfilQtt BEA-HOHHB THADE WHtCH EKTEBSH AKJ> CLEABEB AT 

POETS IK British Ikhia 



Only 008 AnmlcsD TMsel with a toonane of 1,723 oitwM in the year 1912-13. 

















Only on« Atnerlcan with a tonnng® of 1,723 cleared in the year 1912<18. 















































No. 67 .— Quantity and value of the PHraoiPAL abtiolbs of Xhpobts 

INTO the KaTHIAWAB POETS AEEANGBD IN THE OBDBB OP THBIB IMPOBT- 
ANCB 






Quantitt 

VALUB (IN TH CUBAN PS 

OF KUPEBB) 





1934-85 

1935-86 


1034-86 

1035416 

1086-37 

Cotton — 










Raw . » . . 

. 

. 

. Tous 

18,500 

7,173 

1,717 

1,14,25 

56,48 

14,09 

Manufactures — 










Plecegoods, grey . 



Yds. (000) 

7,093 

11,234 

5,180 

7,81 

12,05 

5,40 

„ white 




16,210 

22,066 

16,745 

30,38 

30,31 

27,33 

,, coloured . 



»> 

10,803 

8,031 

4,618 

19,83 

16,15 

9,30 

Twist and yarn 



lb. (000) 

15 

16 

7 

13 

12 

5 

Hosiery 



. 

— 

— 


19 

.35 

5 

Fonts 



Yds. (000) 

1,772 

— 


2,29 

— 

— 

Thread, sewing . 



Ib (000) 

17 

19 

15 

55 

42 

34 

Other sorts 



. 

— 

— 

— 

1,62 

2,40 

90 

TOTAt 



— 

— 

- 

1,76,95 

1,27,23 

67,46 

Metals and ores — 










Iron and steel — 










Sheets and plates — 










(jalvanisetl . 

. 


. Tons 

14,044 

10,165 

6,956 

26,65 

26,76 

11,07 

Tinned . . 

. 


• f» 

860 

246 

168 

1,00 

75 

58 

Not galvanised or tinned 

. 


• 

8,167 

4,890 

1,977 

4,15 

0,26 

2,22 

Bars (steel) . 

. 


• >. 

17,604 

12,291 

5,285 

14,97 

10,16 

4,37 

liars and channel (Iron) . 



• » 

344 

275 

190 

28 

22 

23 

Beams, channels, pillars, girders end bridge- „ 
work. 

5,684 

[ 5,000 

2,3 r)2 

4,65 

3,65 

1,90 

Pipes and littlugs, cast . 

. 


* M 

128 

170 

69 

43 

31 

12 

Tabes, pipes and ttttings, wrought 


• » 

1,535 

3,571 

2,6 »3 

3,11 

5,65 

3,86 

Hoops and strip-s . 



• >» 

7,524 

8,019 

8,908 

8,07 

9,21 

4,56 

Angle and spring . 



• ». 

3,350 

2,596 

2,002 

2,89 

2,22 

1,71 

Nails, rivets and washers . 



* » 

1,129 

1,220 

906 

2,33 

2,57 

2,03 

Screws .... 



• „ 

102 

129 

109 

51 

69 

51 

Steel (cast) . 




146 

86 

76 

26 

15 

14 

Other sorts of Iron and Steel 



• »» 

2,007 

6,407 

4,063 

3,21 

9,44 

6,77 

Tin 



. Owt. 

1,876 

721 

253 

43 

23 

21 

Brass .... 



. M 

80,143 

42,654 

29,755 

9,30 

10,77 

7,96 

Copper, wrought 



♦ 99 

14,017 

15,349 

4,440 


4,39 

1,46 

Zinc .... 



• »» 

4,085 

8,676 

250 

46 

42 

6 

Alniulniam . • 



* »f 

89 

77 

45 

4 

5 

3 

Oermaa silver . 



* *» 

505 

1,124 

402 

33 

69 

22 

OtheiB .... 



. Tons 

4 

194 

15 

4 

61 

5 

Total ov Mbtal^ abd Obbs 

• •# 

60,661 

64,558 

82,856 

87,04 

96,18 

40,64 


J27 



















No. 67 — oomtinitei 




QrOAVTXTT 1 

VALTTII (nr THOtrSANDS 

OT RimUDS) 



1984-85 

1986-80 

1936-87 

1934-35 

1985-86 

1986-37 

Vehiolei—' 








OarriagoB and wagons and parts for raflwayH 

— 

— 

•— 

8.28 

7,29 

3,17 

Cycles and parts of cycles 

. • • 

— 

— 

— 

1,16 

1,96 

1,41 

Motor oars .... 

. . No. 

241 

315 

213 

4,73 

7,01 

4,64 

Motor oyoloB (Inolodiag Scooters) 

• • »i 

0 

S 

36 

G 

1 

8 

Motor omnibuses, etc. 

. »* 

76 

71 

73 

1,11 

90 

1,27 

Parts and aocessorles of mechanically propelled 
vehicles, etc 

-- 

— 

— 

36 

38 

43 

Ships and parts 

. 

— 

— 

— 

•• 

1,81 

9,19 

Other kinds of vehicles . 

• 

— 

— 

— 

0 

7 

12 


Totai 

— 

— 

— 

10,71 

19,68 

20,31 

ChemicalB — 








Soda compounds . 

. . Cwt. 

{^8,307 

140,828 

i«i,6nr> 

7,75 

10,19 

s,r>G 

Other sorts .... 

. 

— 

— 

— 

8,28 

0,88 

8,25 


Total 

— 

— 

— 

10;03 

19,67 

16,81 

Sugar-- 








Sugar 28 B. S. and above • 

. . Tons 

100,978 

85,147 

irs7H3 

89,21 

74.71 

15,11 

,, below 23 D. 8. but not below 16 D. 8. 
(including beet) . . . 

6,988 

1,768 

162 

4,83 

1,68 

16 

„ 15 B. 8. and below 

• * tt 

2,997 

1,040 

5 

2,64 

87 

1 


Total „ 

110,068 

87,964 

15,950 

96,56 

77,26 

13,28 

Machinery and millwork — 




1 




Textiles, Cotton . 


— 

— 

— 

3,88 

1,49 

1,41 

„ Other sorts 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

21 

28 

12 

Prime-movers 

a a • 

— 

— 

— 

6,33 

7.37 

5,69 

Electrical .... 

. 

— 

- 

— 

1,20 

2/)0 

85 

Sewing and knitting machines and parts . 

— 

— 

— 

2C 

24 

23 

BoUers • . « • 

. 

— 

- 

— 

22 

32 

5 

Bios and fionr mill macdUnery . 

• * • 

— 

— 

— 

22 

.5 


Other kinds . « * . 

. 

— 

— 

— 

4,16 

6,50 

4,12 


TOTAL 

— 

— 

— 

26,48 

18,18 

12,87 
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No. 57 — eoKtinuBi 





Quantity 

VALUn (IN THOUSANng 

OF Bums) 




1084-85 

1085-86 

1056-37 

1034-35 

1035-36 

1036-37 

Fruits and Vegetables — 









Dried, salted, or preserved — 









Dates .... 

. 

. . Tons 

12,827 

17,981 

is,l ir> 


0,43 

10,08 

Others .... 

. 

• • «> 

141 

58 


22 

0 

10 

Fresh fruite and vegetables 

• 

. 

— 

— 

__ 

42 

30 

10 



Total 


- 

- 

10,25 

0,82 

11,18 

Taper and pasteboard . 

• 

. Cwt. (000) 

177 

172 

i:. ; 

10,77 

10,60 

0,37 

instrurucnis, apparatus and appliances— 




n 

nn 


IClectrlcal . , 

. 

. . . 


— 



0,00 

7,00 

Moslcal 


. 


- 


so 

83 

27 

riclentltic 

, 

. . . 


- 

- 

20 

8 

4 

Othw kinds . 

• 

. 

— 

— 

— 

1,32 

43 

43 



Total 

- 

- 

- 

6,04 

8,24 

7, SO 

Staroh, DfXtiinc and Foilna - 

• 

Cwt. (000) 

87 

85 

J<r2 

6,72 

6,35 

6,04 

Hardware — 

implemciits and tools 



_ 





.>5 

06 

22 

Lamps and parts , 



- 

- 

- 


3,55 

3,01 

Builders* hardware 



— 

— 

_ 

1.40 

1,88 

08 

Enamelled Ironware 



— 

— 

- 

23 

10 

• 17 

Domestic hardware . 



— 

— 

- 

50 

31 

7 

Other BOTti . 




— 

■— 

1,26 

1,51 

1,29 



Total 

— 

- 

- 

7,53 

8,18 

6,64 

Oils— 









Mineral, keroeene . 


. Gals. (000) 

1,835 

075 

203 

7,57 

3,73 

1,07 

„ other Unda 


• »* 

627 

656 

383 

2,04 

3,28 

1,98 

Animal .... 


. . Owt, 

860 

408 

120 

10 

6 

1 

Vegetable 


. Gals. (000) 

163 

131 

106 

. 2,37 

1,87 

1,67 

Essential 


• lb. (000) 

31 

1 

1 

24 

8 

3 



Total 

B 

B 

B 

13,22 

8,01 

4.76 

Mnbbei, i»w and laanniMtaiedi 

• 

• 

— 

B 


1,72 

8,36 

4,01 


329 






































No. 67 — continued 


Quantity 


Value (in TfiousAHue 
OF EUFEK8) 




1034-85 

1985-30 

1980-87 

1984-85 

1035-86 

1986-87 

Glass end glassware — 








Bangles .... 


— 

— 

— 

8 

72 

8 

Bottles and phfals . 

. .Gross 


— 

5,762 

46 

67 

48 

Beads and false pearls 

. . Cwt. 

1,273 

1,271 

645 

61 

61 

29 

Sheets and plates . 

. 


B 

B 

2,86 

2,33 

1,77 

Funnels, globes, etc. 


H 

B 

B 

24 

19 

16 

Other glassware 

. 

H 


B 

49 

63 

87 


total 

B 

■ 

B 

4,18 

4,45 

8,66 

Faints and painters' materials — 








Paints and colours . 

. . Cwt. 

13,190 

14,708 

11,803 

2,90 

2,06 

2,40 

Painters* materials . 

. 

— 

— 

— 

76 

81 

04 


Total 


— 

— 

3,6C 

8,77 

3,13 

Artlflcitil sfllc .... 

. 

- 

- 

— 

0.27 

4,58 

2,42 

Fent' . . . . 

Yds. (OOU) 

— 

2,337 

- 

— 

3, 18 

2.40 

Diiildiug and Engincrring niatorials — 

Cement .... 

. . Tons 

0..')U1 

3,312 

8,273 

i 1,05 j 

1 79 

85 

Tiles 

. 




72 

! 1,13 

82 

Others ..... 

9 

. 


— 

— 

93 

1,12 

49 


Total 


— 


3,30 

8,04 

2,16 

Earthenware and porcelain . 

• 

B 

— 

— 

1,17 

07 

1,17 

Silk, mannfactnies — 








Fiecegoods .... 

. Yds. (000) 

1,602 

2,726 

209 

8,28 

13,81 

1,09 

Ktxed goods 

• »» 

473 

.. 

6 

1,06 

.. 

2 

Other sorts 

. lb. (000) 

6 

21 

1 

9 

96 

1 


Total 

H 

B 

B 

9,48 

14,76 

1,12 

Grain, pulse and Hour . 

. . Tons 

4,158 

2,048 

847 

2,89 

1,96 

1,11 

Wood and Timber*- 


■1 

B 





MsnmlactiireB of wood 

• • • 

B 

B 

— 

21 

44 

5 

Others 

. 



— 

84 

1,18 

99 


Total 

B 

a 

a 

1,06 

1,67 

1.04 
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No. 67 — cotOimied 






Qttantitt 

VALUE (IN TlIOTTSANDfl 

09 Rupees) 





1984-35 

1985-36 

1936-37 

1984-35 

1935-36 

1936-87 

Dyes obtained from Coaltan— 









AnlUne . 

. 

. 

. lb. (000) 

41 

70 

40 

19 

26 

13 

Aliaarlne 

• • • 

. 

• »> 

84 

26 

62 

93 

16 

35 

Othen • 

• • a 

. 

• »* 

40 

27 

83 

42 

85 

50 



Total „ 

165 

122 

1 

175 

1,54 

77 

98 

Wool manufactures— 









Piecegoods 

a • • 

. 

. Yds. (000) 

226 

67 

32 

95 

73 

30 

Shaurls . 

a a a 

. 

. . No. 

8,700 

7,577 

2,204 

31 

24 

7 

Other BC^ 

• a a 

• 

. 

— 

— 

— 

25 

69 

56 




Total 

— 

— 

; — 

1,51 

1,66 

93 

Stationery . 

• 

• 

. 

— 

— ' 

— 

1,06 1 

1,46 

84 

Liquors — 










Spirit . 

• a a 

• 


— 

— 

— 

81 

30 

44 

Ale, beer and x}orter • 

• 

. 

_ 

— 

— 

16 

15 

26 

Wines . 

• 

• 

• * • 1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

12 

25 

3 



1 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

59 

79 

73 

Dmgs and Medicines — 







BB 

■1 

Proprietary and patent medicines 

• ■ • 

— 

— 

— 

26 


HB 

Other sorts 

• a a 

. 

. 

— 

— 

— 

55 

H 

■Q 




Total 

B 

B 

— 

81 

B 

63 

Tobacco— 










Cigarettes 

a a t 

. 

. lb. (000) 

232 

28 

20 

69 

76 

63 

Others . 

• • • 

• 

• »» 


4 


1 

12 

.. 



Total „ 

232 

82 

B 

70 

88 

63 

Spices — 










Betelnuts 

a a a 

. 

. . Cwt. 

1,096 

1,767 

1,097 


18 

14 

doves • 

a a a 

. 

• • »» 

97 

129 

40 


5 

2 

Othen • 

a a a 

• 

• • »» 

1,046 

2,168 

2,070 

31 

27 

37 




Total „ 

4,030 

4,064 

4,713 

1 

61 

60 

53 

Fotnltnre and eabinetware • 

• 


■ 

B 

B 

61 


50 


331 
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No. 57 — oonduded 





Qoantitt 

VALT7B (IN THOTXSANPB 

or Burans) 



1984-85 

1936*86 

1636*87 

1984*86 

1986-86 

1986-87 

M&tdtes 

. Gross (000) 

98 

78 

07 

47 

86 

47 

Apparel-* 


imii 

B 

B 


B 


Oold and Bllver thread . 

. 

o 

o 

B 

06 

^B1 

1 

Other kinds .... 

. 



BB 

18 


8S 


Total 

B 

B 

B 

83 

B 

39 

PrOTlsIons and oilman's stores — 








Canned and bottled provisions 

. . Cwt. 

284 

244 

38 

4 

8 

2 

Biscuits and cakes . 

• • »» 

264 

278 

243 

28 

21 

18 

Confectionery . . . 

• • »» 

78 

100 

44 

8 

4 

8 

Other sorts • • • • 

. 

— 

— 

— 

20 

26 

10 


Total 

B 

B 

B 

60 

59 

83 

Toys and requisites for games 



B 

_ 

81 

19 

27 

Soap 

. Cwt. (000) 

12 

B 

2 

1,76 

75 

24 

Jewellery, also plate of gold and silver 

• « . 

— 

B 

— 

2,02 

•• 

24 

Polishes 


...i. 



17 

21 

21 

Toilet requisites .... 

. 

— 

— 

— 

17 

10 

21 

Clocks and watches and parts • 


— 

— 

-* 

24 

21 

16 

Gums and resins .... 

. . Cwt. 

989 

671 

658 

20 

18 

14 

Belting for machtnezy . 

. • • 


— 

— 

14 

10 

12 

Bobbins ..... 

• • . 

— 

— 

— 

21 

6 

11 

Cutlery 




— 

28 

81 

0 

Arms, ammunition and military stores 

... 

— 

— 

— 

2» 

.. 

8 

Umbrdlas and fittings . 

... 


— 

— 

17 

7 

1 

Boots and shoes .... 

. pairs (000) 

68 

24 


24 

18 

1 

Coal and coke . • • . 

• • Tons 

7,000 

, , 

a a 

91 

, • 

a. 

All other articles • • • . 

* • • 

B 

— 

— 

7.64 

8,48 

1,04 

TOIAIi VALVE OF DCPOETS * . 

B 

B 

B 

6.19,11 

4,70,06 

2,68,46 

Tresaure— 








Silver, bullion and coin • 

• Of. (000) 

S.867 

1,408 

lAlO 

41,61 

20,61 

16,74 


332 



































Wo. 68. — QuANTm akd value op the principal articles op Expoets 

PBOM THE EjATHIAWAB PORTS ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THEIR IMPORT- 
ANOB. 





QUANTITY 

Value (in thousands 

07 IIUTKBB) 









1036-87 

'Seeda-x 









Essential 

• 

. . Tons 

141 

12 

12 

16 

8 

8 

ITon-essenUal— 









Mustard 


• • »» 

62 

23 

.. 

9 

4 

.. 

Groundnut 


• • f» 

86,689 

61,279 

51,888 

38,50 

1,00,88 

82,63 

Bapeseed . 

Besamum (til or jinjill) 


• • »» 

• • »» 

183 

2 

6 

15 

1 

1 

Castor 


• • *1 

5,280 

8,068 

2,094 

4,84 

8,67 

3,22 

Others 


• - 



1 



1 



Total „ 

42,255 

65,289 

64,601 

43,82 

1,04,63 

85,90 

Ootton — 






B 



Eaw .... 

• 

• . Tons 

10,281 

0,915 

18,470 


66,46 

74.59 

Waste .... 

. 

. . Owt. 

32,191 

39,059 

69,308 


6,81 

10,07 

Other sorts • 

• 

. 

— 

H 


B 

49 

1 



Total 


B 

— 

60,79 

61,26 

84,67 

Wool, raw • • . • 


. lb. (000) 

8,282 

6,898 

9,496 

15,85 

88,88 

62,86 

Dllcakes * • . 

Olb— 

Vegetable — 

• 

. . Tons 

42,868 

26,738 

31,309 

22,61 

14,88 

20,49 









Groundnut • 

. 

. Gals. (000) 

17 

620 

803 

17 

8,80 

12,77 

Others • • • 

• 

. 


H 

— 


1 




Total 

B 

B 

B 

17 

8,81 

12,77 

^xovjsions and oilman's stores — 









Ghl . . . . 

leather — 

Goat ddns • 

• 

• . Cwt. 

6,290 

6,722 

5,954 

4,44 

8,08 

4,29 


• . Tons 

23 


5 

64 

26 

16 

Sheep skins • 

• 

• *** 

13 

8 

O 

41 

11 

0 

Other kinds • 

• 

• 

— 

— 

— 

6 

67 

1,06 



Total 

B 

B 

B 

1,14 

1«03 

1,81 

SFmita and Vegetables— 



■ 

B 

B 




Ere^ * « * >« • 

• 


B 


B 

19 

28 

86 


333 
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No. 68— ootKmutfi 





QYrANXETT 

VALVM (in TBOUfAVM 

or EomsB) 



1084>86 

1085-86 

1086.87 

1084.85 


m 

Grain, pnlae and flonr^ 

Klee (not In Uie htuk) • • 

• • Tone 

80 

86 

55 

9 

13 

1 

6 

Jbwar and bajia • • • 

• • 

•• 

81 

211 

•• 

2 

12 

Other sort! • • • • 

• • M 

53 

42 

67 

1 

1 

0 


Total ,, 

138 

159 

833 

14 

19 

27 

Wood and timber • , » 

• 

1 

I 

— 

8 

9 

14 

Spioei • • . • . 

• • CJwt* 

545 

! 

1,589 

026 

7 

12 

7 

Hides and akine, raw , • • 

» 

• • Tons 

48 

•• 

1 

5 

•• 

2 

Tea •••#•, 

. lb. (000) 

12 

•• 

•• 

4 

•• 

•• 

All other artldes • • • , 

. • 

— 

— 

— 

86 

2,87 

4,63 

TOTAL VALUE OF EXPOATS 

. 

— 

— 

— 

1»40,26 

2,30,96 

2,77,78 

,, i, „ RE-EXPOUTS 

. 

— 

— 

— 

2,S< 

55 

2,08 

„ „ EXPORTS & EB-EXPOETS 

— 

— 

— 

1,51,61 

2,31,51 

2,79,86 

Treaanre^ 

Silyer* balllon and coin • 

• Oz. (000) 

■ 

8^57 


■ 

n 

45 


834 


























Ho. 69 .— Bail'BORnb tbadb at Stations adjacent to Lind Frontier 

ROUTES ov India frofbb 


Registratioa Stadon* 


Vat oompUatlon purposes the resistretloD stations have been divided Into three sroaps. 

Qroup (a) comprUes the rail route which bifurcates into the Nushki^Busdap extenaion and the trade towards 
dCandsliar* This group will include trade with Iran and Western and Southern Afghanis tan* The following 
stations are Inciuded in it 


Zahldan (formerly Duzdap).* 

2. Mirja'wa.* 

3. Nok-kundi. 

4. Dalbandln. 

6* Padag Hoad.* 

0. Ahmedwal. 


7. NushkL 

8. Quetta. 

9. Bostan. 

10. Yarn. 

11. Gulistan. 

12. KUla Abdulla. 
18. Chaman. 


Group (d) comprises the trade through the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab with Northern and 
Slastem Afghanistan, with Kashmir, and through them ^th Central Asia and Turkistan, The following stations 
'are included in this group : — 


1. Ohaslghat. 

2. Bhakkar. 

8. Darya Khan. 

4. Pezu. 

6. Tank. 

6. Mansal (formerly Girnl Hoad). 

7. Lakimarwat. 

8. Banna. 

9. Thai. 

10. Kohnt Cantonment. 

11. Pabbl. 

12. Poal-tawar Cantonment. 

13. Peshawar City. 

14. Khalrabad. 

15. Nowshera. 

10. Mardan. 


17. Takhtlbhat. 

18. Durgai. 

19. llaveiian. 

20. llawalpindi. 

21. Jammu (Tawi). 

22. Pathankote. 

23. Hoshiarpur. 

24. Haripur Hazara. 

25. Sarua. 

26. Suciietgarh. 

27. Banblrsinghpura. 

28. Mirau 8ahib. 

29. Jammu Cantonment. 
SO. Parachinar. 


Group {c) comprUscs the trade through the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam, with Tibet, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. The following stations are included in this group : — 


1. Ilamuagar. 

2. Haidwani. 

8. Tuuakpur. 

4, Kutarnlan Ghat. 
6. Nuipalganj Hoad* 

6. Uska Bazar. 

7. Bridgmaugaii]. 

8. Haxaiii. 

9. Bairagnia. 

10. Janakpur Hoad. 

11. Jayuogar. 


* Temporarily closed. 


12. Bhaptiahi. 

18. Nautauwa. 

14. Jogbanl. 

15. Naksulbari. 

10. Galgiilia. 

17. Ghum. 

18. Glellc Klioia (formerly Kallmpong Eoad). 

19. Kallmpong. 

20. JSagrakata. 

21. Carrou. 

22. Banurhat, 

23. Saikhowagbat. 

[All quantities in maonds, except treasure. 


IMPORTS 


Articles 

1984-:^5 

1935-80 

1936-37 

articles 

1934-85 

1036-36 

1930-37 

Grain and Pulse— 

Wheat - 




Grain and Pulse— 
r iTttfl, 

nice, husked — 




Group (a) 

6,730 

13,737 

11,842 

Group (o) • 

500 

678 

423 

„ (fO • 

99,178 

143,924 

108.201 

« <^) . 

21,88 

28,266 

6,967 

„ ( C ‘) . 

70,466 

75,886 

82,958 

(r) . 

1,417,032 

1,884,002 

1,178,009 





Total . 

1,440,380 

1,407,836 

1.185,484 

TOTATi 

176,863 

282,097 

203,001 





Gram and pilse— 

Group Co) 

1,826 

2,608 

2,108 

nice, UD- 

hnsked — 

Group (a) « 

21 

1,194 

1 

136 

„ 0) . 

76,489 

181,768 

426,455 

(f>) • 

13,002 

6,848 

9,271 

.. (0 • 

84,108 

1 

^ 106,900 

100,981 

.. (c) . 

634,344 

672,001 

424,994 

Total , 

161,922 

290,872 j 

529.494 

Total 

647,867 

580,038 

484,401 
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No. 59.— BaiitBobkb tbadb At Stations adjaobnt to Land Fsontok^ 
BOOTES OF India fbopbb— oontd. 


[All qiiantittoi in maundi^ezoept treasure] 

IMPORTS— 


ABTIOIUS 

1084-8ft 

1 086-86 

1086-37 

Grain and Pnlse— 
condd. 




Others-^ 





Group (a) 

. 

16,076 

42,368 

37,006 

,» 0) 

. 

140,847 

803,038 

355.055 

» ie) 


182.891 

100,050 

288.;>30 

Total 

- 

207.813 

686,386 

680,501 

Hides and Skins- 





nidds of Cattle— 




Group (o) 


2,806 

990 

1,372 

M 0) 

. 

03,016 

68,058 

74,040 

H (0 

* 

26,054 

21,817 

28,510 

Total 

. 

00,376 

00,374 


Skins of sheep 
and goats— 




Group (a) 


10,606 

8,82ft 

12,370 

o 0) 


30,680 

80,009 

40,003 

<c) 


2,096 

2,783 

3,021 

Total 


48,680 

60,568 1 

04,403 

Ght— 





Gronp (a) 


8,860 

6,110 

4,766 

M 0) 


2,600 

8,750 

3,207 

,• (0 


54,408 

47,160 

58,080 

Total 


60,648 

67,019 

00,058 

Tobacco — 





Group (a) 


6,467 

8,484 

5,138 

(fi) 


24,616 

64,884 

03 iOO 

„ {0} 


30,810 

44,006 

31,173 

Total 



116,064 

00,810 

i 


Aetiolbs 

1034-86 

1086-86 

1936-87 

Wool, raw — 




Group (a) • 

60,694 

66,606 

83,338 

0) 

24,868 

86,072 

52,278 

0) 

70,040 

97,864 

127,051 

Total 

151,502 

190,641 

203,602 

•Carpets and 

rugs— 




Group (c) 

7,215 

6,061 

6,078 

M 0) 

3,010 

6,817 

10,453 

Total 



16,526 

••Borax — 




Group 0) 

.. 

.. 


(e) 

8,614 

6,558 

5,212 

Total 

8,614 

6,658 

5,242 

fCbaras . • 

1,980 

2,442 

2,410 

}Jote, raw 

849,305 

885,860 

293,880 

Oil seeds— 




X Linseed 

263,624 

888,722 

340,151 

t Mustard and 
rape seed 

842,002 

207,117 

387,030 

Treasure — 




Gold (in 

ounces)— 




Group (0) . 

.. 

.. 

• • 

.» (6) . 

77,860 

12,868 

6,644 

»* (®) • 

• • 

.. 

.. 

Total 

77,866 

12,808 


Silver (in 

ounces) — 




1 Group (a) . 

6,946,600 

• • 

.. 

0) . 

2,766,800 

1,601,408 

603,080 

Ft 0) • 

• • 


.. 

Total 



™03,080 


• OarpetB and rage are Imported in appreciable quantities into gronps (a) and (6) only and are not registered 
aiofclieratattoiui. 

Borax is Imported In appreciable quantities only from Tibet and Is registered only at stations in groups (6) 
and (c). 

t Oharas h Imported mainly from Central Asia and Torklatan and is registered only at stations in group (6). 
t These oommodiUes are Imported in appreciable quantitlesonly tntogronp (c) and arertglstered only at thoia 
stationst 
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No. 89. — Rail-boknb trade at Stations adjacent to Land Fbontieb 
ROUTES OF India proper — eoncld. 


( All quantltleB In maunda, except treaeme) 

EXPORTS 


AfiTICXSS 

1084-35 

1985-30 

1936-37 

Abtiolvs 

1084-86 

1086-86 

1086-37 

Cotton — 

Twist and yarn— 
Group (a) . 

„ ib) . 

»» (c) • 

2yf»S2 

19,746 

86,460 

2,322 

28,847 

40,864 

2,148 

24,005 

86,682 

Iron and Steel — 
cfitiid. 

Machinery and 
mlllwork — 




Total 

67,706 

67,023 

63,730 

Group (a) 

ib) . 

6,616 

2.5,094 

2.701 

88,412 

6,374 
16 041 

Plecegoods, 




tt (w • 

6,940 

23,823 

17,603 

foreign— 
Group (a) . 

51,221 

63,217 

5.5,358 

Total 

mm 

64,986 

40,108 

»» (b) . 

» (C) a 

04,607 

71,86) 

01,661 

89,288 

182,343 

72,319 

Others, Including 
hardware and 




Total 

217,777 

214,006 

310,020 

cutlery — 

Group (a) 

6,692 

3,850 

2,792 

PlocegoodB, 
Indian — 




«* (b) 

tt Ic) 

13,288 

7,107 

6,507 

24.693 

22,990 

11,770 

Group (a) . 

21,071 

22,703 

20,634 

Total 

26.087 

35,050 

40,552 

« (b) . 

„ (0 . 

114,610 

113,471 

185,124 

99.411 

188.806 

101,915 

Petroleum — 

Group (a) 

„ ib) 

,» ie) 

05,743 

210,001 

84,548 

32,950 

242,497 

52,138 

21,220 

292,244 

80,487 

Total 

240,162 

307,298 

311,445 

Dyea and Dyeing 
materials — 
Indigo (Na- 

tural) — 

Group (a) 




Total 

390,292 

327,680 

393,057 

2.573 

2,600 

482 

Salt- 
Group (a) 

(b) 

» (c) 

8,380 

706,780 

812,754 

816 

769,878 

786,817 

992 

716.319 

799,832 

.. ( b ) . 

„ (c) . 

1,062 

57 

836 

36 

1,244 

Total 


■Sima 

DBBBEI 

23 

Sugar — 




Total 

8,602 

2,972 

1,719 

Iteflned— 

Group (a) 

166,837 

102,864 

118,024 

Others — 

Group (a) . 

( b ) . 

1,287 

6,073 

1,148 

8,560 

1.192 

.5,188 

>» ib ) a 
,» iO - 

650.232 

94,400 

489,255 

96,196 

60,5,4:18 

95,972 

fbTAL 

910,068 

688,806 

819,434 

n, (c) . 

2,731 

6,890 

4,933 

Unreflued — 
Group (a) 

» (b) . 

(0 - 

82,228 

60.211 

25,670 

1,653 

89.842 

18,846 

H 

Total 

10,041 

10,093 

11,313 

Grain and 

pulse — 


1 





Total 

108,109 



Wheat- 

Group (a ) . 

.. (b) . 

», (^). 

182,172 

663,366 

74,141 

51,498 

626,479 

75,964 

67,031 

080,080 

60,102 

Tea— 
lUack — 

Group (a) 

n, ib) . 

.. (c) . 

168,691 

29,749 

10,084 

78,861 

89.304 

16,876 

61,725 

39,823 

17,62,5 

Total 

919 679 

752.941 


826,1)3 

Total 

208,521 


122,173 

Elce, husked — 
Group (a) . 

« (b) . 1 

t* (c) • 1 

45,446 ^ 
168,168 
50 5,7^1 

i 

11,813 ; 
180,833 ! 
410,248 1 

23.3<*8 
231 136 
318,7' 3 

Green — 

Group (a) 

ib ) . 

a. («) - 

21,303 

37,882 

.05 

a, 472 
44,760 
34 

h.154 

•50,772 

156 

Total 

68,830 

56,256 

" h8,082 

Total 

717,335 

617,804 j 


C06 317 

Tobacco — 

Group (a) 
a. (b) 

M 1C) 

.5,158 

43.389 

62,069 

2,864 

49.669 

66,376 

8,932 

40,759 

60,200 

Others— 

Group <o) . 

M ( b ) . 

»» (0 . 

242,020 

728,235 

456,249 

86,974 

785,732 

337,470 

85 104 
8^2,427 
322,609 

Total 

110,616 


110,897 

*UraBs and 




Total 

1,426.504 

1,210,176 

1,200.130 

Copper 
• Itetcluuts 

21,023 

34.771 

16,958 

26.280 

11,490 

26,218 

ekWk/'l C3.4^£kjal 




Treasure — 

Gold (In 

ounces)— 
Group (fl) 

.. (b) - 
.» (c) . 

JIaOJI ftllu 

Un wrought — 
Group (a| . 

(0 . 

V,603 

11,009 

85 

1,857 

6.984 

168 
) 0.228 
7,170 

91,200 
25, /’80 
283 

■ 

sV.ooo 

Total 

14,602 

7,926 

17,.566 

Total 

116,513 


:J4,606 

flections— 

Group (a) . 

.» ( b ) . 

♦. (6) . 

41,670 

163,748 

170,495 

20,689 
' 178,481 

i 60,476 

24.008 

289,443 

102,421 

silver (In 

ounces) - 
Group (a), . 

„ ( b ) . 

(c) . 

8:*8,917 

37,740 

453*715 

1.81*9*227 

25H..398 

Total 

1 88!, 913 

^268,^6 

416.862 

' Total 

896, '667 

458,716 

2,077,625 


* Tbeae ooiumodltles an leut in appreolable quantities only to Nepal and tbey are cooaequeutly registered 
only at itatlone in ftioap {«>• * 
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No. 60 . — ^Tbaj>3 Stations on the Iupobtant Land Trontibb bodtbs 

07 Burma 

( AU quantities in maunds, azoept treasure] 

IMPORTS 


AfiTlOLEB I 


Cordage, rope and 
twine (excluding 
wire rope)— 

^ : : 

</) . . 


Cotton manutac* 
tures — 
Pleoegoodi — 
(A)' . 

Ifi : 


other sorts, Includ- 
ing^rug.^ . 

ie) 

(f) . . 

Total 

Crain and pulse - 
Gram and 
pulse ~ 

id) . 

ie) 

if) . 

Total 

Bice, husked — 
id) . 

(e) 

(/) . 

total 

Eioe, unhusked 
(p iddy> - 

(d) . 

it) 

Total 

Hides ol Cattle - 
id) . 

(e) 
if) 

Total 


(d) 

if) 

Total 

Sugar— 

Bean^d 

CnretJned, 
including jag‘ 

V^tZ} 

id) 

if) 

if) . 







OG»er kinds — 
id) 
if) 
if) 


matrhna— 
id) . 

{/I : : 

Total 
T reasoro- 
Gold (in ouices; 

Silver (In i>unc^) 
id) . 

(c) 

(/) . 

Total 



1986-87 I AKTIOLIS 1984-85 1986-86 1986-87 


Tea— 

Dry- 
id) , 

(»> 

(/) . 

Total 
Wet — 
id) . 

(e) . 

• 

Total 
Tobacco— 
Cigarettes — 
id) , 

(«) . 

(/) . 
Total 
Others— 
id) . 
if) . 
if) . 

Total 
Ortdmont — 
id) 

(f) 

if) . 
Total 

Silk - 
Haw — 

Ui) . 
if) 

if) . 
Total 

Man Ufa c iired 

id) 

ie) 

if) 

Total 
Timber- 
Tea k— 
id) 
if) 
if) 


451,808* 885,576 | 313,671t 


KOWi,— *' (d) ** means trade at Bhamo, downward traffic on the river. 

** Jucans trade at Lashlo, Jleho, and Sbwenyaung, outward traffic. 
if) mwns trade at Thingannyinaung imporf.atioaB into Burma. Under tUtf gtonp figorefi nrior to 
November, 1938. included Internal trade as weU. ^ ^ 


• Of tb<fi total 76,746 ounces represent Oovernment speo'18, 
t 01! tbia 139,278 ottuoes represent iiovernmeut specie* 
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No. 60 .— Tbadb at Stations on tab Impobtant Land Fbontibb bouxbs 

OB Burma — contd. 


[ All qaantltleBls manndB, except ixeasme] 

EXPORTS 


ARTICLES 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

•Cotton — 

•Baw cotton- 
ed) . 

(/) : ’ 

18,258 

240 

6,461 

■ 

Total 

10,400 

6,451 

11,517 

Cotton, twist and 
yarn- 
ed) 

(0 

(/) . . 

21,008 

10,692 

370 

15,929 

9,847 

267 

16,041 

8,002 

233 

Total 

82,186 

26,043 

25,770 

Cotton, piece- 
'goods— 
id) 

(e) . 

<f) . 

6,973 

20,799 

423 

7,680 

20,100 

201 

7,535 

23,K<*.5 

J34 

Total 

84,19:> 

33,987 

~ 31,604 

Eioe« busked — 

(d) . 

(e) 

(f) . 

1,794 

5,104 

76 

4,031 

3,228 

51,041 

Total 

0,693 

■QjEQII 

51,260 

Dyes and dyeJug 
tnatcrials- 
(d) 

('■) 

(f) . 

C71 

11 

085 

67 

457 

210 

Total 

0.^2 

742 

007 

Iron and Bteei — 
Unwiought (ore, 
pig Iruii, 

etc ) — 

(d) . 

(€) . 

if) . 

1,054 

853 

6,033 

180 

4,311 

1,121 

Total 

2,607 

6,169 

5,138 

Machinery and 
MUlwork— 

(d) . 

(e) 

(/) - 

1,497 

1,459 

6 

44 

6,282 

205 

3 1,027 
77 

Total 

2,961 

6,826 

16,209 

Hardware and 
cutlery — 

id) . 

ie) 

if) . . 

2,307 

407 

424 

8,488 

540 

256 

8,291 

508 

269 

Total 

8,198 

4,284 

4,071 


Articles ^ 

1984-85 

1935-86 

1086-87 

Iron and Steel— 

rontd. 
Others, includ- 
ing bars, 

angles, bearuB, 
a id otlicr sec- 
tions— 

id) . 

ie) . . 1 

(/) . . 

17,648 

10.536 

872 

4,112 

21,888 

769 

3,747 

17,162 

85$ 

Total 

34,451 

26,764 

21,757 

Petroleum— 
Kerosene oil — 
id) . . 1 

(«) 

(/) . 

10,855 

66,771 

989 

11,402 
51.4 62 
1,120 

13,119 

66,735 

1,248 

Total 
P etrol— 
id) . 

(«) . 
if) . 

67,056 

63,934 

71,102 

2,558 

41,046 

2 

8,133 

54,573 

0 

3,465 

52,111 

8 

Total 

44,206 

67,716 

65,569 

Provisions and Oil- 
man's Stores— 
Condons ert 
milk — 
id) . 

('•) 

if) 

1,03-i 

2,383 

127 

1,109 

2,040 

161 

880 

8,895 

88 

Total 

3,542 

3,800 

4,363 

PIsli, dry and AhIj, 
wot (ngiipl) — 
(d) . 

(^) 

if) . . 

11,977 

6,403 

1,826 

1 

12,628 

7,069 

2,141 

13,518 

9,340 

2,075 

Total 

20,260 

22,438 

25,833 

Other proN l-iotm 
and Oilman’s 
Stores — i 

id) . 

(*’) . 

(/) . 

1 548 

8,738 

1,607 

1,401 

9,731 

1,655 

8,842 

8,704 

2,054 

Total 

11,948 

12,687 

10,100 

Salt— 

id) . 

(f) . 

if) . 

67.258 

326,208 

2,886 

69.679 

137,001 

1,301 

69,903 

160,807 

1,766 

Total 

185,302 

197,881 

212,506 

Silk- 
Raw— 
id) , 

(f) - 

if) - 

6,316 

8 

“40 

“l07 

Total 

1 

6,8 >4 

1 

40 

107~* 


KOTJa,— ”(d) *' means trade at iJbaino, npaard traffic on the river. 

“ (a)’* means trade at Lashlo, Heho, and Shwenyaong, Inward traffic. 

*H/) '* ui^ans trade at ThtngantiylDauDR exportations from Burma. Under ibifl group dguree prior 
to Novomber, 1988, included iuternal trade as well. 
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No. 60.— Trads at Stations on the Important Land Prontibb root® 

OP Burma — concU. 


[ All quantlbies tn maunds* except treasure! 

EXPORTS— conM. 


A&TXOLBS 

19S4-85 

1085>86 

1930-87 

Articles 

1984-85 

1086-86 

1986-87 

Silk-^eontd. 

MaDufacturod — 

(<f) . 

(«) . 

(/) . . 

s 

41 

8 

48 

10 

Candles — 

(d) . 

(/) 

if) - . 

784 

4,080 

06 

726 

4,804 

08 

m 

Total 

10 

44^^ 

04 


4,916 


10,106 

Jades tone— 
id) . 

(/) . 

201 

6 

3 




Matches — 

(d) . 

(e) 

if) . 



■I 

Totax 

Sugar- ^ 

Ileflned— i 

Kd) . . 

<«) 

(/) - 1 

201 

4.905 

10.686 

007 



4,763 

10,268 

116 

3 

5,070 

16,220 

225 

1,013 

2,986 

25 

408 

8,748 

27 

H 

Total 

1 3,973 

4,288 

6,002 

Total 

10,848 

16,180 

21,115 









l^nreftned, Indud- i 
l*»j< jaggery - 

(d) . 

(e) 

(!) . . 

8,270 

2,284 

08 

2,770 

000 

65 

2,-37 

1,427 

159 

Woollen goods 

(picoegoods, 

blankets, 
woollen twist 
and yarn, etc.)— 
(d) . 




Total 

6,678 

■all 


61 

2,038 

, 104 

705 

95 

143 

Tea, dry— 

M) - . 

(^1 

(/) . . 

001 

784 

10 

660 

406 

68 

H 

\f) • * 

(f) 

Total 

2,1)99 

950 

238 

T0T4X 

1,435 

1,178 

1,693 

Tobacco— 

(d) . 

\e) 

if) . . 

885 
864 

886 

82 

1,6<^6 

1,814 

242 

2,057 

2,021 

Trca.snro — 

Oold(ln onneew) 

Silver (Ju ounoea) 

m 

H 


Totai 

2,184 

"8,742 

i 

5,220 

HI 

Bl 

•• 
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Xo. 61 . — Chief Imports into Burma from India. 
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• Includea Coke and Patent fuel from 1934-85. t Average of three years. 



Ko. 61 .— Chief Imports into Burma from India— 
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jSo, 62 .— Chief Exports from Burma to India. 




No. 63. — Tables illustbatinq competition experienced Bt Indian pro^ 
DUCTS IN certain PoRBION MARKETS. 

Imports of Linseed into the United Kingdom^ France, Italy and Austrcdia, 


(In thousand quintals) 


i 

1913 ^ 

1914 

1932 

1933 

1034 

1935 

1936 

United Kingdom. 


m 







Total 

a 


4,050 

3,682 

2,526 

1,871 

2,610 

2,771 

Argentina 

a 


2,090 

3,495 

1,160 

447 

1,990 

475 

In^a 

• 


2,380 

94 

1,333 

1,418 

695 

2,262 

IndiaU percentage 

• 

21 

4S 

3 

63 

76 

23 

82 

Franob. 









Total 

. 

2,614 

1,337 

2,360 

2,643 

2,366 

2,633 

2,803 

Argentina 

. 

1,143 

546 

1,834 

2,049 

2,065 

2,326 

2,499 

In^a 

. 

1,026 

617 

322 

462 

216 

56 

111 

Indiana percentage 

• 

41 

46 

14 

17 

9 

2 

4 

Italy. 









Total • • • 

• 

454 

324 

686 

750 

645 



Argentina 

• 

133 

11 

614 

637 

462 

Ha) 


In^a (and Ceylon) . 

, 

261 

282 

119 

177 

132 

(a) 

dndia*e percentage (indudtngX 

67 

87 

17 

24 

20 

J 


Ceylon), 









Australia.* 









Total . • 

. 

35 

48 

197 

108 

382 

361 

345 

Argentina 

• 

. • 

. . 

111 

96 

167 

68 

i 66 

India 

. 

27 

38 

84 

102 

214 

85 

195 

India's percentage 

• 

77 

82 

48 

62 

60 

24 

67 


Imports of Rapeseed into tlie Ufdted Kingdom, Belgium, Italy and France, 

. ( 1 x 1 thousand quintals) 


— 

1913 

1914 

1932 

1933 

1934 

. . 

1936 

1936 

Unkted Kingdom. 







■ 


Total ... 


630 

620 

262 


208 

309 

233 

ladia • • 

4 

190 

210 

182 


180 

24 


India's percentage . 

• 

36 

84 

72 

■Ea 

87 

8 


Beloiw. 









Total 

• 

94 


42 


42 

54 

44 

Koumania • • 

• 

14 

• • 

13 

^■11 

a • 

1 


Argentina • • 

• 

3 


* , 

Ha 

2 

19 

1 

India • . • 

• 

67 

, , 

17 

32 

24 

4 

23 

IniiaU percentage 

a 

72 

• • 

40 

68 

67 

7 

52 

Italy. 









Total • • . 


102 

220 

762 

114 

71 



India (including Ceylon) 


06 

183 

735 

110 

62 

Ha) 

(a) 

Indea'e percentage {include 

93 

83 

9B 

96 

73 

J 


ing Ceylon), 









F&anob. • 









Total • . « 

• 

638 

404 

103 

168 

189 

103 

106 

India 

• 

482 

803 

67 

103 

87 

44 

60 

IndiaU percentage • 

• 

90 

76 

66 

66 

63 

43 

47 


* Figaros for Australia, except those lor 1913, relate to offioial years, 
(a) Figures not ityailable. 

N0T]i;.>^n6 qniatal«»220*46 lbs. 
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No. 68 — oontd. 


Imports of Sesamum ssed into France and Italy. 


(in thouaand quintals) 




1013 

1014 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 1 




IvoO 

FfUNOs, 











ToUl 



278 

261 

12 

5 

8 


22 

19 

India 



228 

251 

•• 

• • 

• • 


a a 

• • 

Indians percentage 



82 

96 

• • 


• • 


a a 

• • 

China 



10 

2 

a • 

• • 

* 


• • 

•• 

OUnaU percentage 



4 

7 

• a 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

Italy. 











Total 

• 




141 

135 

218 


1 


India (inoluding 

Ceylon) 




75 

78 ' 

i 

113 




Indiana percentage 

(indvd- 


(“) 

(a) 

63 

68 

62 


He) 

(a) 

ing Ceylon), 
China 

• • 


i 


3 

24 

55 




China's percentage 

• 




2 

78 

1 

26 

.j 




Imports of Groimdnut into France. 


(In thousand quintals) 


— 

1913 

1914 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Unshelled. 








Senegal 

West Africa (other ports) . 
India • • . . 

Total .... 
Corresponding total (shell* 
ed).* 

1,738 

466 

325 

2,634 

1,976 

1,734 

659 

265 

2,742 

2,057 

1,700 

449 

15 

2,240 

1,680 

2,908 

363 

7 

3,327 

2,495 

4,754 

4,821 

3,616 

3,413 

3,490 

2,617 

4,163 

4^222 

3,166 

Shelled. 








India • « . . 

Senegal 

Other oountries 

Total .... 

0 / totat euppUed 

2,442 

’ks 

2,687 

68 

2,700 

20 

262 

2,982 

68 

2,595 

54 

1,883 

4,532 

42 

3,070 

60 

1,508 

4,628 

43 

1,527 

384 

1,089 

3,000 

23 

1,736 

587 

1,066 

3,388 

29 

1,990 

1,062 

657 

3,699 

29 


(a) Figures not ayailable. 

^ These figures have been oaloolated on the basis of lOD tons an8helled»75 tons shined, 
quintal »>22fi*46 lbs. 


345 























No. 68 — coneld. 


Imports of Tea into certain countries. 

(In thuosands ot Ibt.) 


— 

Pre-war 

Average 

War 

Average 

1032 

1038 

1984 

1085 

1086 

UgtTBD Kxironoif-- 

India • • 1 

Ceylon • 

China 

lava 

189,098 

111,796 

10,652 

17,000 

238,428 

100,563 

17,682 

18,504 

811,904 

172,017 

4,883 

78,476 

270,074 

147,586 

7,978 

62,708 

B 

270,102 

141,041 

8,427 

41,504 

267,060^ 

145.866 

8,689 

88,040 

TOTAL 

340,150 

377,142 

665,962 

; 605,032 

607,747 

476,640 

479,019 

Percentage of India*e 
share of total* 

6P2 

01*9 

3B-1 


64*2 

66*7 

66-6 

FBA'TCE— 

India 

China 

1,616 

7,869 

2,967 

6,786 

888 

635 

405 

744 

802 

458 

221 

422 

193 

400 

Total 

0,601 

11,093 

8,286 

8,588 

2,425 

2,603 

8,107 

Pereentage of Indians 
share cf total* 

15‘8 

26-7 

27 0 

130 

12*9 

m 

6*1 

Cakapa— 

India • 

Ceylon 

China 

Japan 

Java 

13,860 

16,481 

2,772 

4,128 

13,019 

10,137 

1,768 

5,556 

4,444 

26,722 

10,768 

208 

2,643 

24,000 

12,076 

464 

2,722 

23.048 

11,800 

700 

2,513 

22,387 

11,600 

351 

2,500 

22,308 

13305 

666 

2,408 

Total 

86,753 

38,030 

40,418 

80,414 

88,530 

37,149 

40,621 

Pereentage of Initafs 
share of Mai, 

S7‘7 

334 

60*1 

60-9 

50-3 

60*3 

55*1 

Ukitid Status ot Ameeioa 
(«)— 

India 

Ceylon . . • 

China 

Japan . . • 

Java • • 

6,640 

18,803 

22,180 

46,246 

158 

10,722 

19,247 

18,902 

40,339 

8,656 

18,077 

26,767 

6,410 

24,504 

0,034 

16,762 

22,605 

8,607 

24,881 

17,092 

11,686 

18,278 

6,104 

22,660 

12,035 

14,003 

22,797 

7,320 

21,848 

10,420 

12,277 

21,908 

4,013 

18,704 

18,061 

Total • • 

95,126 

107,158 

04,727 

00,582 

76,410 

80,235 

82.47r 

Peroentage of India’s 
share v ltdat. 

70 

lO^O 

20-1 

17*4 

16*3 

16*3 


AP8TEAUA— 

India • • • 

Ceylon 

China 

Java 

8,714 

10,973 

2,897 

8,766 

6,430 

23,400 

1,982 

7,746 

2,040 

16,468 

582 

20,212 

H 

BiESl 

■i 

1,740 

12,904 

1,148 

80,016 

2,008 

13,080 

924 

27,162 

2,380 

11,926 

1,582 

82,325 

Total 

35,442 

41,937 

48,485 

46^782 

47,079 

44,007 

48,655 

Percentage of India’s 
share of total. 

245 

201 

m 

6*2 

wB 

4*6 

4*9 

Kbw Zbalabd— 

India 

Ceylon 

China 

Java 

651 

6,147 

30 

857 

7,460 

58 

842 

1,211 

0,185 

60 

3 

1,000 

0,668 

114 

6 

2,216 

7,716 

116 

70 

644 

0,825 

90 

269 

10,743 

170 

1 

total 

7^3 

9,236 

10,415 

11,600 

10,170 

9,079 

11,242 

Pereentage of India’s 
share of total* 



IPO 

16*6 

21*3 

6*6 

2*3 


NOTB. — FlKores for Canada and AuBtralla represent those for the official years 1932*83 to 1936-87. 

(al The asures of import into the United States of America diown against India, Oeylon, China and Java 
include also the re-exports of Indian, Ceylonese, Chinese and Javanese tea from the United Kingdom to the 
United States of America up to 1934. In the case of 1935 and 1936, figures shcnni against India and (Teyloa only 
include such re-exports. 
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